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gn the End. 
By TRITTON GRANT. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


NExT morning Howard rode away down the hill to keep his 
appointment with the Padre. He was not in the very sweetest 
o tempers. He considered he was behaving in the most 
‘kind and generous way to Nancy in undertaking what was 
certainly a most disagreeable errand, just in order that her 
conscience might be satisfied. However, Nancy did not seem 
‘as grateful as he felt he had a right to expect her to be. 
Unfortunately, she guessed that he was only acceding to her 
request because he knew full well that in no other way could 
he induce her to stay with him. Otherwise he would have 
disregarded her wish without the smallest hesitation. When 
he had rather pathetically referred to his willingness to do 
anything—never mind what trouble it entailed—for her sake, 
she told herself that he had a curious knack of making virtue 
‘of necessity. 

She spent most of the morning restlessly, wandering about 
the house and garden quite unable to settle to anything, until 
at last she went upstairs to her room, feeling worn out in both 
mind and body. Then she sat down in a rocking-chair near 
the window. The chick was down and softened the glare 
‘Outside. Sitting as she was, in a low chair, the verandah-roof 
‘cut off her view of the little strip of garden in front of the 
bungalow; but she heard someone riding up the] pathway. 
She rocked herself backwards and forwards restlessly, trying 
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to keep her thoughts at bay, then stretched out her hand for 
a book which lay on her dressing-table, and began to read. 

** T will not think,” she told herself determinately. 

Then she heard someone riding down the hill again. 

**Tt can’t have been. Charlie, after all,’’ she said, and gave a 
little sigh of relief. 

Someone knocked very gently at her door, but she did not 
hear. She was watching some soft airy clouds which swept 
across the opposite hill, following each other like a band of 
white-robed, ghostly maidens chasing each other up the moun 
tain side. Another knock—louder this time—and Nancy, still 
watching the clouds, called out : 

** Come in.” 

The door opened slowly, then ciosed again; and looking. 
round, Nancy saw Edith Craigie. One look at her face was. 
enough, and with a cry, the girl sprang to her feet. 

“You have had bad news,’ she said, crossing the room 
quickly—*‘ Colonel Craigie? ”—she almost whispered, taking 
Edith’s hand in hers and holding it tight. 

Edith looked back into those sweet blue eyes, so full of 
pitying sympathy, and her heart failed her. 

*“ No—no—not Eddie.” 

** Then, who? Oh! tell mewho!”’ The cry seemed to break: 
from her against her will, and an expression of agonised fore- 
boding came into her eyes. 

**Oh! Nancy, don’t look at me like that!” The hand that 
held hers seemed to have a grasp of iron. “Your husband is— 
dead,” her voice trembled, and died away in a whisper. 

** Dead!” Nancy stepped back; and Edith, watching her,,. 
saw the startled look in her face give way to a sudden, 
wonderful gladness. ‘‘ Thank God!” Then she broke off 
with a cry, covering her face with her hands. ‘‘ What have 
I said? What have I said?” 

When she raised her head, she caught Edith’s eyes fixed 
on her. 

‘Don’t look at meas if I was wicked,” she cried entreatingly.. 
** But I tell you,” and there was a defiant ring in her voice, “I 
am glad he is dead. It may be wicked, but I am glad, Mrs. 
Craigie,” going forward, the defiance dying out of her tone. 
“When I have told you—everything—perhaps—you will not. 
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blame me. Tell me,” she went on, with a sudden change of 
voice, ‘‘ how it happened. Dead, dead! Is he really dead?” 
‘The question came sharply, almost roughly, as she laid her 
hand on Edith’s arm. ‘‘ You are telling me the truth ?” 

‘Yes, the truth.’””’ Edith shrank back from her a little, and 
the girl’s face grew very white. 

“You think I am not fit to touch you, if I am glad—glad he 
is dead?’’ she said very low. ‘‘Perhaps you will understand— 
when you know.” 

“Tt is not that. I never thought you were very happy— 
but " 

“But you didn’t expect this? You thought I would have 
shown some decency of feeling. Have cried a little; been a 
little sorry! But,” her'voice softening, ‘‘don’t think badly of 
me. I can’t bear you should think badly of me.” Then she 
said in a low voice, ‘ Please tell me everything.” 

“He was riding along that steep piece of hill which goes 
sheer down to the Mall, on this side, on the lower road, you 
know, just below this house. It seems the pony shied over 
the Khud, because they—found him at the foot of the 
hill—dead. The pony was found higher up, caught by some 
trees in its fall.” 

** Do you think he had—any pain?” 

“* No, they say he must have been killed at once.” 

Nancy drew a sharp breath. 

“Tam glad of that. I am—glad—he had no pain.” 

She was looking out of the window with wide open eyes. 
The horror of it all was coming upon her. Our thoughts, 
never mind how bitter against the living, soften unconsciously 
towards the dead. 

“‘They are bringing him up here,” Mrs. Craigie said, 
breaking the silence. ‘Dr. Plowden was down there with 
him, and galloped up to tell us when he saw he could be of 
no use.” 

But Nancy was not listening. A sudden fact had risen 
up with startling clearness to confront her. Charlie Howard 
was dead. The wrong he had done her whilst he lived could 
never be redeemed now. A wave of crimson dyed her face, 
then passed away, leaving it deadly white, and the pain that 
was always in her eyes now deepened. 2 
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*‘ Mrs. Craigie, I am going to tell you about my married— 
my life—with Charlie Howard.” She spoke wearily and yet 
with a certain rapidity, as if what she had to tell must be told 
quickly, though it tired her. ‘‘ I ask you for my sake never to 
tell it again, even to your husband. When you have heard it, 
I don’t think you will want to tell anyone; it is not,” with a 
harsh little laugh, ‘“‘a pretty story. I want to tell you— 
because—I want to right myself in your eyes. It can do no 
one any harm now—except myself,” she ended with a quiver 
in her voice. 

And then she told Edith Craigie her story, beginning from 
that day when her father had persuaded her to marry Charlie 
Howard, speaking in that listless, level, tired voice, standing 
quietly near the window, her eyes looking on to the cloud- 
wreathed hill in front of her. And her companion listened, 
never interrupting her, whilst the tears gathered in her eyes, 
and ran down her cheeks. 

‘* My poor Nancy, my poor Nancy,” she said at last, “‘it is 
too terrible, it could not have been worse.” 

The faintest wannest smile flitted across Nancy’s face for a 
second. And yet it had been worse! worse than Edith could 
dream, for had not everything been embittered a thousand-fold 
by the fact that she had loved Guy ?—and—Edith did not 
know that ! 

‘‘Can you wonder,” she went on passionately, “ that I am 
glad it is at anend? That I am free—free!’’ She threw back 
her head. ‘‘ Can you blame me if I grew to distrust and then 
to hate him? Even now that he is dead, can I forgive him 
utterly ? Has he not left a stain upon my name—a stain which 
hurts me though no one may know it—that can never, never 
be removed ?” 


“Oh! Nancy, forgive me for having misjudged you at first. © 


What you must have gone through I dare not think. Forgive 
me, dear.”’ 

“Tt was only natural, Mrs. Craigie,” she said softly, “I 
must have seemed heartless and—bad. I daresay,” with a 
little catch in her voice, ‘‘ I shall often be thought that. But 
I can’t help that. I can’t pretend to feel what I don’t. I 
sometimes think it would be better if I did, it would be easier— 
I think.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


“My dear Mrs. Graves, I must say I think Mrs. Howard has 
no sense of decency,” Mrs. Heston indignantly remarked a 
few days later to a bosom friend. ‘I met her yesterday on 
one of those lonely upper roads with her hands full of flowers, 
looking perfectly happy, in a black dress, and a black sailor 
hat,” her voice ascended to nearly a shriek. ‘‘ A woman who 
has been a widow for only three days going walks and wearing 
a ‘sailor hat.” Mrs. Heston’s feelings had been outraged 
beyond endurance, and her friend said : 

‘** How absolutely heartless,’’ whilst another woman chimed 
in: 

‘IT can’t see why she shouldn’t go for country walks, and 
wear exactly what she likes. J call her a very sensible woman. 
As for her looking perfectly happy, I’ve never seen a sadder 
face in my life. I went to leave a card, and met her in the 
garden, and to look into her eyes made me feel inclined to 
cry.’ 

**T don’t see why she should look unhappy,” objected Mrs. 
Heston, ‘‘ she and her husband never got on and 

‘* Well, then, why on earth shouldn’t she wear a sailor hat ?’’ 

‘* Because I think,” Mrs. Heston said severely, ‘‘ considering 
she flirted with any amount of men when he was alive, she 
owes it to him to “i 

“Cover herself in crape now he is dead to soothe his 
feelings, eh ? I must say there is an originality in that reason- 
ing, Mrs. Howard may be forgiven for not having seen or 
grasped. I heard he flirted too.” 

“It isn’t fair to bring that up now,” Mrs. Heston said 
virtuously, “it was really very little compared to hers. I don’t 
think it is nice to talk of that poor man in this way.” 

It is strange that when a man dies some people think it is 
necessary for the first time to curb their tongues and speak 
well of him. Do they never realise that it is the living, not 
the dead, that their words can harm? If they are so careful 
not to speak unkindly of the dead, who are beyond the reach 
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of their strictures, is it not curious they should take almost a 
delight in giving vent to sentiments that can wound the living 
as they could never wound those who lie in their graves? Is 
it not rather a false idea of charity? Speak ill of the dead if 
you like, God has taken them out of harm’s way, no words of 
yours can hurt them, but the living—spare the living, for they 
can suffer still. 

‘** My dear Nancy, I cannot, I cannot let you do it.” 

Mrs. Craigie was sitting in the drawing-roorh with Nancy 
about a week after Howard’s funeral. It was a rainy day. 
Not like an English rainy day, with a gentle patter, patter, 
patter, and a uniform grey sky, but with a heavy down-pour 
lasting for hours, whilst the clouds crept up close to the house, 
and everything inside the bungalow felt damp to the touch. 

‘* But I must, Mrs. Craigie. It will be some time before I 
can get any money out from home—I sometimes wonder if I 
ought to have asked for help at all—and this was too good 
a chance to lose. Yes, I know he has left me everything, but 
I couldn’t touch his money. If only he had some near 
relations they should have it, but I don’t know of any and—I 
dread anyone guessing the reason I cannot keep it. I have 
been going into his accounts, and his debts are so enormous, I 
fancy they’ll swallow up a good deal of the capital. You see 
he had to supply Mrs. Walton with money I have found out— 
quite rightly too,” the colour rushing to her cheeks. ‘I fancy 
he gave her whatever she asked for. It used to puzzle me 
how difficult it was to get any ready money for anything, and I 
hated having bills. But when once everything is settled, and 
the debts paid off, I never want to hear of his money again. 
Dad will tell me how I can manage to get rid of it without— 
everyone knowing. So you see I am only too glad to have 
this chance.” 

**Let me lend you money if you want it. Stay with me 
until October and let us go home together. I hate the idea of 
your going to that boarding-house, and trudging every day to 
teach those wretched little Carnegies for four hours every 
morning. It’s perfectly preposterous! ” 

“It’s the death of my own choosing, you know.” 

“‘Mrs. Carnegie ought to have refused to have you. I wish 
she had.” 
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’ “Please don’t wish that! I can’t tell you how much happier 
I am now I feel I can earn enough money to keep me going 
till October. Father will be able to scrape together enough 
for my passage home by then. Oh! Mrs. Craigie,” the tears 
coming into her eyes, “to think that I am going to burden 
them again. Ought I to do it?—and yet I cannot touch his 
money, I cannot.” 

Purry Khund was muchly interested in watching Mrs. 
Howard’s behaviour and movements, and was electrified on 
being told that she had been left so badly off she was only too 
glad to accept the situation of governess to the Carnegies’ two 
little girls of six and seven, until the weather became cooler, 
and she could go home. 

“TI expect she was extravagant and spent all his money,” 
Mrs. Heston observed; ‘‘ of course I am sorry for her, though 
I can’t help feeling that perhaps, after all, it is only what she 
deserves.” 

Nancy established herself in a very quiet boarding-house 
close to the Mall, at the foot of the hill below the hospital. 
No one except the girl herself knew all the pinching and saving 
she went through at that time. She gave up her dandy and 
jhampanis most cheerfully, and did not even keep a pony, 
but trudged half-way up a steep hill, in all weathers, to the 
‘Carnegies’ house. 

When Mrs. Craigie discovered this she was very angry 
indeed. 

“You'll simply kill yourself, Nancy. Walking in the rain 
will give you cold, and walking in the sun will give you 
‘sunstroke.” 

**Don’t you see, the effects of the rain will counteract the 
effects of the sun, and vice versé? Please don’t be cross with 
me,” very penitently, though she smiled a little; “I feel I am 
frightfully obstinate and faddy, but I don’t want to have the 
expense of keeping jhampanis, or a pony. Several people 
have offered to lend me a pony, but I don’t like to take 
their offers when I feel all the time it is my own choice to 
go without one. It’s different riding someone else’s animal 
just now and then to riding it every day. You see, my poverty 
is self-inflicted—though I think it is natural—and I don’t see 
why others should suffer for it. Besides, although I’m poor,” 
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with a little laugh, “‘ I’m proud, and I don’t want to be under 
obligations to anyone.” 

‘*T suppose that means you don’t intend me to lend you 
a pony. But I mean to all the same, so you needn't make 
any fuss.” 

‘No, please; I couldn’t let you really,”’ said Nancy earnestly. 
“It is very, very good of you, but I can manage all right. You 
see, as the boarding-house I’m in is on the Mall, I really never 
want a pony except in the morning, and the walk to the 
Carnegies’ really doesn’t do me any harm.” 

** You are as obstinate asa pig! Really, Nancy, you might 
be nice and let me lend it you; it would be a great pleasure to- 
me to feel I could make life a little easier for you.” 

“Dear Mrs. Craigie, you do that as it is, by being so good to 
me. If you'll lend me a pony sometimes to go for a ride with 
you, I’d love that, only I really don’t want one otherwise.” 

‘Oh, well, I suppose you must have your own way, only if 
you break down and get ill I shan’t be surprised.” 

The weeks slipped away. The rains broke up, and fresh, 
smiling, breezy September had come and gone, giving way to: 
a delightfully cool, bright October. Oh, for an autumn day in 
the Hills! When you feel the fresh wind in your face, and 
see the bright, soft sky overhead flecked here and there with 
fleecy clouds. Days that seem to put new vigour into one, and 
carry us back in thought over the wide seas to the wind-swept 
moorlands at home, bathed in the gentle September sunshine. 
There is the same life-giving air, the same exhilarating 
freshness. 

Nancy loved the beauty of it all, and if she was not too 
tired after her morning climb to the Carnegies’, she would 
take long, lonely walks, threading in and out amongst the 
lovely mountain paths, or go for long rides with Mrs. Craigie 
down the winding tonga-road amongst the hills. Edith 
watched her anxiously, and was glad to see how her cheeks. 
regained their colour, though pain seemed to have set its. 
indelible mark upon her face. The suffering was over now, 
but it had gone too deep ever to be forgotten or to be oblite- 
rated, and it was the traces of that suffering which lurking in 
the blue eyes, and the beautifully sad mouth gave to the girl’s 
face an indescribable charm. .That beauty, perfected by 
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suffering, is the grandest beauty of all, but those who possess: 
it would perhaps tell that it was not worth the bitter price: 
they paid before they gained it. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘““ WELL, Guy, it is jolly having you up here again.” 

Edith Craigie was sitting in the verandah talking to her 
cousin one afternoon in the beginning of October. 

“‘'You look as if the plains had done you good instead of 
harm. You look much better than when you went down in 
June. - Didn’t you find it pretty dusty coming up in the tonga 
to-day ? I thought you would. How’s Mrs. Howard? Oh! 
she’s quite well, bless her! You know she’s teaching those 
wretched Carnegie children. I wrote and told you, didn’t I?” 

** Yes,” rather hesitatingly, ‘‘I believe she is left rather 
badly off.” 

The idea that Guy knew Nancy’s story had naturally never 
entered her head. . 

‘“* And oh! what do you think? She’s going home with the 
Carnegies to look after the children on board, as they will pay 
her passage for her if she does.” 

Upon which Lefroy gave vent to curious statements as. 
regards the wickedness of people in general who took gover- 
nesses on board with them, and the Carnegies in particular. 
He also declared that the office of governess ought to be- 
entirely abolished, which was of course idiotic. But then. 
people are always supposed to be idiotic when they are in love,. 
so after all he was only living up to what was expected of him, 
and very few of us can ever lay claim to doing that! 

As Edith listened to him, a sudden idea occurred to her ; it. 
had struck her as rather an eccentric proceeding on Guy’s. 
part to come up to Purry Khund when he could not get more: 
than two or three days’ leave at the time, but now she thought 
she saw the reason of it. 

“I do believe he’s in love with her! What an idiot I was. 
never to think of it before. Hurrah! I hope it’s true!” she 
told herself delightedly. It seems rather soon perhaps to think 
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-about it, but they could settle things up and wait, and nobody 
need know.” 

Her only fear was that Nancy should not respond, for 
knowing the girl as she did, and quite unconscious that Guy 
knew her story, she felt Nancy would probably shrink from 
marrying anyone, much less anyone she really cared for, with 
‘that stigma attached to her name. For Edith knew how 
terribly sensitive she was on that point. However, she hoped 
for the best, and the result of her hoping was that she sat 
-down and wrote a letter to Nancy after dinner that evening : 


** My Dear NANcy, 

“IT am going to the top of your ‘Giant Mountain’ 
‘to-morrow, if it is fine, with Eddie. We’ll have tea at the top 
-and come home in the moonlight. I'll send the pony down for 
you at two o’clock sharp. The syce will show you where to 
‘meet us on the road, it would be so out of your way to come 
up here. Can’t accept any excuses. 

‘Yrs. affectionately, 
‘‘ EDITH CRAIGIE.” 


“I won’t tell her Guy is here,” she said to herself, ‘“‘and then 
‘when she meets him quite unprepared, I’ll see if she seems 
-glad or not, and perhaps I’ll be able to find out which way the 
wind blows.” 


- Very early next afternoon you might have seen a little 
«cavalcade making their way slowly up to the top of the highest 
hill which shadows Purry Khund. Colonel Craigie first on his 
-strong-looking little black hill pony, then Edith in her dandy, 
followed by a train of dirty coolies ready to change places with 
‘her smart jhampanis in their task of carrying her up the steep 
mountain side; then Guy and Nancy, bringing up the rear, 
riding together when the road was wide enough—which seemed 
‘to the former very seldom—or else following each other, as the 
ponies carefully picked their way up the narrow path. 

They had tea on the top of that mountain—nine thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, a nice reasonable height from 
which to enjoy afternoon tea—and Nancy rattled away as Guy 
thad never seen her do since the old days on board. She did 
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nearly all the talking, and the others listened and laughed, 
until at last Edith Craigie observed : 

‘* What a chatter-box you are, Nancy. Come, Guy, take her 
to see the view from the top’”—they were having tea in a little - 
‘sheltered hollow on the side of the hill—‘and then we must 
be going down. It gets so cold directly the sun sets. I’m 
going to superintend the packing, and Eddie must stay and 
help me. Come, be quick and go, or we shall be late.” 

Guy took the lead, following a little path which led to the 
top of the hill, then ran along the tip-top ridge, and ended 
abruptly, the mountain shelving away sheer down to the lake 
at their feet. The hills which surrounded it looking from that 
height like small wooded knolls. 

**Come back a little,” Guy said, retracing his footsteps, ‘<I 
think when one gets toc close to the edge one loses the beauty 
and only thinks of the height.” 

A sudden silence fell upon them as they stood and gazed at 
that marvellous scene before them, and the girl drew her 
breath sharply, as if the beauty of it almost hurt her. On one 
side those wonderful plains of India stretched away as far as 
the eye could reach, all aglow with the rays of the setting sun, 
which was just dipping below the horizon in quivering golden 
light. Whilst on the other side range after range of hills rose 
from the foot of the mountain on which they stood, rising and 
falling in gigantic waves, until they ended in those eternal 
‘snows in the distance, tinted by the glorious sunset, banked up 
here and there with billowy rosy clouds. A sense of one’s 
utter insignificance is borne in upon one, when one stands on 
some peak like that which shadows Purry Khund, and all 
self-centred thoughts seem to sink away abashed as that 
wonderful panorama spreads itself before us. The vast 
grandeur seems to mock our littleness, the eternal hills our 
mortality. How many men and women have watched, with 
full hearts and longing eyes, those calm snow-clad mountains 
rearing their proud heads to the blue sky above, with a restless 
longing to carry some of that exquisite purity and beauty into 
their own sordid, petty lives, with a passionate craving to live 
a little nearer to the God who made this wondrous world. 

They stood there without speaking until the hills below them 
lay in shadow. The sun had set in golden glory, dyeing the 
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snows with a crimson glow which, fading to a warm, rosy 
flush, crept higher and higher, changing as it went toa delicate 
pink tint that suddenly died away, and the mountains stood 
out stern and cold against the quickly-paling evening sky. A 
sudden keen, sharp wind sprang up, blowing straight from the 
north, and Nancy gave an involuntary little shiver. 

‘* They were so beautiful,” she said, her eyes still watching 
those snow-capped peaks, ‘‘and now they are so cold. Let us. 
go,” and she turned away in the direction in which they had 
come up. 

‘“* How cold you are,” he said, taking her hand in his as it 
hung down by her side. She did not draw it away, the feeling 
of his strong, warm grasp gave her a sense of individuality 
which those eternal hills seemed for the nonce to have swept 
away. 

** Nancy, I go down to-morrow! You know why I came up, 
don’t you? I’m not going home to the depot until March 
now, and I felt I couldn’t let you leave India without asking 
for your promise. You will give it me now, won’t you? 
Promise, Nancy.” 

He stopped short, still holding her hand in his, and looked 
down at her. 

“Promise, Nancy,” he repeated. 

‘** Promise what ? ” she asked very low. 

He laughed—a tender, caressing little laugh. 

**To be my wife, child; you know quite well what I mean. 
Oh, Nancy !””—as he saw an indescribable change in the dear 
little face before him—‘“‘I will wait as long as you like, only 
promise, dear.” 

“T can’t.” She raised her eyes to his, and the longing in 
them hurt him. 

“You can’t, Nancy! How do you mean you can’t? Oh, 
little girl, if only you knew how I loved you—if only you knew 
the longing I have to shield you, and take care of you, you 
would not be so cruel as to send me away like this.” 

** It—would—not—be—fair—on—you,” she dragged the 
words out slowly, as the colour flamed into her cheeks. ‘I 
was never married to him! Some day it might be known—how 
can one tell ?—and then—you might be sorry. No, please 
listen,” she went on as he interrupted her with a fierce’ 
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exclamation of dissent. ‘‘ You don’t realise what it would be, 
now—you are sorry for me—you are kind and true—but I can’t 
marry you. It would be so terrible to find out some day you 
regretted it. I care too much to run the risk of spoiling your 
life.” : 

‘‘This is sheer madness, Nancy,” he broke in passionately ; 
“‘surely you are not going to wreck both our lives for a senti- 
ment. Spoil my life, child. If you want to do that, you are 
taking the surest way to do it! Oh! haven’t we had enough 
pain without living through any more? If the whole world 
knew the wrong he did you, do you think it would make me 
love you one atom less, or weaken the wish to make you my 
wife? You know in your heart that nothing can change my 
feelings towards you, and knowing this you shall not send: me 
away.” 

Her eyes were soft with unshed tears as she looked ‘back into 
his eager, passionate ones. 

‘*1’m very weak, I know,” she said, with a little, tremulous 
smile. ‘‘But I can’t find any arguments when—when you 
talk to me. And yet,” with a sudden determination ringing 
through her voice, “‘I can’t give in unconditionally. I can’t, 
Guy,” laying her other little cold hand on his; “‘ you must 
promise me something first.” | 

‘‘ That depends on what it is, little woman.” 

The anxiety was dying out of his face, and giving way toa 
great tenderness. 

‘“* Tell me.” : 

“‘That you should think this over—for a year. That you 
should not write to me for all that time. I want to give you a 
fair chance—and then-+if you don’t change, you—can ¢ome,” 
she said the words very shyly and softly. 

‘* My Lady Caprice is still the same, I see,” he said with that 
half-playful, half-tender intonation which she had remembered 
so often with such pain and longing. ‘‘ However, though her 
caprices are always a little hard to understand, I’ll try and 
bear them patiently, as I feel somehow that everything will 
come right in the end. Come, sweet lady mine. Your dear 
little hands are like ice. Nancy, I wonder if you’ve ever 
guessed the longing I have sometimes had to hold them in 
mine, as I am holding them now? Don’t look sad, little girl, 
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the sadness is all over now. There, I won’t bother you any 
more, only I—wish the year was over!” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


A sMART little dog-cart stood in front of a large grey house, 
surrounded by trim, well-kept grounds, which sloped away to: 
fresh green fields beyond. 

** Good-bye, Nancy,” Edith Craigie said as she got into 
the trap and took the reins. ‘‘I wish I was going to stay 
at home and have a nice dawdling afternoon too. What are 
you going to do?” 

‘‘Going into the woods to find primroses. Then I shall 
take the train to town, and stand outside Waterloo, and sell 
them for a penny a bunch. I’ve got a craze for turning 
honest pennies! Good-bye,” waving her hand, and Edith 
drove away. 

Nearly six months had passed by since that day when Nancy 
parted from Guy. Not very happy months on the whole, for 
the girl’s home-coming had revealed to her for the first time 
all the selfish depths of her father’s character. If she had 
dreamt for a moment that her father would agree with her 
that under the circumstances it was impossible for her to use 
Howard’s money, she had been mistaken. At first he was 
surprised, then pathetic, then angry, then insulting. To marry 
one’s daughter to a man with a fair income, and then to be 
expected to receive her back into the family fold with joy, as. 
a widow without a sixpence, was distinctly trying. He told 
Nancy she was a confounded idiot, and several other startling 
facts. She remarked she was quite willing to earn her own 
living, which incensed him more than anything. 

His first feelings on hearing of Howard’s death were those 
of unmixed pleasure. Nancy would come home, and they 
would live so comfortably on her money. It could not have 
turned out better, it really was a wonderful piece of good luck. 
Even when Nancy told him all that had happened, it did not 
alter his opinion on the subject. And then to have all his 
plans turned upside down, and inside out, just for a silly, 
morbid sentiment! It really was enough to try the patience of 
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Job! So it may be readily understood that Colonel Bethune, 
not possessing quite such an enduring character as that of the: 
sage of old, found that that commodity of his was not only 
tried—the supply being proved quite unequal to the demand— 
but was completely worn out for good. 

The Carnegies had been most anxious she should go on 
teaching their two little girls until their return to India in 
the following autumn, and three days of her father’s society 
had taught Nancy that it was the wisest thing she could do. 
She accepted their offer and told her father what she had done. 

“You can use Charlie Howard’s money as you like,” she 
had said, “‘ I give it entirely into your hands. I shall earn my 
own living as best I can.” 

A torrent of endearing epithets followed, and Nancy thought 
to herself that Charlie and her father had several characteristics. 
in common, one being a sudden flow of affection when they 
had gained their point. 

‘“* Wouldn’t she stay at home and be his own, dear, bright. 
daughter once more? They would miss her so.” 

She had pressed her lips together tightly, she loved those: 
merry brothers and sisters so dearly, and it was hard to leave 
them again so soon. But she was young and sensitive. The 
horror of her life with Howard hung over her like acloud. To: 
touch his money would have been impossible to her. If her 
father chose to use it well and good, but she felt she could not. 
stay at home and reap the benefits of it. 

“‘ No, I can’t stay at home,” she had said. Then she hadi 
turned, and left him staring after her vacantly. 

The Craigies were home on leave. Colonel Craigie’s eldest 
brother had lent them a’house in the country for the spring. 
and summer months, much to the delight of Edith, who. 
revelled in the big garden. 

Although Easter fell early that year, the little Carnegies’’ 
studies, not being of the severest type, were cut short much. 
sooner than their governess expected, to meet the demands of 
a grandmother who was clamouring for them. As Mrs. Craigie 
had long since exacted a promise from Nancy to go and stay 
with them when they were settled, the girl wrote and asked if 
she might come for the first week of her holidays. And so it 
came about that Nancy stood at the hall door that lovely, mild. 
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March day, and waved to Edith Craigie as she drove away 
down the winding drive to pay a round of calls. 

Nancy walked into the pretty drawing-room, full of sweet- 
scented spring flowers. There were slender lilies-of-the-valley, 
long-stalked daffodils, graceful nodding bunches of japonica- 
marcissus. Big pots of stiff, white, pink, and blue hyacinths, 
and little bowls of violets nestling among their smooth green 
leaves. She went from one vase to another, bending over the 
lovely flowers, rearranging one here and there with a gentle 
loving touch, then walked out through the open French window 
into the sunshiny garden beyond. 

Far away swept the gently undulating green fields, broken 
here and there by some small wood, the branches of the trees 
showing the very faintest suspicion of the tenderest green or 
brown. Overhead that delicately-tinted, exquisite sky of an 
English spring-tide, melting into soft misty blue-grey haze 
towards the horizon. Near at hand the fresh green lawns, 
bordered by brilliant golden crocuses, whilst over the walls 
of the house clambered the jasmine with its yellow star-like 
flowers, the gorgeous scarlet pyrus japonica, the new, tender 
reddish shoots of the fresh little ivy leaves. Nature was 
singing her resurrection carol in a thousand different ways, 
‘and every tree and plant and flower were springing into life 


and beauty. ‘‘ The winter is past, the winter is past!” sang 
the birds, and all creation seemed to join in and take up 
the cry. 


Nancy walked across the smooth trim lawn, and through a 
gate into the field beyond, and on to a little wood which lay 
on the other side of it. She climbed up on toa stile which 
led into the wood, and sat looking up into the clear sky 
through the delicate tracery of the branches, thickened here 
and there by the full green and brown buds. Presently she 
got down, and wandered into the wood, where the primroses 
were just beginning to open their pale yellow eyes, and the 
pretty periwinkles peeped up from amongst their shiny smooth 
green leaves. There were clumps of wee white violets dotted 
here and there, nestling away down in the soft springy moss, 
or nearly hidden from view by the ground ivy which crept 
along near them. The lilac trees had burst their buds, and 
the exquisite tiny fresh green leaves lay tightly curled 
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together, waiting until the sun’s warm kisses should call 
them to unfurl themselves in perfect beauty. The flowering 
currants had hung out their bright red-pink tassels, and the 
yellow berberis flowers stood stiffly upright between their 
leaves with their sharply-serrated edges. It was a day of 
hopefulness. A day of beginnings, with the sure promise of 
a more perfect future. 

‘“* Found at last! ’’ exclaimed a voice behind her, and Nancy 
turned with a start. 

“Guy!” 

She stood there, her hands full of primroses, the colour 
coming and going in her cheeks, and that sweet startled look 
of glad surprise in the ovely blue eyes. 

“Guy!” 

‘“You have said that twice already. Have you nothing else 
to say to me?” 

He had taken her hands in his, holding them lightly 
not to crush her flowers, whilst he looked down into her 
face. 

“* Why have you come ?” 

‘* Because I wanted to! A very good reason too, isn’t it ? 
You know when men are sent to prison, if they behave well, 
the authorities sometimes shorten their time. Metaphorically 
speaking, I’ve been to prison and I’ve been very good. I’ve 
obeyed orders for six months, I’ve never written, and I’ve— 
‘oh !—I’ve done everything in all reason, and now I expect my 
reward. Nancy,” breaking off with a sudden tenderness in his 
tone, ‘ I’ve been hungering so to see you. Edith wrote and 
told me you were here. I got her letter when I arrived from 
India, and—the temptation was too great, so I came, only 
staying in town two days. I’m not going to be banished for 
another six months, I utterly refuse to allow it. I shall write 
to you seven times a week at least, and I shall come and see 
you whenever I can.” 

“But I’m a governess, you know, and the Carnegies 
-wouldn’t approve of a ‘ follower,’ I’m sure,” she said with a 
happy little laugh. 

“IT can’t help that. Besides, you are going to marry me in 
July, so there’s no reason you should go back to them. Please 
-don’t say you don’t approve of my plan, lady mine, because 
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that would be too capricious altogether, wouldn’t it? Come 
and sit down on the stile and talk to me.” 

She climbed up and sat down where she had sat an hour 
before all alone, and he stood near, facing her, with his arms. 
folded on the top railing. 

“‘ Guy,” she said at last, after they had been talking a long, 
long time, “‘ Guy, you have really thought it over? You are: 
certain of yourself? Really?” 

She laid her hand on his shoulder and looked into his eyes. 
anxiously. 

“You are very hard to convince, child.” 

‘** Because ”’ she hesitated. 

“‘ Because what ?” he caught her hand in both his own. 

‘* Because—if you are—I am—very happy.” 

** What a confession ! And what a blush! Oh! my darling,” 
breaking off with a sudden change of tone, “it was worth all 
the pain fo gain such happiness as this at last. And yet my 
pain was nothing as compared to yours. Nancy, Nancy, I 
would give anything to take that sad look out of your face. 
When you are laughing and talking I think to myself, ‘It has. 
gone now,’ and then it comes back again. It never quite goes, 
and—it hurts me to see and know what brought it there.” 

*‘ Never mind, dear,” she raised her hand and passed her 
fingers caressingly over his close-cropped dark hair, just 
beginning to be tinged with grey on the temples. “I am 
happy now—so happy—I always—cared—even on board,” a 
curiously glad light sprang suddenly into his eyes, “‘and—the 
pain doesn’t matter, because everything has come right—in 
the end.” 

The sun had set, and the deep crimson promise of a fair 
to-morrow dyed the sky, before they turned and. left the wood.. 





THE END. 





The Ancient Wap: A Trivial Topic. 


**Monumentum ere perennius.” 


THIs is a very old country, and without knowing or heeding 
it we are all of us more or less in bondage to the past. 
Our lives are shaped by what is left to us, and whether 
we turn to the right or to the left every day was really 
determined for us untold years ago. County councils—more 
imperious than emperors—cannot alter it; even they, 
like the rest of us, must work with what they have. For 
if one searches among the monuments of the work of the 
dim forgotten dead, there comes out the curious result that 
some of the commonest and more ancient of them are still 
in use every day for their original purpose. There are, of 
course, carbonised stumps of the piles of lake dwellings, and by 
those that have the skill there are flint instruments to be found 
by the score. But one would not call a pocket-knife, or even 
the stump of a gate-post,a monument. Stonehenge and its 
brethren are so old that no one knows anything whatever 
about them, but they can hardly be older than the oldest thing 
in the country, and that is a country road. Before men 
build a temple or a town, it is without all contradiction that 
they must make a way to it. But that the road should 
remain as a monument when town and traffic have passed 
away seems at first sight unlikely. Yet it is so. 

Now, ancient monuments are very precious things. There is 
a society to protect them, and there is usually rather more 
outcry when its owner proposes to touch one than when a 
dozen or so Englishmen are shot down in Africa. To 
practical people the ancient monument is dear, because it 
supplies a reason for archeological picnics, and papers after- 
wards before (more or less) learned societies, and even—if fates 
and the editor are kindly—for an article in one of the magazines. 
And these people work themselves up into a genuine fever of 
admiration for the beauties of their monuments, which colours 
their own lives and those of others, so that at this moment 
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there are men in England ready to compel a quarter of Egypt 
to remain desert rather than allow the stone floor of an island 
temple which they have never seen, and never will see, to be 
periodically flooded by the waters of the Nile. But there are 
others who value the ancient monument, not so much for its 
beauty (of a truth it is far more often unbeautiful than not), 
but for the scraps and fragments of unwritten history which 
cling to it. Now, when things are desired, their value is pro- 
portionate to their scarceness, and the older history gets the 
less there is of it, and so the more precious it ought to be. 
Let us see, therefore, whether there are any fragments, even 
ever so small, to be scraped off that very ancient monument, 
a country road. But, first of all, is it really so very at@ient, 
after all ? 

When Mr. Pickwick rode up by coach from Ipswich to Bury 
St. Edmunds, it took him about three hours, for though the mail- 
coach of our grandfathers and great-grandfathers is supposed 
to have gone at least ten miles an hour, that did not allow for 
stoppages and patches of bad road. Although our ancestors 
would never have confessed it—a mail-coach drive being con- 
sidered one of the peculiar glories of Britain—after three hours 
of it passengers were quite ready to stretch their legs, and 
began to watch the milestones tothe next stopping-place. So, 
as the coach ran along the broad road between what were then 
promising young trees, but which have now grown up and 
arched over the way so as to make it dark at nights and 
ghostly, all except the unfortunate couple who had the hind 
seat facing the guard, and got the wind down the back of 
their necks, looked steadily ahead towards their destination. 
They passed (though they did not know it) to the left, buried 
in a wood, a kind of amphitheatre, of which no man knows the 
maker or the purpose; but our ancestors, having no imagination 
to spare except for witches, decided that it was a big bull ring, 
and so named it. Presently the coach came to the lip of a 
valley, where the road ran down straight in a steep descent for 
the better part of a mile, a place not to be adventured at a trot 
with a light heart. And there in front of them, on the other 
side of the valley, ought to have been the town they were 
seeking. Only it was not there at all, but away to the right, 
looking pretty enough among the trees, which have the 
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mysterious property of hiding themselves away in some 
manner before you get to them, so as to leave nothing but 
mean houses and squalid fences. Nevertheless, the road went 
straight and steep down the face of the hill, paying no regard 
to the town instead of slanting off to it ina gentle slope. So 
Mr. Pickwick was carried down one hill and through a brook 
and up to the top of another hill, where there was a green and 
cross roads and a sharp turn before he could be driven past 
the ladies’ school on which he made that unlucky raid, through 
narrow, crooked streets and past a couple of big churches, 
to his destination. And here it may be said that the reviser 
and compiler of the posthumous papers of the Pickwick Club 
has in this instance shown less attention to topography and 
local detail than he is generally credited with, and though the 
natives do their best to make things fit in right with Mr. 
Pickwick’s adventures, they cannot manage it satisfactorily 
anyhow. 

Concerning that half-forgotten little town, some things have 
been written, and many more might be, for there is hardly any 
collection of habitations except the brand new residential suburb, 
or the miles of mean streets that cluster round factories in the 
North and elsewhere, that has not a character of its own which 
is interesting. One would be troubled, for instance, to find 
another town with a public monument (in private grounds) 
erected to commemorate the fact that Magna Charta was not 
signed there but somewhere else altogether ; nor has even 
Peebles, which, in the opinion of its inhabitants, in the matter 
of pure devilment leaves Paris far behind, produced a book 
by a native author, which triumphantly shows that, even in 
the eyes of the most giddy follower of pleasure, it is not and 
cannot be regarded as dull. Our business is not with these 
things. -They belong to the borough, and not to the Ipswich 
road, away out beyond the Southgate. 

Now, why does that unimportant Suffolk road, after going 
straight along for miles in the most businesslike way, end by 
making such a despicably bad shot at the town—in fact, not 
even an “ outer,” but a complete miss? Simply because the 
road was there before the town was, and not as a mere 
trackway, but a regularly-built highway that meant money 
and expense to divert. It so happens that one of the glories 
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of that little town is, perhaps, the oldest building in the 
country that remains complete and unaltered as it left the 
builder’s hands. It is a solitary tower of pure Norman work, 
to which nothing has ever been added and very little has been 
taken away. The surface of the earth itself has risen eight 
feet since that tower was built, but compared with the road 
the tower is a baby. One thing, however, the borough has 
done to the road, though it could not divert it, and that is to 
bite a bit out of it. If Mr. Pickwick’s coach, instead of 
turning to the right, had gone straight on along the opposite 
arm of the cross-ways in the direction of Newmarket, it would 
soon have come to a stoppage. That the road went on straight 
once upon a time is pretty clear, and it can be picked up again 
further on, but it has -been blocked in that direction for 
many a year. And the reason of that is that they were in a 
way exceedingly sharp men of business in the middle ages 
{quite contrary to what our sentimentalists tell us of 
the days of chivalry); and the Abbots of St. Edmunds, 
one of whom proved more than a match for King John 
himself in a haggle about fees for the confirmation of his 
election, were hardly likely to allow the traffic of a main road 
to go past their walls when it might just as well come through 
and pay tolls at my lord abbot’s gates, and provide guests for 
the profit of the innkeepers who were my lord abbot’s tenants. 
So, though there was not money enough to build a new and 
better road down the hill straight to the town, there was enough 
to block up a mile or more of it and turn the traffic off, and 
anyone who knows the place will appreciate how thoroughly 
and scientifically this was done. 

Since this road is such a very old affair, let us get back as far 
as history will take us, and see what will be found. Now, the 
prehistoric period lies at different depths in different countries. 
Like other things, it depends on the latitude, and is by no 
means the same, for instance, in Rhodesia as it is in Egypt. 
There is a history of East Anglia of a sort from its foundation, 
which the Chronicle, by the way, places impossibly late 
compared with the other early English kingdoms. Some of 
it is true and much of it is certainly mere make-up. If by 
history is meant something definite and certainly localised 
in time and place, then history in West Suffolk goes back 
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through kings and abbots and parliaments, and a “ mysterious 
murder in high life,” that nowadays would have been a fortune 
to the newspapers, and a battle or two of which very little is 
said, onward to the days of King Edward the Confessor. 
There it begins to get misty, but still, in a way, it is possible 
to go back to King Cnut, who, if one may judge old men by 
modern motives, was an exceedingly clever statesman with a 
terribly long memory, and if he could be resuscitated would 
make an excellent colonial secretary. Beyond that, things 
get very dim indeed, and no one seems to do anything sensible ; 
but right away at the very end—placeless and dateless, without 
ancestors and without. posterity—is a figure labelled Bederic, 
of whom all that is known is that he was there before the 
Abbey of St. Edmunds. Now, concerning this Bederic, it is 
best to believe that he never existed. Mr. Pickwick would, 
of course, have accepted him in good faith, as he doubtless 
accepted King Arthur. But the more we learn the less we 
know, and the principle that an impossible tale does not 
become credible, however many years back it may be put, has 
taken nearly all the picturesque out of history. Taking up 
the road, then, at the beginning of history at the time of the 
mythical Bederic, and filling in the piece bitten out, it was 
very much as it is now, except, of course, that it was in no 
sort of repair and there were no hedges. Whether there were 
any dwellings round the green at the cross roads is uncertain ; 
the age of foundations is a terrible thing to determine. But 
if there were, they moved off under the shelter of the abbey 
walls, or, rather, within the circuit of the abbey thorn hedge, 
when that was established. And now, having got beyond the 
reach of records, it is necessary to go by the nature of 
things; and the first thing to do is to construct a map of the 
country as it was in the time of the Roman overlordship and 
before the coming of the English. The common or grammar 
school map of Britannia Antiqua is not of the least use. That 
is a beautifully-coloured affair, with Flavia Czsariensis and so 
forth upon it in large capitals and Londinium in small capitals. 
Camulodunum is certainly in the wrong place, and Venta 
Icenorum doubtful by some miles. But what is worse, the 
coast line is just the same as in this present year of jubilee. 
There is no shipway inside Thanet and no island where the 
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Goodwins are now. The mouths of rivers, which were knowm 
to be open as late as five hundred years ago, are drawn blocked 
as now, the lost land of the Norfolk coast is not given, and so 
little appreciation is shown of the Fenland that the Ouse runs. 
into the sea (per the Eau Brink) at Lynn, instead of at 
Wisbech, as it used to do. The thing is really no better tham 
what one can make off-hand by the simple process of striking 
out every name that bears marks of an English or Danish 
origin. Out go the wicks and wiches, the hams and tons, the 
wells and steads, and still more the thorps and bys of the 
incomers from Germany and Scandinavia. What is left? The 
result is a curious one; what is left are, roughly speaking, the 
capitals of the counties. That is the effective way of putting 
it. The more accurate way would be to say that there are left 
about one or two places in each county whose names show 
them to be of the Roman time or older, and whose sites, more 
often than not, are the same as the modern county town. 
And the exceptions which make it necessary to say only “‘ more: 
often than not,” usually confirm the principle. Huntingdon 
goes, but there is Godmanchester across the bridge. Cambridge 
is not really English, in spite of its appearance; and if it were, 
there is Grantchester two miles to the south. St. Albans goes, 
but only for Verulamium to be revived, and so forth. 

Now, some of the counties are ancient English kingdoms, 
and some—‘ the shires ’—are the artificial divisions into 
which the kings of the West Saxons split up for adminis- 
trative purposes the land conquered from the kingdom of 
Mercia, or redeemed over again from the Danish invaders. 
Less than half-a-dozen, with of course all the Welsh ones, are 
even later than the Conquest. But whatever its origin, 
whether the county is the ancient kingdom or the artificially- 
created shire, it is more or less the district which can be 
conveniently administered from the county town. These 
county towns are, in fact, the natural centres and the first 
places that would be settled. So that the result is reached 
that, before the coming of the English, Britain was a country 
of towns, small, of course, but with nothing in the way of 
villages between them of sufficient permanency to leave a 
name in the way that quite insignificant rivers and brooks 
have done. A wild, barren country, with a few shepherds or 
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swineherds or cowboys speaking British while the townsmen 
spoke Latin; a country “where every place is forty miles. 
from everywhere else ”—Australians of the days before the 
railways, if so be that any are left, will know what that means.. 
Through this desert country from the towns in the midland 
plain to the sea ran our road straight away in its businesslike 
manner; but what was the object of it? It was not a 
military road, built after the Roman pattern and duly 
marked in our map of Britannia Antiqua. It passed 
through no towns, and there were no villages to pass. 
through. It could be only one thing, and that is a trade 
route between the towns of the midland plain and the sea. It 
ends somewhere among the estuaries of the coast, crossing the 
Roman roads from Colchester northwards. Those are the 
estuaries where the big square box which is called a barge 
is loaded with hay, and waits fine weather to slip round to: 
London; in short, the sort of place that any unnavigable craft 
can sail from. But if it was a trade route, it points to a trade: 
of which history is absolutely silent. Up the Rhine and over 
the mountains it would go, as it did again later on in the Middle 
Ages, in the times when Chaucer’s merchant “‘ wolde the sea 


were kept for anything Betwixte Middelburgh and Orewelle.” 
In those and yet more recent times it had passengers enough,. 
so that to this day the commonest “coin” to rake up in a 
Suffolk field is the token of a Nuremberg trader—so very old 
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a complaint is, ‘‘ Made in Germany Or it might go up: 
the Meuse and down the Rhone, and so keep always on Celtic 
ground. But this early trade is in a way a puzzle. Not 
because there is no mention of it in history. History seldom 
mentions such things, and says very little indeed about Hans 
Krawinkel and his other Nuremberg friends. In fact, we 
should never have known of the amount of business they did 
in England if it were not for the tokens with their name and’ 
city upon them. The trouble is the existence of Ariovistus. 
and Hermann and that sort of people, who were distinctly bad 
for trade just at the period when the ancient road should have 
been in full operation. Perhaps it is older than even they. 
Anyhow, the road went out of use at the coming of the English 
into Britain. The making of England has been told by a. 
greater than the present writer (he rather neglected East 
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Anglia, which presented problems of special difficulty), but this 
‘much may be said: The invaders formed their new settlements 
anywhere, on or off the road, without regard to it, and did not 
-even use it as a boundary mark. Hence it happens that at this 
-day the village whose duty it is to repair the road is often two 
miles or more off it, and gets no good from it whatever. Conse- 
-quently, the road is in places repaired no better than it need 
be, and the townsman cyclist coming on a bad mile or two, 
reviles the county council, which is really trying its best to 
bribe the recalcitrant parish into doing the work by means of 
uneconomical grants in aid. The real fault lies with the 
“* Anglo-Saxon ” leader, who would fix his settlement in the 
wrong place; but he and his are gone to Valhalla, and are 
‘beyond the reach of reviling. So the road, which has been 
more than once a main artery of traffic, but now is getting 
deserted again except by the brewer’s dray (even the farmer 
‘when he comes to market comes by train nowadays), leads 
the inquirer into its origin straight up to a puzzle, just the 
same as do Stonehenge and all the really very ancient 
monuments. 

Now, this road was chosen because it is such a quiet, 
common road, with no troublesome history written about it, 
except, of course, the history of Mr. Pickwick, which does not, 
like formal history, make any pretence of not being all made 
up. Fora change, consider one that was never busier than 
to-day. It is said that in time a man gets to the end of 
everything in this world, even of the Edgware-road. In our 
-day his work is shortened for him, for, once upon a time, 
one of the ends was at Dover and the other somewhere on 
the shores of the River Dee. Now, here is another clear 
instance of the bad shots roads make at towns, which is 
the main proof of their extreme antiquity. Of course, in 
the present day, when the city of five million souls has spread 
itself over the map in a forest of houses and streets, it is 
impossible to avoid hitting it somewhere. In comes the 
road from the country as straight as a ruler down to the 
Marble Arch, and there stops. To get to the City it is 
necessary to turn sharp to the left, along one of the arms of a 
-cross-road. But putting things back a bit, it is quite easy 
to see what the Edgware-road originally made for, and at 
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the same time that it is older than London town. Take the 
time when London had not spread much beyond its walls, 
and when on the east there was a brook running down from 
Marylebone to Westminster, and on the west the Serpentine 
was a crinkly stream running under the Knights’ Bridge down 
to the Thames, where the Grosvenor Canal is. To this day 
its old course marks the curved line of the boundary of the 
parish of St. George’s, Hanover-square, and determines the 
fact whether one is a denizen of Belgravia or not. Sweeping 
away the houses and parks and iron railings, it is seen that the 
long, straight road pointed not to Charing Cross, where we 
measure our cab-fares from, but along the high and dry ground 
to a ferry over the Thames, somewhere above Westminster. 
Where exactly the ferry was, it is not now possible to say. No 
one can tell exactly the shifting channel of a tidal river or 
reconstruct the original form of the marshes of Lambeth. 
But there, in the bend of the river, would be a good place for 
a crossing, and there the road went, and probably kept well to 
the south between the marshes and the wooded hills until it 
found its continuation in the Dover-road. Of course, when 
London was a town, and piles were driven into the bed of 
the Thames and a bridge laid across them, no one would use a 
dangerous ferry when an extra mile or so would take them 
safely over London Bridge. So the old trace of the road is 
lost, as is also lost the way in which Lundonbury passed from 
the hands of its Romanised British inhabitants into those 
of the Teutonic invaders. 

- But if one were to try to scrape the history off the Edgware 
Road—which is really the Watling Street—there would be so 
much that it would fill volumes, for its whole history is nothing 
less than the tale of British traffic down to the time when the 
London and Birmingham Railway—which is now called the 
North-Western—made another straight streak in the same 
direction across the map. Therefore it was better to begin 
with a road down in Suffolk, where everything — even 
conjectural history—is on a modest scale. 


JoHN HAwkwoop. 





gn the Mountains of Peru. 


WHEN Pedro Gracia was an infant barely able to support 
himself on his feet without the kindly aid of his mother, 
a landslip from higher up the mountain crashed down upon 
his native village of Aqua del Oro and obliterated several of 
the houses and all who were within them. The house in 
which the Gracia family lived stood directly in the line of 
route taken by the descending mass of earth and boulders, 
and when the crash and roar had subsided it still stood, 
the only one uninjured by the passing avalanche. 

To the Gracias, devout attendants at the little chapel 
where the priest chanted mass for the benefit of his mountain 
parishioners, their escape was nothing but a miracle due 
to the intervention of their patron saint, after whom their 
little son had been named. _ Their belief was strengthened 
by the acquiescence of the priest, and in addition to copious 
donations to all the shrines in the vicinity (for the elder 
Gracia held mining interests that were productive of many 
dollars) they decided to dedicate little Pedro to the service 
of the church. 

During his early boyhood he was docile and obedient, 
and fell in with his parents’ wish without question, devoting 
himself so assiduously to the teaching of his spiritual father 
that great things were prophesied of him in after life, and 
the possibility of their son one day becoming a prince of 
the church augmented the satisfaction his parents felt 
at the decision they had come to. Everything went as 
smoothly as they could have desired, until Pedro began, at 
the age of sixteen, to rapidly develope from the boy into 
the man. Then came a period of unrest that tried both 
the patience and devotion of the parents and the guidance 
of the priest. 

Carita Dominique, the child of equally devout but poorer 
neighbours, gave promise, long before she was fourteen, of 
being beautiful even beyond the ordinary run of dark-eyed 
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mountain belles. Two years younger than Pedro, they had 
played together as children till he, devoting himself more and 
more to his studies, had come less in contact with her. At 
twelve she had been sent away to a neighbouring convent, 
to return two years later with her beauty developed to that 
point when it becomes most enticing and destructive to the 
opposite sex. 

Pedro, returning home from the priest’s and musing upon 
the lessons of saintly beatitude he had been imbibing during 
the day, chanced to meet her at a lonely part of the road. 
The full moon was shining, and the night was clear and 
bright as the day in more northern countries. Carita, 
recognising her old playmate, awakened to the fact that he 
was of shapely and well-proportioned build, and almost as 
much a masculine beauty as she was a feminine. She stopped 
and called him by name. . He, turning at the sound of the 
voice, looked at her without knowing his childhood’s 
companion in the vision of budding womanly loveliness that 
stood before him. 

‘‘ Pedro, Pedro,” she said with cooing softness, as she came 
close to him and held out her hands. ‘Am I forgotten so 
soon? Ah, Pedro, are you dead to Carita?” 

*‘Carita,” he exclaimed, as he feasted his eyes upon her 
faultless face and drank in the essence of her beauty till his 
cheeks grew red and his heart leaped. - ‘Carita! my Carita !” 
he murmured, as his arms opened and closed around her, and 
she, nestling close to his breast, lifted up her face for the kisses 
he showered upon her lips. Pastoral injunctions and clerical 
teaching, the beatitude of the saints and his dedication to the 
church and celibacy, were alike swept from his mind by the 
torrent of passion which surged in tumult through his being. 

‘** My life, my soul, I love you,” he whispered; and she, 
ignoring her religious promptings in the gratification of her 
woman’s vanity, clung the closer to him as she answered, 
**T, too, Pedro, my own; I, too.” 

When he returned, long after his usual hour, to his father’s 
house, his eyes were bright as stars, and his cheeks warm and 
flushed. His parents, noticing his demeanour, attributed it 
to an extra outburst of religious fervour, to which they also 
assigned the lateness of his home-coming. 
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“And of what did the holy father teach you to-day, my 
son,” his mother asked. 

‘** The beatitude of the saints,” he answered; and the parents 
exchanged glances of pride and satisfaction. It was a subject 
well fitted to rouse the young man’s enthusiasm, and his face 
gave testimony of the pious exaltation of his mind. 

So he returned to them night after night, and they, before 
they slept, poured forth their thanks in prayer for the grace 
of heaven which had been bestowed upon the son they had 
dedicated to the church, and which made him appear nightly 
before them, fresh from his studies and meditations, radiant 
as one inspired. It was a rude shock when the priest came 
and inquired if they knew aught of the cause of Pedro’s 
absence on some days, and inattention on others to his studies 
and the teachings of the church. 

While they were exchanging their confidences and 
astounding one another with their experiences, Pedro, with 
Carita in his arms, lounged in a shady and secret nook and 
retold his oft-told tale of love and adoration. She, growing 
mischievous in the security of the conquest she had made, 
and tiring a little, perhaps, of the passionate hymns to her 
beauty which he was always murmuring, broke from his. 
clasp, and standing before him with downcast eyes and 
suffused cheeks, protested : : 

“Oh, Pedro, Pedro! What are you making me do!” she 
sighed. ‘‘ You, who are dedicated to the service of our 
Lady; you who should guide and counsel me; you—you 
speaking to me of love!” 

‘Listen to me, Carita,” he cried, leaping to his feet and 
ineffectually trying to clasp her again in his arms. 

**No, no,” she exclaimed. “No more will I allow you 
to lead me from my duty. You belong to the church; go: 
to it; leave me. You can never be mine, nor I yours. 
Go to your cloister, while I—I break my heart,” and she 
hid her face in her hands and sank forward on her knees, 
sobbing in her grief. 

He knelt beside her, his arms around her, and his face 
against hers. 

‘‘Carita, hear me,” he said. ‘‘Look on me and love 
me, and I leave the church.” 
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“Ah, Pedro, no!” she exclaimed, shrinking from him in 
horror. 

“‘Hear me,” he went on. ‘‘ Who gave my parents the- 
right to give me to the church? Why should I be doomed 
to it by them when God gave me love and you? Carita, 
angel, saint, hear me. Look on me in love, and I sweep- 
all aside for you.” 

‘* Ah, Pedro, do not tempt me so,” she murmured; but 
her lips met his, and the victory she had sought, the victory 
of her beauty over his duty, was complete. 

The conference was still unended when the subject of it 
entered and made confusion worse confounded by affirming 
his intentions, before his parents or the priest could ask a 
question, of renouncing the church for ever and seeking in a 
woman’s love the solace of his life. 

Expostulations were useless; threats without avail. With 
his lips sealed by Carita’s cunning, he refused to name the 
reason of his change. All he would say was that a celibate’s. 
life was not for him, and the priestly robe, to which he had. 
been dedicated, would never hang from his shoulders. 

‘*God gave you to us for a sacrifice to His holy church,” 
his father said solemnly. ‘And we give you as a thanks- 
offering for His mercy. You were born into the world by 
Him to minister His religion.” 

‘‘ Then He should not have given me love,” Pedro answered 
fiercely ; adding, with his head thrown back and his eyes- 
ablaze, ‘“‘ The blunder is His, not mine.” 

** My son, my son!” exclaimed the priest, lifting up his hands 
in horror. But Pedro did not wait for an answer. He had 
gone from the house back to Carita, who was waiting to hear: 
of the completion of his promise. 

Now that the fire was kindled in his breast, she amused’ 
herself to the utmost by trifling with its flame, until Pedro,. 
prayed for from the altar and wept for by his parents, found: 
that the woman’s love he had preferred to the doctrines of 
the church was a more trying burden and a less satisfying 
balm to his peace of mind. The days passed in a whirl of 
feverish delirium for him, until there came into the village 
one whose companionship soothed his passion-stirred being. 

Fair and handsome, a young and delicate English stranger 
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came to the mountains in search of health; and Pedro, 
struck with the freshness of his face and fascinated by the 
tales he told of other lands, grew in affection for him. 
Daily they walked together on the mountain-side or sat in 
the shade at noontide, and gradually the fierce power of 
‘Carita’s attraction waned, and she waited long for her lover, 
while he dallied with his English friend. 

The implied slight galled her, and she, too, sought for 
consolation elsewhere. The kind-hearted priest, noting the 
young stranger’s delicate face, and feeling moved with 
compassion towards him, offered the hospitality of his house 
in place of the rough accommodation of the village inn, 
The offer was gladly accepted, and, as a guest with the 
priest, Pedro had to seek his companionship under the roof 
that had once sheltered him in his studious days. 

Another also came, ostensibly to see the priest, but always 
when he was away in the village and Pedro was not with 
his friend, and while she waited she tried to bring the young 
English stranger under the glamour of her beauty. But 
his blood ran cool, or there were other reasons, and she 
made but little impression upon him. By chance he 
mentioned her name to Pedro, and the flash of the dark 
eyes warned him that he was treading on dangerous ground. 
The same night Pedro tossed sleeplessly to and fro in his 
bed in an agony of jealous suspicion. What if the English 
‘stranger were playing a double game with him? Carita had 
been more tantalising than ever of late, and dark thoughts 
rept into his mind as he recalled many of her mocking 
words. 

There was a strained tone in his voice and a restless 
uneasiness in his manner when next he met the Englishman, 
and then a day or so elapsed without their meeting. 
Wondering at the cause, the young Englishman strolled 
down to the Gracia house to ask whether anything had 
befallen his friend. No, he was told; Pedro was well, but 
thad been away all the day. 

The beauty of the night tempted him, and he wandered 
along the mountain road, wrapped in thought, until he was 
suddenly confronted by a woman’s form. Unconsciously he 
had taken the path which led past the nook where Pedro 
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and Carita met in secret, and she, waiting for her lover, 
saw the stranger coming. 

Chance had put into her hands what her powers of fascina- 
tion had failed to win, and, with her mind made up on the 
impulse of the moment, she hurried out on to the path and 
confronted him. A quick rustling in the bushes sent the 
blood dancing through her veins. Chance was even kinder 
than she had anticipated. 

‘Ah, how long of coming you have been, my loved one,” 
she said, as she pressed up to the Englishman. 

He started back, but she followed a step and put her hands 
upon his shoulders. 

“‘ Senorita Carita, you mistake me for another,” he said, 
‘as he drew farther back. But before she had time to speak 
the bushes rustled and crackled as they were forced aside 
and trampled upon. He turned at the sound, and the moon- 
light streamed on his face. 

““°Tis some mountain cat,” she whispered, willing enough 
to stand aloof now that she knew her mine was fired. 

White-cheeked, with staring, bloodshot eyes, and his chest 
heaving with emotion, Pedro burst in upon his parents’ quiet, 
and, seizing a rifle, was out of the house again before they 
‘could recover from their surprise. Panting and quivering 
with fury, he hastened along the track the English stranger 
‘had lately taken, till it came to a turn. Then he stepped 
‘into the bushes at the side and crept along till he came to 
:a boulder which overhung the path. Voices sounded close 
‘in front of him, and he raised his head slowly until he could 

see over the stone. 

Opposite, not five yards away, sat his hated rival, while 
‘Carita stood beside him, her hand in his and her head bowed. 
With the stealth of a panther he lifted his rifle and pushed 
it silently through the shadow of the bushes until the sights 
came into a line with the heart of the Englishman. His 
fingers closed round the trigger, when a thought flashed 
through his brain. He would listen to his rival’s pleading, 
and choose the most effective moment to fire. As he listened 
he felt his heart grow cold. 

“And more than worthy,” he heard the Englishman say. 
““ You are indeed happy in the love of such a man as Pedro. 
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Through him and your dear old priest my life has been made: 
happier here than I thought it would have been. He has. 
been to me even as a brother, and I love him as one. You 
must not be jealous of my saying that I love him too,” he: 
laughed. ‘‘ We people of a colder clime feel differently on. 
these matters to you warm-blooded children of the south. 
Why, if he came upon us suddenly now he might fire into 
a fury of jealousy because you are holding my hand, not 
knowing of the faintness that had seized me, nor of your 
kindness in assisting me. Ah, my brother, Heaven send. 
that he may never have more cause to doubt a comrade !” 

Softly, too softly for the listener to hear, Carita answered. 

“Why, yes,” the Englishman said. ‘‘ How came you to: 
mistake me for him? Did the love you bear him blind your 
eyes to the difference of our build? But never mind, he will 
be here soon, and then I will hand you over to him and tell 
him how you helped his friend in need.” 

**But you, senor, do you not also love?” Carita asked. 

The Englishman laughed, and feeling in his pocket drew 
forth a portrait, which he handed to her. 

“Your moon is bright enough for you to see her face,” 
he said. ‘She is my world and my life. I love her even 
as Pedro loves you, and she gives me back her heart even 
as you give yours to him.” 

“ How beautiful!” she murmured. ‘Ah, you are cold,” 
she exclaimed, as he shivered. ‘‘ Let me help you back 
along the road.” 

“T think I had better be returning. I should not have- 
come so far,” he said. 

“Lean on me,” she exclaimed, as he rose unsteadily to 
his feet. 

“Oh, no, I am all right now; and, besides, you must wait 
for Pedro. Never break your word or trust to him, even in. 
such a little matter as this. He is worthy, and more than: 
worthy, of all your trust and love.” 

The eye that had glanced along the rifle-barrel in jealous 
rage was blinded by tears. Pedro watched them part, and 
then crept on, emerging upon the path higher up and 


coming down to where Carita sat. She looked up as he- 


came near. 
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‘* So,” she said. ‘‘ You think it well to come at last ?” 

“As you think it well to wait, my sweet,” he answered 
gently. 

“Wait!” she said scornfully, with a jarring laugh. 
“When one has a lover, who thinks of waiting? The 
hours fly when one is with the love of their life.” 

He looked at her questioningly. 

‘But I must be off home now,” she continued. “He 
is well on his road, and no one will suspect.” 

“ Who ?”’ Pedro asked harshly. 

“Why, my love, your English friend, in whose arms I have 
been all these hours. Ah, how I love him !” 

“You met him by appointment ?” Pedro asked wien: 

How great a rage he was in, she thought, when he spoke 
so quietly. 

** How else?” she answered. ‘‘ Had you come half-an-hour 
since you would have seen us—he with his arms around 
me; I with my head on his breast. ‘ Pedro may come,’ I 
whispered. ‘Pedro? That half-fool boy? Bah! I would 
crush the upstart under my heel!’ he answered, as he 
kissed me.” 

She watched him as he grew pale under her taunts. 

‘** You lie,”’ he hissed. 

She laughed in his face for answer. 

“You lie,” he repeated. ‘‘ On that rock my rifle lays.. By 
its side I was an hour since and saw and heard all he did and 
said. You lie, you base, heartless, faithless snake. Lie of 
him, my good true brother, and lie to me, your dupe and fool.” 

“**Tis you who lie,” she retorted. 

Seizing her by the wrist, he dragged her up over the bank 
till she saw the rifle lying as he had left it. 

“You brought it to shoot him,” she laughed. ‘“ I made you 
mad, you fool, and I’ll 

“TI brought it to shoot him, yes; I kept it to shoot you,” 
he hissed in her ear. 

The bravado faded from her eyes as she heard his threat. 
As he stooped to reach the weapon and let go his hold of her, 
she leaped into the path and fled screaming. Once he covered 
her with the sights, but lowered the barrel before he could fire. 

“My English brother would despise me,” he said. 
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Sadly he walked back towards the village. His dream was 
over, and regrets welled up in his heart at what he had 
done. The woman’s power had chained him while it lasted, 
and yet what was it now that it was over? Only a dead, 
empty, foolish thing; while duty, still inspiring, stood waiting 
his allegiance. 

On the road he stumbled. A man lay on his face with a 
dark stream flowing along the sandy rut at his side. Pedro 
stooped and lifted the head. It moved with the limpness 
of death, and, as he turned the face to the moon, he 
recognised the Englishman. ' 

The eyes looked into his sorrowfully, and the lips moved 
slowly. 

‘“My brother, my English brother, speak to me,” he 
said, as he lifted the prostrate form and pillowed the head 
on his arms. 

‘“* Pedro — friend — brother,” came in faint whispers from 
the dying man. 

“Yes, speak; I listen,” Pedro answered gently as the 
whisper ceased. He bent his head to catch the faintest 
sound the other might make, then started back so suddenly 
that the head slipped from his arms. 

‘Ah, no; not that,” he cried. ‘“‘ My brother, say not 
that.” 

The lips moved again. ‘ Carita!” Pedro heard, and then 
the voice was silent for ever. 


G. Firtu Scorrt. 














The Avenger. 


PROLOGUE. 


THE passengers crowded up the gangway on board the out- 
bound steamer in Odessa harbour. On the upper deck the 
early arrivals stood watching them, and amongst the small 
assembly a fair-haired, blue-eyed slip of a girl paced anxiously 
to and fro. She looked weary and careworn, seeming in a fever 
of impatience for the vessel to be off. 

Her maid, a stolid, plain-featured Russian, whose lack of 
expression covered a shrewd and cunning brain, followed her 
mistress in her restless walk until the girl, tiring of the scene, 
beckoned to the woman, and together they disappeared below. 

It was not until they were well out of the harbour and the 
town growing dim in the distance, that they reappeared on 
deck. The girl watched the receding shore. Already her face 
was losing its haunted expression, her eyes sparkled, the wind 
softly ruffled the tiny golden curls on her white brow, her lips 
parted in a happy smile as she softly murmured to herself : 

“Safe at last, away from ghastly fear and terror for one’s 
life. They cannot trace me now ; I am out of their reach.” 

Was she? Time would show. The woman standing behind 
her mistress overheard the scarcely-whispered soliloquy, and 
smiled grimly to herself; an unpleasant gleam shooting into 
her yellow, catlike eyes, as she watched the unconscious girl, 
who laughed merrily as the ship glided smoothly over the 
dancing waves. 

Once out of Russia, she, Nathalie Stamboulitch, could have 
nothing to fear from the order to which she once belonged ; 
the terrible ‘‘ They’ were surely powerless to reach her, since 
she had turned her back on them for ever, as she fondly 
thought. But even as she tried to reassure herself her mood 
changed, the laughter died on her lips, and a shiver ran through 
her slender body as the concluding words of an oath she had 
sworn flashed into her brain : 
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“And for Treachery, the Betrayal of our Order, the 
punishment is Death!” 

How terrible it sounded, and as she stared with unseeing 
eyes at the sparkling water, the vision of that night rose clearly 
before her. She saw again in the low, dark room, the eager 
faces crowded round her, and she, an ardent young member of 
this Nihilistic Society, swearing the oath which bound her to 
the order. No hint of the dark days to follow dimmed the 
enthusiasm of that supreme moment. 

But it was no use brooding over the past. She put all 
disagreeable thoughts behind her, and prepared to enjoy the 
voyage ; and when, after a comfortable journey, she arrived in_ 
Paris to live with her mother’s people, the past was forgotten 
in joyful anticipation of the future. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the Bois the afternoon sun shone down impartially on 
prince and beggar, turning the russets and yellows of the 
falling leaves to warmer hues, and lighting Nathalie’s happy 
face as she walked proudly by the side of her English lover, 
a stalwart, handsome specimen of manhood. 

Six months had passed away since Nathalie left Russia, and 
the haunting dread of a pursuing vengeance had almost left 
her in the whirl of gaiety and pleasure into which she had 
plunged, and there was nothing to cloud or mar the radiant 
happiness of her lovely face. 

She met her future husband, Gerald Forrester, at an Embassy 
ball, and in their case the course of true love had run smoothly. 
He came to Paris for a few weeks of sight-seeing, and on 
meeting Nathalie had promptly surrendered to her fascinations. 
There were no difficulties to place in the way—he was his own 
master, and Nathalie’s relations were too pleased at the prospect 
of getting rid of one whose greater attractions caused those 
of her less favoured cousins to pale before her, to raise any 
objections. 

Gerald only waited for their marriage to take his bride to 
England, and was now pleading between the utterance of soft 
inanities for an early wedding. 
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To Nathalie, the present was so joyous, she grudged altering 
the state of affairs. Not that the future would be less golden ; 
by her husband’s side they could hardly dare to touch her. 

They paused to watch the stream of carriages passing them, 
‘and wait for their own. The sun was slowly disappearing, the 
air was chillier, and Nathalie drew her furs more closely round 
her. 

“Look,” said Gerald, touching her arm to attract her 
attention ; ‘‘ what a curious-looking man over there! Did. you 
‘ever see one so ugly or so tall? ‘‘ How oddly he stares at you, 
mignonne ; one would think he knew you.” Nathalie laughed 
as she turned to look. 

“Where is he? How very funny he should ” Sie 
ceased abruptly, as her eyes, following his, fell upon a well- 
known face, one she would have given all she possessed never 
to have seen again. 

A little gasp of horror broke from her, and then she stood 
‘dumb, with the colour slowly receding from lips and cheeks, 
and in her eyes the expression of a trapped and desperate 
‘creature. 

‘“‘He has escaped,” she thought, ‘‘ and is here—for what 
reason ? ”’ 

She shivered violently as with ague, seizing Gerald’s arm 
to prevent herself from falling; and as she did so, a cruel, 
mocking smile curved the tall man’s thin lips, as with a slight 
movement of his head he disappeared in the throng. 

Fortunately for her, Gerald’s attention had been distracted 
during this little scene, and, feeling her clutch at him, he 
turned hastily, shocked by the deathly pallor of her face. 

“‘ Dearest, you are ill; what is it?” he exclaimed anxiously. 

“IT am cold—and tired—I am not very strong, you know,” 
she replied, forcing her stiff lips to smile at his alarmed 
face. 

At this moment, their carriage driving up, he handed _ her 
in, covering her with rugs, and on the way home did his 
best to bring back the brightness to her eyes, and so far 
succeeded that by the time the appartement on the Boulevard 
Haussmann was reached she had roused herself to talk. and 
Jaugh to him as cheerfully as ever ; but the paleness of her face 
still remained, and the taciturn maid as she dressed her 
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mistress for the evening drew her own conclusions, and her 
half-closed lips narrowed themselves in a satisfied smile. 

When alone once more, she returned to the puzzling-out of 
a grimy letter and newspaper received that afternoon, and 
knew from Nathalie’s altered manner that the news contained 
in both was true. 

‘‘ He is here, and she has: seen him. Now will the game 
begin in real earnest,” and she chuckled grimly as she restored 
her treasures to their hiding-place. She was a Nihilist spy, 
and faithfully reported all Nathalie’s movements to the society 
to which she belonged. 


CHAPTER II. 


THREE weeks later Nathalie and Gerald-were married, very 
quietly, with only their immediate friends and her relations. 
She had hurried forward preparations for the marriage with 
strange eagerness—she, who so short a time ago was so 
unwilling. But Paris had become hateful to her. Haunted 
by the knowledge that any time the spy might cross her path 
again, her one desire was to leave the place. With her 
husband she believed she would be safe; they could travel, 
and thus shake off this terrible incubus that weighed upon. 
her spirits night and day. 

Gerald was nothing loath, and, the weather having turned 
suddenly cold and chill, yielded to his bride’s entreaties to. 
visit the South of France before returning home. As they 
waited at the station for the train to leave, a small knot of 
people, attracted by the bridal appearance of the party,. 
assembled to watch them depart, and amongst them Gerald 
recognised the man who had stared so at Nathalie in the Bois. 

He mentioned the fact to his wife, adding laughingly, “1 
think the poor fellow must be in love with you,” gazing fondly 
and proudly at the fair head beside him. 

But Nathalie scarcely heard him. At the sight of that 
hateful face she leaned back sick and faint, and it was not. 
until they reached Marseilles she recovered some of her spirits.. 
There the sight of the blue sky and still deeper waters brought 
back her cheerfulness, and when they reached Cannes, their 
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first halting-place, she was almost herself again, and for a few 
days no one was blither or brighter than she. 

But it was only a respite. On the fourth day of their visit 
a well-known figure confronted her, and from that time onward 
she knew no peace. They left Cannes next day without 
mentioning their destination, Nathalie exclaiming petulantly 
to Gerald, who was taken by surprise at her sudden whim,,. 
that she was sick of the place and wanted a change. It was. 
useless. No matter where they went, the spy was there before, 
or immediately after. At Nice and Monaco it was just the 
same, and under this species of torture Nathalie grew haggard 
and ill. To keep the knowledge from Gerald, who wondered 
what ailed her, was her endeavour, and the strain grew at 
times too great to be borne. 

Her usual sunny nature seemed transformed; she would sit 
for hours listlessly brooding, or, seized with a feverish gaiety,. 
flit from place to place in search of excitement and distraction. 

Gerald was very good and patient with her. He could not 
understand her varying moods, but he was infinitely tender 
towards her, and she clung to him and found comfort in his. 
strength and gentleness. 

Her tormentor played with her as a cat does a mouse. For 
a week or so he would disappear, and during that time 
Nathalie would be left alone, her spirits would rise, and she 
would try to believe he had gone for ever, and that she was. 
to be left in peace at last. 

Vain thought! The next day would see his long black 
shadow, and: Nathalie’s cheek would blanch, her eyes fill with 
a listening fear, as she waited for she knew not what. 

Day by day she felt the toils closing round her. She might 
struggle as she liked; it was hopeless, and the end inevitable. 
She could only stave it off a little longer. 





CHAPTER III. 


CHRISTMAS was past, and the January snows lay on the ground 
before Gerald brought home his wife, hoping the quiet and 
soothing influence of his lovely country house would restore: 
her nerves, shattered by the wear and tear of much travelling. 
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For some weeks all went well. Nathalie was charmed with 
her new life, the repose and tranquility did much towards 
‘helping her to recover her health and peace of mind. 

She easily made her way into the good graces of her 
‘husband’s old friends, who were at first inclined to look down 
upon the foreign wife he had married; but few could resist 
Nathalie long if she so chose. Besides, she looked such a 
‘child, though the last months had somewhat sharpened the 
outlines of her once almost babyish face—she was only 
mineteen, or thereabouts—that every matron of Gerald’s 
‘acquaintance felt it her bounden duty to instruct the young 
-and helpless bride in her duties about the house. 

Nathalie thanked them all so sweetly and listened so 
-dutifully, though she did not consider herself bound to carry 
-out the advice given, that her praises soon were in everyone’s 
mouth, and those inclined to be stiff and stand-offish were 
obliged to call out of sheer curiosity, and did not regret 
‘so doing. 

Everything ran smoothly, and life was very pleasant. So 
thought Gerald as he sat reading in his wife’s boudoir, and, 
laying down his book, he watched her silently for some 
minutes. 

The lamp-light, falling on her fair head as she bowed it over 
‘her work, lighted up the sweet face, as she raised it to smile 
‘to him. This was the girl he had married, not the unhappy, 
restless woman of weeks ago. 

“Come here, little wife,” he said; and putting aside her 
‘work she perched herself on his knee and stroked his face 
-caressingly. 

*‘ Are you happy, Nathalie? ” he asked. 

“*Oh, so happy, dear,” was her answer. It was more the 
‘tone of the reply than the words that implied that, whatever 
the past had been or the future might be, the present was 
her own. 

“‘T am very glad,” he said simply ; then, ‘‘ But we must not 
grow selfish in our happiness, dear, and this old house is not 
ithe most cheerful place for a young and lively woman to spend 
much time in alone; so when the frost gives, we'll have some 
mice people down for the hunting.” 

Nathalie thanked him with a mute g¢aress, and the rest of 
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the evening was spent in drawing up a list of those Gerald 
wished to be asked. 

A fortnight later the old house rang with the voices and 
laughter of the large hunting party, and in her new and novel 
but very delightful duties as hostess, Nathalie banished the 
dread which had pursued her for so long, and imagined it was 
laid, and she forgotten. 

But Nemesis was on her track, and ready to swoop down 
upon her at any moment. It came sooner than she expected. 

Amongst the letters brought up with her chocolate one 
morning was one whose writing froze her blood with terror. 
With trembling fingers she opened it. A sheet of paper covered 
with Russian characters and signs of which she knew the 
meaning only too well lay before her, and she knew that her 
doom was sealed, that there was no escape, no loop-hole of 
any kind; it was only a matter of days or weeks before the end. 

That afternoon, as she drove her ponies into the village, the 
sight of a familiar face and figure told her the old story had 
begun, and at every turn she was confronted by this spectre 
from the past, and peace was fled. She sank back into her 
former nervous depression, alternated by fits of reckless 
gaiety ; sleep forsook her, and she would lie awake all night 
listening and starting at the slightest sound, expecting every 
moment to feel the dagger at her breast or a cold hand round 
her throat. 

Distracted, she flew to chloral for relief; even then sleep 
was almost worse than wakefulness, and she would start 
shaking from some dreadful dream, until life became a misery, 
and she thought her reason must give way. It was the 
uncertainty of it all that was so hard. Could she have known 
how soon and in what form her punishment was to come, it is 
probable that she would have accepted it with resignation, 
even cheerfully. It was the knowledge that over her head 
was suspended a veritable Sword of Damocles which wore her 
nerves to fiddle-strings and banished health and happiness. 

But the worst was yet to come—her cup of wretchedness 
was not full. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


One afternoon Gerald sat in his study alone. A letter in 3 
fine foreign writing lay before him, and though his face was i 
hidden he could see the words as clearly as though they were 

graven in letters of fire on his brain. It was one of the many 
anonymous epistles that had been sent to him during the last 4 
weeks, each with some hint, some insinuation, as to his wife’s. a | 
altered manner. This one, however, was the most brutally 
plain of them all, and ran as follows: 

** If you would know the reason of your wife’s hurried exit 
from Paris, and her subsequent behaviour, ask her what 
happened in St. Petersburg a year and half ago. Ask what 
was Sacha Troboutski to her, and why she dreads to meet her 
old friends.” 

At first Gerald had paid no attention to these letters, 
and had burned them indifferently; but they arrived with 
such persistent regularity that he could not help noticing 
them, and little by little it became clear to him that . 
Nathalie had been mixed up with some shameful secret 
in the past, and this last letter had completed his suspicions. 
Now certain actions of hers came back to him, thought 
but little of then, but standing out in awful significance. 
Her avoidance of all topics and things Russian, her silence 
upon her life in that country, and this mysterious Sacha. 
Why had she never mentioned him? What was he to her? 
It did not occur to Gerald, who had never mentioned his 
own various flirtations to his wife, that Nathalie had just 
as much right on her part to keep silence respecting any 
she might have had. It was surely unfair to expect all on 
her side to be given and none on his—but so like a man! 

His mind misgave him, as he pondered over it all, that he 
had married some shady, scheming adventuress, instead of the 
innocent, guileless child he had believed her. 

The thought was terrible, and he felt he must get to the 
bottom of this. Rousing himself, he pushed the letter under a 
pile of papers on his desk and joined the others in the drawing- 
room, where tea was in full swing. He glanced sharply at 
his wife as he entered. She was laughing at some joke, her 
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cheeks were flushed, her eyes shone brilliantly, but the dark 
shadows under them told of sleepless nights, and a never- 
ceasing anxiety. She smiled as he approached, and her eyes 
met his with a tender, wistful pleading in their azure depths 
moving him strangely, and banishing many of the harsh and 
unjust suspicions he harboured against her, although his 
suspicions were not lulled, but wide-awake, on the look-out 
for any sign of guilt on her part. 

Seating himself beside her, he enquired of the company in 
general the news of the day. 

‘‘Nothing in particular,” replied one of the girls. ‘‘ It was 
too wet to remain out long, and since lunch we have just 
amused ourselves reading, working, etc. By the way, though, 
have you seen to-day’s Telegraph? I thought of you when I 
read it, Mrs. Forrester,” turning to Nathalie as she spoke. 
*‘ Another Nihilist conspiracy in Russia; several arrests have 
been made.” 

‘Why should you associate my wife with Nihilism ?” asked 
Gerald, stirring his tea with a thoughtful air. 

‘‘Oh, just because she is Russian, I suppose,” laughed the 
girl. ‘You don’t imagine I think she has anything to do with 
such things, do you? You are not a Nihilist, are you, Mrs. 
Forrester?” she asked with good-natured banter. 

“What an absurd idea—of course not,’’ answered Nathalie 
with quite unnecessary vehemence, holding a fan between her 
face and the firelight ; but her husband saw she was deadly 
pale, and the hand holding the screen shook violently. 

Luckily, none of the others noticed her unnatural pallor, 
and the conversation glided off to other topics less 
dangerous—for her. All that evening she was very quiet, 
and when they broke up for the night Gerald said to her: 

“Come into my study for a moment before you: go 
upstairs.” 

She nodded, and when the last “ good nights” had been 
said entered his room, and finding it empty, sank down wearily 
in the chair he had occupied that afternoon, and began to trifle 
aimlessly, while waiting for him, with the papers lying loose 
on his desk. A movement of her hand uncovered the fatal 
letter, and for.a moment she stared at it as though petrified, 
then raised it in her shaking fingers and read it through. 
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This was what he wanted to speak about, she knew. What 
was about to happen? With a moan of despair she drooped 
her head upon her arms, the paper clenched in her outstretched 
hands.- 

Thus Gerald found her, and fora moment thought she had 
fainted, as she made no movement at his approach. 

** Nathalie,” he said anxiously, laying his hand upon her 
shoulder. 

A shudder ran through her frame, and she lifted her miser- 
able, stricken face to his, beseechingly. 

He took the letter, and smoothing it out, laid it before her. 

**Can you explain this?” he asked. “It is not the first I 
have received of this kind lately. For some time I have beem 
annoyed with them. I want you to tell me what they mean— 
if you can,” he concluded, bitterly. 

Nathalie lay back in her chair, her eyes closed, her brows. 
drawn with pain. When his voice ceased, there was a short 
silence, then pushing back the curls from her forehead as. 
though they oppressed her, in a dull, passionless voice, without 
any preface, she began : 

*‘ Nearly two years ago, I became a member of a secret 
society in St. Petersburg. We were Nihilists burning with the 
wrongs done our unfortunate countrymen and women, and 
eager to redress them. Poor fools, we! I was young, ardent, 
and proud of belonging to them; with the fervour of a new- 
comer, I believe there was nothing I would not doto further 
the cause—no penalty, no hardship I would not endure to be 
worthy of it. We were all enthusiasts, and amongst the 
keenest of us was one Sacha Troboutski, and Ivan Zouroff, his 
great friend. Sacha loved me, but at first I laughed at him 
and would not listen to him. 

‘* We were very careful to keep our meetings concealed, but, 
in spite of all precautions, we became known to the police, and 
spies were set to watch us. The aunt with whom I lived was. 
a friend of the head of police, and one night I was sent for, 
and informed that he was aware of my connection with the 
society, and that he had it in his power to arrest and transport 
me to Siberia without further comment. . 

** But he would not deal so harshly with me; he was willing 
to give me a chance to escape. He took into consideration my 
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‘ youth and beauty, he said with a sneer, if I would agree to. 
his proposal. 

‘“‘ They wanted more information as to the nature of the: 
conspiracy, their plans and names. If I would consent to: 
report to him all their proceedings, I should receive a free- 
pardon in consideration of the services I had rendered the: 
State.” 

Nathalie paused for a moment, seeming unable to continue,. 
and when she did her voice was husky, and she spoke with. 
difficulty. 

‘*I——I consented. Do not judge me too harshly; I was. 
very young, barely seventeen. I was weak, and dreaded death,,. 
or, what was worse than death, life-long exile. Think of it,. 
to live until you are old and decrepit in agliving grave, cut off 
from those you love, from all that makes life bearable. Can 
you wonder I shrank from such an ordeal? 

“In order to play my part more successfully, and to gain 
further knowledge—for, being a novice, they trusted me with 
little—I allowed Sacha to think I loved him; and from him,,. 
the leader, I wormed all the plans, and gave them to the: 
police. 

“‘ Day by day the net strengthened round their feet while- 
they were unconscious of it, and when they woke to their: 
danger it was too late. One night they were taken; not 
one escaped, and. the information I had supplied was enough 
to convict them all. 

‘‘ Sacha, with the more prominent members, was con- 
demned to death. Ivan and the rest were exiled. I was free. 

‘* When Sacha knew who it was had betrayed him, he cursed 
me bitterly and terribly. After this, as my life was not safe, 
I remained in hiding for some time under the protection of 
the police, until it was safe for me to attempt to leave Russia.. 
I went to Paris to my mother’s people, who, of course, knew 
nothing of this, as the whole affair had never got into the 
papers. There I met you; I loved you. A thousand times 
I was on the verge of confessing my past to you, but I dared 
not. I dreaded your condemnation. Then Ivan escaped. I 
saw him that day when you pointed him out to me in the- 
Bois, and from that time he has haunted me. Go where I 


might, he was always there, and made my life a torture to- 
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me—a hell on earth. I have sinned, but have I not suffered ? 
If my deed could be obliterated, by suffering, then I have 
atoned for it, over and above.” 

There was silence for some time; neither spoke nor moved. 
Then Nathalie, rousing herself, looked anxiously towards her 
husband. He was sitting forward, his head buried in his 
hands. 

‘* Gerald,” she said whisperingly, ‘‘won’t you speak to me?”’ 

She fell on her knees before him, and: tried to pull down his 
hands from his face. A great fear'came over her. Did he 
hate her, did he shrink from herbdgause of this ? 

‘“‘ Gerald,” she otied again, omee “‘say something ; 


‘speak !” 


Slowly he raised) t his head, arid before the look in his face 


-she fell back dumb and trembling exceedingly. 


‘‘And so this is your secret, your past,” he said at length. 


“ This is the reason of your strange manner during our honey- 


moon and during the last weeks. You were wise when you 
kept back this when we met, for had I known, I would never 
have married you. What are you, I wonder ; had you a heart, 
you beautiful fiend, you betrayer of innocent lives?” and 
rising hurriedly, he paced rapidly to and fro, Nathalie kneeling 


‘where he left her, watching him in speechless misery. 


‘‘ Gerald,”’ she said hoarsely, ‘‘ have mercy. I was so young 
then, a weak, untried girl, and feared death. Say you forgive 
me, say you love me; husband, love me still.” 

“The woman I loved is dead; my Nathalie was pure and 
innocent, not a jilt, a betrayer,” he answered sternly. 

“But I never loved Sacha; he was nothing to me. I love 
you, and you only.” ; 

** That only makes your conduct worse. For your own vile 


-ends you misled him, he, whose love for a worthless woman, 


and his country, was his undoing. How do I,” turning on her 
fiercely, ‘‘ how do I know but that you would do the same 
by me?” 

She clung to him pleading for mercy, even for life, her voice 
broken with sobs, her white cheeks stained with tears. Gently 
but firmly he put her from him. 

“Enough,” he said coldly, quite unmoved. ‘I can never 


forgive your deceit and treachery; I must think what is to be 
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done. Leave me now; to-morrow I will answer you, not 
to-night. To-morrow, to-morrow!” and flinging himself into 
his chair he bowed his head on his arms. 

Slowly, wearily Nathalie rose, and with a dazed, unseeing 
look in her eyes moved towards the door. There she paused ; 
then obeying a momentary impulse she approached her 
husband, laid her lips fora moment on his dark head, and 
turning passed with faltering steps out of the room—and out 
of his life. 

She crept up the stairs like one old and blind, and entered 
her room, where the Russian was waiting. The woman noticed 
with cruel satisfaction her altered face, but Nathalie did not 
see her insolent expression, and motioned her to depart, locking 
the door as she went. 

She crouched by the fire and stared into its cheerful blaze. 
She was quite calm now; the worst of’all had happened, the 
blow she strove to avert had fallen, and she was indifferent as 
to what became of her. Gerald loved her no longer, and what 
was life worth without his love? Not that there was much 
prospect of life for her, for she knew it was useless to think 
her outraged order would spare her; the sooner the end the 
better. 

And while she sat reflecting, the thought came, that as 
death was inevitable, why should she not hasten his lagging 
footsteps? She was in the habit of taking chloral for sleepless- 
ness—a few drops more than usual, and no one would know 
it was not an accident. 

She rose at last ; her face was pale and drawn with suffering, 
but calm and resolved. Unlocking her medicine chest, she 
took from it the drug she required, a smile broke over her 
white lips as she raised the phial——-_ It was empty when 
she set it down, and she gazed at it speculatively, laughing 
strangely to herself. 

She sank into a low chair facing the window, a French one 
opening on to a balcony, and which was, she noticed, slightly 
ajar. It did not trouble her, however; the warmth of the 
room was making her drowsy, a strange contentment and 
languor stole over her tired limbs, her eyes closed, and she 
seemed asleep. 

Presently with an effort she roused herself, and looked 
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vacantly around, then moving to her escritoire took up a 
pencil and drew a sheet of paper towards her. 

‘‘T must write something,” she murmured, and passed her 
hand bewilderedly over her forehead. What a noise there was; 
the air seemed full of voices, and it-was growing dark and cold!. 
The pencil trailed over the paper. 

** Good-bye,” she wrote; ‘ forgive me. I loved—you— 
always.” 

The pencil dropped from her nerveless fingers, she staggered. 
back to her chair, and lay gazing at the window with wide, 
vacant eyes. 

Was it only imagination, or was that really Sacha standing: 
there beckoning to her? . . . No, it was Ivan, and he was. 
coming towards her. . . . She tried to scream, but the 
sound died in her throat, and she could only stare at him in 
helpless terror. 

Ivan approached her with quiet, noiseless steps, and as he 
came near he saw the empty bottle, and one glance at 
Nathalie’s face told him his victim had escaped him. 

‘‘She has but anticipated me,” he thought, as he laid his. 
hand on her arm and looked intently at her. 

At his touch her heart beat violently—once—twice—them 
stopped. 


* * * . * 
Time passed, but Gerald sat where Nathalie left him. As: 


the night wore on, and he reviewed the scene with his wife,. 
his heart smote him for his harshness, and gradually his anger 





melted, a great compassion taking its place, as he thought of 


the temptation to which she had been exposed. She: 
had been weak and sinned, but the awful suffering she had 
undergone was reparation enough. She was his wife, “for 
better, for worse,” and with all her faults he loved her still. 

How should he, who had never passed through the fiery 
furnace of such a trial, judge her ? 

The grey morning light was stealing through the shutter’ 
chinks as he went upstairs. Nathalie’s door was locked, but. 


that of his dressing-room was open, and he entered. A lamp- 


still burned, but the fire was out, and the chill of dawn. 
struck him as he crossed to the motionless figure in the chair.. 
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‘“‘ Nathalie,” he said, softly. ‘Wake up, little woman. 
Don’t be afraid ; it’s all right.” 

There was no answer, and thinking she slept, he bent down 
to kiss her gently, and the unusual coldness of her flesh thrilled 
him with dread. The growing light shone fully on the ghastly 
face, the wide, staring eyes, with that terrible look in their 
depths. She had been dead some hours. On her bodice was. 
a slip of paper, and on it was written in Russian and English : 

“ The Vengeance of Sacha!” 

With a wild cry he flung himself down beside her. She 
was dead, with his cruel words in her ears, a prayer for his 
forgiveness on her lips. And he might have been kinder to 
her. It was too late now. 


EPILOGUE. 


A MAN, grey-haired and old before his time, stood by an 
obscure grave in a Russian cemetery. The man was Ivan 
Zouroff, his work of vengeance accomplished. 

Kneeling, he pressed his lips to the one word ‘‘ Sacha” on 
the little wooden cross, softly whispering : 

‘* Thou can’st rest in peace now my friend, my brother. 
She, by whom thou wast betrayed, is dead; she has paid the 
penalty of her crime.” 

** Sleep in peace, beloved, thine enemy is no more.” 

He murmured a short prayer for his comrade’s soul, then 
rising, with one lingering look of farewell, passed out of sight. 


MuRIEL C. Linpsay. 














Bessie Gray. 


SwEET Bessie Gray! I always kinder feel she’s with me still. 
There isn’t a day, nor scarce an hour, when something doesn’t 
put me in mind of Bessie. When the thrushes and the linnets 
sing fit to burst their little throats, it seems they’ll break my 
heart, for then I think of many an afternoon when Bessie and 
I walked down between the banks starred with primroses, to 
where the great Dene rushes strong and free out to join the 
blue sea beyond Denestowe. 

Oh! the cruel, rushing Dene! In my dreams I hear it 
sometimes at night, and I wonder how many white, still faces 
Il rise through its waters upon the day when Bessie and I meet 
again. 

Here in our little village of Deneham the river winds like a 
silver band through the meadows, whispering softly to the 
sedges and the forget-me-nots that nod to their own pretty 
pictures below, and carrying gay pleasure parties in boats upon 
its breast. Time was whgn ‘I liked to go a-boating with the 
gayest of them; but now, just the sound of oars dipping in 
the stream is more than I care to hear. 

It’s ten years last midsummer since old Mr. Gray came to 
The Croft. A long, lean man was he, with keen eyes and a 
high-bridged nose; kept himself to himself, he did, and he 
would have had his girls do the same. Folks were curious to 
know what sort of a farmer he’d be. Dobson, that had the 
place last, could make nothing of it; things went from bad 
to worse with him, until he was sold up, and went off to other 
parts. 

But The Croft was as nice a bit of property as there was to 
be had, and old Gray soon showed that he knew what he was 
about in the way he handled it; but he was seemingly above 
talking over matters with any of his neighbours. 

The first time I set eyes on Bessie was in church. Being 
one of the ringers, I was at the bells with the rest, when she 
stepped through the porch and past us, holding her little sister 
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by the hand. A bright-faced child of perhaps eight or nine was 
Jennie, and she looked up at the bells, never having seen them 
so close before, maybe. Ina week or two both the girls sang 
in the choir, and up at the Vicar’s they couldn’t make enough 
of them. 

There wasn’t much harvesting at The Croft that year, being 
Gray’s first year, but his daughters ’d come and watch what was 
going on in other fields at times; and little Jennie ’d learn to 
glean quick and neat as ever a Suffolk mawther could, and 
Miss Bessie ’d lean over the hedge or the gate, and give a 
smile once in a way, till she fairly smiled my heart away. I 
didn’t speak to her much, for I fared to be wholly shy of her, 
and a look from her would send my courage down to the 
bottom of my boots. All that autumn ’twas the same. Us 
farmer-lads were such hulking fellows, and I was kinder 
’shamed o’ my splashed cords and jacks when I’d meet Miss 
Bessie and little Jennie in the lanes. 

There was a difference ’tween the sisters, though they come 
of one stock. The Grays were Scotch, but Jennie’s accent 
betrayed it most. Bessie had but the least touch of it, that 
only made her speech the softer, beside our thick Suffolk 
tongue. The little one took to me most kindly. ‘ Big Jockie,” 
she called me, and ’ud run to stroke my old mare’s nose, till 
the creature got to know the child“@ind she’d stand still and 
whinny when they came by. 

My mother asked the Grays to tea one night late in the 
year, and a dozen of the best people to meet them, with 
Doctor and Mrs. Jones, and. Vicar and his wife. The wind 
was howling in the trees round our house when I came in; 
‘twas a dreary evening, and the parlour fared to look gay with 
chrysanthemums, and a few monthlies from the sheltered wall. 
And it was full of cheery faces. Yet I felt sillier than a school- 
boy, and could hardly cut the sirloin rightly, for Bessie Gray 
was the greatest stranger present, and I took her in to tea 
myself. Vicar said grace, and Vicar’s wife sat next Mr. Gray. 
A rare nice little woman was she, and found herself happy 
everywhere; but Mr. Gray made as though he had never sat 
down with such company before, till I fared uneasy, looking at 
Bessie beside me, and knowing then that there was none I'd 
sooner see there for life. 
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After tea we had songs and games, and presently a dance or 
two, pushing back the things, and having a merry time of it. 
But when the evening was over, and the light carts had come 
round, and I stood at the door seeing them off, I thought to 
myself : 

‘Johnnie Datchet, you’d be wiser to look among other 
mawthers for a wife, for the like of her is not for the likes of 
you.” 

Yet I hadn’t, up till then, ever thought seriously of getting 
married, though my old mother ’d often say to me, “‘ Johnnie 
bor, ’tis time you did.” 

We were early folks in Deneham, and it struck ten as the 
last wheels rolled away, but ’stead o’ turning in to bed I went 
round to see the beasts were well housed, as I often did, not 
trusting things to the men. 

There was frost in the air, and rime lay shining on the roofs 
and trees in the moonlight; a stormy night it was, too, and 
clouds kept scudding across the sky, and the tops of the elms 
bent low overhead, and the wind whistled through them 
sharply, but little I cared for the weather. I stood at the door 
of the big barn, and looked over the stack-yard, and Bessie’s 
face seemed peeping out at me ’tween the ricks; and I thought 
0’ how she’d let her hand lie half a minute in mine when she 
said ‘* Good-night,” and Phow she’d looked with that blue 
woollen shawl twisted round her head and shoulders. 

I thought of the cattle I had, and the crops last harvest-time. 
I'd a snug little sum put by in the bank at Denestowe, and the 
farm was my own, and a bigger one than The Croft, for all it 
hadn’t a grand-sounding name. ‘‘ Up at Datchet’s” had been 
good enough for it to be known by in my father’s and grand- 
father’s time, and so it was still. But folks knew that Johnny 
Datchet was a solid man, and every farmer within thirty mile 
*ud speak to my good name, to say nothing of Vicar, who had 
been amongst us half his life. 

There’d be plenty to say a word for me to Mr. Gray if 
need be; but something told me ’twouldn’t be no way easy to 
win a daughter of his. Yet I made up my mind that night 
I'd try. 

But spring came on without my saying anything to Bessie, 
and the more I thought of it, the harder it seemed. My old 
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mother took notice at last, for mothers seem wonderful ’cute. 
** There isn’t a mawther as ’ud say you ‘nay,’ poumey bor, and 
why should she ?” 

But mothers, for all their sharpness, are not good judges, 
so to speak, on such points. ’Tisn’t likely {they would be. 
My mother fared kinder proud of me, same as an old hen with 
but one chick. But I’d go out and smoke my pipe alone, 
and think that Bessie’s mind couldn’t be the same as 
her’s. 

I was in Denestowe one market-day, and having done my 
bits of business, I was a-looking at the pretty things in the 
windows, and wishing I dare buy a fairing for Bessie. I’d have 
liked best to get a plain gold ring to slip on her little third 
finger ; ‘stead of that, I went into a toy-shop, and chose a big 
wax doll for Jennie. 

It was packed up in a box with shavings, and I carried it out 
carefully, and put it under the seat of the cart. Presently I 
came to a flower-shop in the High-street, and I thought 
*twouldn’t be no harm to send Bessie a few flowers, when she 
loved them so. The snow still lay on the hills about us, and 
there wouldn’t be a blossom in Deneham gardens for weeks. 
So I went in, and ordered a green straw basket full of moss, 
and it was chockful of all the comeliest blooms, fit for a 
princess. 

The young woman behind the counter sorter smiled when I 
planked down the cost without asking questions, and feeling 
proud-like. 

Then I turned the old mare’s nose homewards. 

About half a mile below mine, I saw two figures coming 
down the lane, and Jennie Gray ran forward, and threw up 
her arms in front of the mare. Her sister sprang after her, 
and pulled her back, but I’d stopped Prinkie in time. 

“You shouldn’t do that,” cried Bessie, flushed with fright. 

“Oh! Prinkie is vera canny, and Prinkie kens me weel,” 
said the little thing, dancing about. ‘ What ha’e ye brought 
frae Denestowe, ‘ Big Jockie’?” she went on, tipping on her 
toes to see into the cart. 

“‘You’re not polite,” said Bessie, trying to shame her. 

“It’s not ‘Big Jockie’ that minds,” said the child roguishly. 
“ We've just been up at your’s,” she added. 
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She was curiously quick at picking up the expressions, 
though not the tone of the district. 

** Your mother has kindly let us have some eggs,” put in 
Miss Bessie. ‘‘Our hens have not been laying well. Come, 
Jennie; we’re keeping Mr. Datchet.”’ 

“* May I give you a lift home, Miss Bessie ?”’ 

“It'll be taking you out of your way,” said she; but Jennie: 
pleaded that she was tired. 

*‘ There’s a nail in my shoe, too,’”’ she pouted ; so I jumped 
down, and lifted her into the cart without more ado, where 
she nestled down between her sister and me and began. 
unwrapping the box I gave her. The basket of flowers I 
laid on Bessie’s lap, and she bent over them, but her shy 
thanks were drowned in Jennie’s shrill delight. 

The Croft was reached all too soon. Mr. Gray was just 
going home to tea. He looked surlily at his daughters as I 
helped them down, whilst he stood stamping the snow from 
his boots upon the outer mat. He did not ask me in. 

**T am obliged to you, Mr. Datchet,” he said stiffly, when 
I bade him “ good evening”; ‘‘ but my girls are—or were— 
good walkers, and if they go too far they should find their 
own way home without troubling neighbours.” 

I made no answer; but Bessie looked sorry, I thought, as I 
drove away. 

A few days after, 1 was going to see my shepherd about 
some young lambs, and, in crossing the Fifty Acre, I saw 
Bessie coming alone down the road, and just got to the gate 
in time to meet her. She made as though she was going on. 
witha nod and a smile, but I called out : 

‘** Where’s the little maid, Miss Bessie ?”’ 

*‘ She’s laid up with a cold,” she answered, stopping; and all 
the pretty colour flooded into her cheeks as she said quickly, 
“It was very kind of you to give me those lovely flowers, Mr. 
Datchet ; but you mustn’t do it again, please.” 

“Why not?” said I, getting bolder when the gate no 
longer stood between us. 

She hesitated. 

“They weren’t half sweet enough,” said I, plucking up 
heart ; ‘‘ but they were the best I could get.” 

Then I told her. How I got it out I don’t know; but she 
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was just the world to me, and it seemed natural-like that she 
should know—aye, and natural, too, that she should show all 
a young maiden’s coyness. 

But she shrank from me against the hedge, and her face- 
grew white as the snow-streaks in the meadow behind. I 
fared terrible ashamed of my own boldness; for she said 
nothing, only seemed all of a tremble. 

“Don’t be ’feared,” said I; ‘‘there’s no harm done, only 
I’ve spoken too soon; but when a man’s heart is full, words. 
ll come to the top, and I couldn’t help telling you. Forgive 
me if you think I shouldn’t have done so yet.” 

She put out her two hands to me. 

“Forgive you? Oh, Johnny!” 

Then I caught her in my arms, for I knew she loved me;. 
but she hid her face against my breast. 

** You little know what you are doing,” said she. 

‘I’m asking the sweetest mawther in all the country-side to- 
be my love—my wife. Oh, Bessie! I’m wholly stammed* to- 
think I dare; but, darling—darling, there’ll never beat a truer 
heart for you than Johnny Datchet’s.”’ 

‘““T know it,” said she, and lifted up her lips to mine; but 
a great cold snow-flake came between, and chilled that first 
kiss of Bessie’s. 

We looked up—the sky was grey. 

‘** They'll miss me at the choir practice,” said Bessie. 

*‘And the lambs must bide without me,” I said; but my 
heart was light, since she had nestled within it and charmed 
away it’s aching and loneliness. Already I wondered how I 
could have lived so long without her. I drew her closer.. 
‘“‘My mother will be wholly glad. What’ll your father say, 
Bessie ? ” 

She put her warm little hand up against my face. 

* Johnny, will you believe that I’d not ask you anything for 
an idle reason? There’s something you must do for me.” . 

* T’ll do aught for you, sweetheart.” 

“Then you must not tell my father—not yet; I can’t 
explain, but you must trust me. I’ll be true to you, Johnny— 
don’t doubt me.” 

There was a sharp note of pain in her voice. 


* Astonished or surprised.- 
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** T’ll not doubt you, love. Why should I?” 

‘“‘ Tf you knew all, you might.” 

“‘T’ll be glad to know as much as you choose to tell me— 
“no more.” 

‘“‘ You’re not like a woman, Johnny—not curious. Why, see 
‘how little you know at all of me, and yet you're willing to 
take me asI am?” 

** Willing? I’m content—since you are mine, and I’m yours 
‘for ever.” ; 

“* Aye—for ever,” echoed she; and under the sullen sky we 
kissed each other again. 

So all through the spring-time Bessie and I kept our secret, 
‘while the soft dawns grew gay with the songs of birds, 
-and all Nature seemed bringing forth joy. And in the longer 
-evenings, when the day’s work was done, Bessie and I had our 
brief meetings, and always there were dreams of the time when 
-we shouldn’t need to part. 

But one April day, Mr. Gray rode down to see me. I was 
-out in a turnip field when I got the message, and turned back 
to find him in the yard. One of my men took his horse. 

‘** Walk him up and down; I shall not be long,”’ he said, with 
“scarce a greeting to me. ‘Now, Mr. Datchet, may I trouble 
you? Where we shall not be interrupted, if you please.” 

I took him into the harness-room, for, indoors, mother and 
‘the women servants were about. He would not take a seat, 
though there was one. 

‘You know what I have come for?” he said, in his short 

“way. 
‘* T shall when you have told me,” I made answer, for I was 
proud, too. I guessed it was Bessie. Folks must have been 
talking, and I fared sorry to think we had not told him 
ourselves. 

It did not take him long to say what he meant, and seeing 
how high he held his daughter, I felt with him, for I held her 
higher still. 

** You understand ?”’ he said, at last. - 

“‘I do—your meaning, Mr. Gray; but I would have you 
understand that I love your daughter, and that I cannot give 
cher up.” 

Then he broke out: 


S es 
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‘** Your love is d——d presumption, sir, but in your bucolic 
ignorance you do not seem to comprehend that. I tell you it 
is impossible for one of your blood to mate with one of mine.” 

‘Bessie has promised to be my wife,” I answered. That 
promise was my sheet-anchor. 

“‘ Bessie!” he repeated, angrily. ‘‘ You don’t know whom 
you are talking about. My daughter is as infinitely above 
you as re 

‘As the stars. I know it. But she has stooped, even to 
me! And until she gives me back her word, I hold myself 
pledged to her.” 

“You? You consider yourself a fitting match for her, my 
fine young Suffolk farmer ?” 

“T am no fitting match for her, seeing that she is the 
‘sweetest and best of women, and I but a rough, ordinary fellow 
who would be proud to be her servant,” said I, hotly; “ but 
my love is honest and good, and, as such, is fitting for any 
young mawther to receive. And the home I offer her is not 
unworthy of the daughter of another Suffolk farmer.” 

For a moment he was stammed. Then he turned upon his 
heel. 

**T’ll say no more,” quoth he, “ but mind, if my daughter 
marries without my consent, never a half-penny shall she get 
from me.” 

**T ask no dowry with her. My wife won’t need it.” 

The old man looked fiercely at me, under his bent brows, 
and strode to the door. I called the stable-help who held his 
horse, and took the bridle myself. 

*“ After this, I cannot say you'll find a welcome from me at 
The Croft,” said Mr. Gray, flinging himself into the saddle. 

‘“*T enter no man’s door without it.” 

‘Then bear that in mind, and don’t be surprised if you find 
my daughter more willing to obey me than you suppose.” 

“One more word, Mr. Gray. You have hinted at a barrier 
between us; ’tis for Bessie to decide. If she breaks her bond, 
you'll be troubled with me no more. If not, there’s nought 
that shall part us.” 

I dropped his bridle, and turned back into the empty room, 
but the thud of his horse’s feet seemed driven in upon my 
heart. The dark clouds were closing round me. 
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On Sunday afternoon, Bessie met me in Slipdene Hollow. 
Here, many a time when the birds were going home to roost, 
and the twilight deepened the shadows, she’d come, and put 
her hands in mine, and look up at me with her serious eyes, 
and talk to me, till I came to know that the fair, lovable little 
body was only the least beautiful part of the woman I hoped 
to make my wife. For the soul that shone through 
those sweet eyes, that guided every action of that gentle, 
unselfish creature, was even more beautiful. To the heights 
that my Bessie reached I could never hope to attain ; but 
feebly, dimly, I groped upward, seeing and knowing something 
of this nobler life, as it was reflected in her’s. 

But my darling’s face to-day was flushed with tears, and 
when she laid her head upon my breast, it seemed as though 
she needed strength from me. I soon knew why. She told 
me she had promised her father to give me up for a time. 

“Only for a time, Johnny dear; a few months. There’s. 
that between us now that I can’t cross, for duty comes in 
everyone’s life, Johnny; and I’ve others to consider. If ’twas. 
only for myself, I’d not hesitate a moment. Oh! love, don’t 
think it isn’t hard. If I dare only tell you! But you must 
trust me.” 

“Aye, I'll trust you, dear,” quoth I, gathering her closely 
tome. ‘‘Nought but death can part us now. The months. 
shall not be long, for we will look to the end, and pray that it 
come speedily. I don’t rightly understand why your father is 
so set against me, but I cannot blame him, sweetheart, for 
thinking I am not worthy of you. He is right to be wholly 
proud in this. But, whatever comes between us, I’ll trust. 
you always.” 

Again and again I kissed her, and then she drew herself out 
of my arms, and went from me up the steep path through the 
Hollow. I waited till she had got through her father’s gate, 
and then I, too, went up the lane, and across the foot-bridge 
over the river, and so up the long hill homewards, turning 
back many a time to look at the spot where The Croft lay 
among the trees, near the banks of the Dene. 

And so the spring passed away like our happy dreaming- 
time, and summer set in dry and hot. Week by week I saw 
my Bessie at her father’s side in church, but never more than 
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a glance did she give my way. He knew the value of her 
word when he pledged her to it. 

Owing to the fine weather we got the first crop of hay in 
well; but after that there was a change, and down came the 
rain. The ground had been wholly parched, and drank in a good 


drop; but it didn’t stop with a sprinkling nor yet a soaking. 


By-and-bye floods were out in many parts, and great stretches 


of water in most of the fields. There wasn’t much to do, 
except to save what we could, but everything suffered. 


I stood on the brow looking towards Denestowe one misty 


afternoon, when Jennie Gray came running round the, corner 


of the road. I drew back into the hedge and looked beyond 
her, expecting Bessie, but—— 

‘‘ Bessie isn’t here,” said the little thing, as sharp as a needle. 
** Bessie doesn’t know I’m out.” 

‘‘ You’d best run home, then, with those wet feet,’’ said I. 

“I’m going ;” but the child wriggled herself up backwards 


on to a gate, and kicked her muddy boots against the bars. 


‘‘Father’s away, to—no, not Denestowe—to Impledene, 
I think. He’s been gone three days, and Bessie mustn’t go 


out; but I may. I say, Big Jockie, why don’t you ever come 


down to our’s now? I asked Bessie, but she said she couldna 
tell.” 

Without waiting for a reply, she pointed a chubby fore- 
finger. ‘‘There’ll be another tempest to-night. Look 
yonder.” 

An ominous bank of clouds was beating up in the west. 
Sunbeams struggled through the mist in the valley, and flickered 


on a few fleecy rolls driving before the wind, but beyond them 


loomed the black background. 

“It'll come,” said Jennie, scrambling down from her 
ricketty posture. ‘‘ Well, good-bye, Jockie ; it’s tea-time.” 

As I looked after the chattering imp, she turned, and shouted, 
*“*Hi! Big Jockie! I forgot to tell you. Do you ken the 
Dene’s rising ?”’ 

Clearly rang the high childish treble as I stood transfixed ; 
then she darted away. 

The Dene rising! And Bessie alone in The Croft! I hastened 
down to the river-side, treading carefully across the slushy 
meadows. Well I knew the watermarks. Yes; the river was 
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rising—but slowly. I looked across at the gables of The Croft.. 
To-night all might be well; to-morrow, if Mr. Gray returned 
from Impledene, I would see him at any cost. If not, one of 
the neighbours would take in the girls. I feared that I could 
not ask them up to mine. 

There might be no danger, but clearly there was risk. The 
river had risen before, and gone down again, without harm ; 
but now the ground was saturated with incessant rain, and the 
banks were sodden. I walked home, but had little appetite 
for my tea. 

*¢ Johnny, bor, I be going up to Vicar’s,” said my old mother, 
as I put on my hat again. 

‘“‘Then take care, or you'll be wholly wetted,” said I;. 
‘“‘there’s another tempest brewing.” 

I went up to church, for it was the ringers’ practice night. 
We'd ’most finished, when there come a clatter at the west 
door, and a man strode in amongst us. We all knew him.. 
‘Twas Bob Sparrow, of Cloverleigh—a farm on the hillside 
above The Croft—but now he seemed nigh distraught. His 
face was white as death, and sweat stood on it. With shaking 
hands he clutched the rope held by my next neighbour, and 
signed to us to cease. Then he strained at the bell above him, 
and we heard the single clang-clang of the alarm ring out— 
the alarm that was known throughout the country there as the 
sign of distress. 

‘What is’t?” shouted one. ‘‘ Man alive! Tell us! Is’t 
murder? Fire? Floods?” 

Bob nodded at the last word, and I dashed out to the door, 
sick with dread. Someone caught me by the shoulder. 

‘*One moment, Datchet ; I want you.” 

It was Vicar’s voice. The others crowded round. He 
stepped outside to speak, for Bob was still ringing hard. 
The rain was coming down with a rush. Vicar spoke in a 
quick, sensible way. He sent two of the youngest and 
smartest fellows to the two extreme ends of the village to: 
rouse everyone. ‘‘And bring your wives and children up to 
the Vicarage at the first sign of danger—all of you. Now, 
Datchet, and you, Maunders—you’re single men—will you 
ride to Knockholt Beacon and Lowes Hill, and keep watch 
there? Send these rockets up when the water is above 
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Cames-foot and Pound’s Point. One when it has nearly. 
reached ; two, close together, when it passes; and, after that,. 
one every ten minutes as long as it rises. Here, keep them 
dry if youcan. You hold your lives in your hands, my men,. 
but God’s help ll go with you. You know how important it is. 
that there should be some sign of this sort.” 

I knew—yet I hung back. I wanted to say, “I’m no- 
coward, Vicar, but I can’t go.” 

“Your mother’s safe, Datchet,” said he; “‘she came up to: 
speak to my wife this evening, and we wouldn’t let her go- 
back.” 

** Thank you, sir,” I muttered. Then I thought of Bessie’s. 
own Clear, simple faith—she’d say ‘“‘ Go.” 

“Only let me go to Lowes Hill,” I cried; but Vicar had. 
turned away. He, too, had dear ones to think of, and much 
to do, though luckily his house was out of the reach of the- 
thirsty river. 

**1’m off to Knockholt Beacon, then,’’ said Maunders. 

He was a brave lad, and never flinched, though he went to: 
his death. His body was washed up at the foot of the Beacon 
with many others, a week later. 

It didn’t take me many minutes to get home, and saddle- 
Prinkie; and I was soon on her back, the rockets Vicar had 
given me securely strapped in a leathern case. The stablemen: 
and farm-helps were all about the place, and Dolly and Anne, 
the kitchen girls, ran shrieking across the yard. I let them go,. 
with a shout at their folly, for the old home stood too high to. 
come toharm. Then I rode down the hill, as fast as Prinkie 
could lay heels to the ground, with my teeth set, and praying, 
as I never prayed before. 

The foot-bridge was swept away, but the other was standing,. 
though the stream was nigh level with it. A few stinging drops 
beat in my face, but the heavy rain had ceased, and the clouds 
were moving off. The moon shone through in a sickly way on: 
the sullen, spreading waters, and lit up the roof of The Croft 
through the trees. The ground gave beneath my mare’s feet,. 
the grasses oozed, then splashed about them. 

The Croft gates stood wide open; distressed cattle called 
from the enclosures, but there was no other sign of life. I 
sprang down, and tied Prinkie’s bridle to the trellis at the. 
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-door; but my heart beat to suffocation when from an upper 
window Bessie looked down. 

“Thank God! Oh, thank God, Johnny!” The next minute 
she was in my arms. 

“‘ There’s no time to spare, love,” I cried. ‘‘ The Dene is 
-out, below Bob Sparrow's. The banks can’t hold here long. 
Where’s Jennie? ” 

‘Upstairs, asleep. I haven’t got her off long. I tried to 


send her to the Vicarage, but she wouldn’t leave me, though ' 


the men and maids are gone. Now, you’ll take her, Johnny, 
won’t you ?” 

** You'll both come. Prinkie can carry the pair of you, or if 
you'll tell me where to get the stable-key, I can saddle one of 
your father’s horses in two minutes.” 

“‘That’s no use, dear. Listen, Johnny. I can’t leave the 
house; I’m under promise to father. There are papers of value 
here which I’m in charge of.” 

*‘ And you'd risk your life for them? Bessie, it is madness.” 

‘‘T must do it. Father trusted me; how could he tell ?”’ 

‘“‘ That’s just it ; he won’t expect it of you. Dearest, there 
hasn’t been such a flood in these parts in my time. Folks are 
wholly ’mazed. An hour later twill be too late to choose. 
And do you think such things as papers “Il survive? Why not 
bring them with you?” 

*“T can’t! They’re locked into a safe, fixed in the cellar 
wall, and father keeps the key. God help me, Johnny, I’ve 
no choice.” 

Her ash-white face lay on my shoulder. I was speechless 
with horror, but I knew Bessie’s loyalty, and sense of honour. 

“Now, go, get to some safer place than this. God keep 
you! I'll fetch Jennie.” 

I barred her way. 

“Stop,” I said, huskily. ‘I'll not take the child. I'll not 
budge one inch from your side this night, without your telling 
me what this is. There is something that has made your 
father keep you from being my wife, that keeps you now in 
danger. Speak, Bessie; I’ve the right to know.” 

She looked up at me. 

*“* Yes, you have, but I thought it better not to tell you till I 
was free to act. It’s this, then, Johnny. My father’s name 
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is Gray, but he’s also the Earl of Cairntree, and head of an old 
Scottish family. Still, we should be very poor, but for a large 
sum of money left me by my mother. If I marry, this is 
mine, unreservedly; until then my father has the use of it. 
But he has lost a lot of money, and so, according to’ my 
mother’s will, he can now only have what I choose to give 
him. And I had promised him a great deal lately for law 
expenses. Two years ago, a man, a rich colonist, calling him- 
self my cousin, laid claim to the-title and estates. I can’t tell 
you more, now, than that I believe his pretensions to be 
unfounded ; but the case is to be tried very soon. Now, do 
you understand, dear, by depriving my father of funds at ‘such 
a time, I. deprive him of all power of establishing his right to 
his name and inheritance ?” 

I understood—all but one thing. 

** But why—why ?” I asked. 

‘‘Why have we been living here? Because he — that 
man—consented to waive all claim if I would marry him, 
and he has dogged my steps, and pestered me with his 
attentions. My father hated him, and I, too; so we 
came here to be out of his way. Before that, we left 
Jenn’2 with our old nurse in her cottage in the Highlands, 
and we went abroad, but he followed us everywhere. This 
seemed the best way of sinking our identity until the case 
should be decided, for no one knows us here. After that 
is over, he may leave us in peace, for we shall win it, I am 
sure. There are many papers of importance in the safe 
downstairs, and family jewels.” 

I said nothing, for I was fairly stammed. My Bessie—an 
Earl’s daughter ! 

She held out her hand, gently. ‘‘ Forgive me, Johnny. I 
ought to have told you before, but I daren’t, for I know how 
proud you are, and I thought you’d fancy I couldn’t be 
your wife. I meant afterwards, when I could tell you who I 
was, to give a certain part of my money to my father 
altogether, and then, with the rest ” she broke off shyly. 

I took her hand. 

*‘T see it all now; but you could never have been my wife, 
Bessie.” I couldn’t bring myself to call her anything else. 
She clung to my neck, sobbing, and in that embrace we 
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suddenly heard an awful rumbling noise that seemed to shake 
the earth to its very bowels. . 

‘“*The Dene! Oh, God! the Dene!” 

Quick as lightning, Bessie ran upstairs, and I followed her. 
Jennie lay sleeping on her sister’s bed. Bessie had wisely kept 
her dressed. I took the little one in my arms, and carried her 
down. At the door Prinkie stood patiently, while Bessie lifted 
the child to me in the saddle, and then, supporting her with 
one arm, I turned to Bessie.. Once more I implored her to 
come ; her lip trembled, but she answered bravely : 

“Don’t ask it, Johnny. Right is right, and my place is 
here; I am not afraid.” 

In that last moment Bessie laid her bright head against 
my arm. 

“We shall meet again some day,” she whispered. “I'll 

wait for you, wherever it is.” 
I stooped in agony to kiss her, gulping down the sorest pain 
man ever knew. Then I dug my heels into Prinkie’s sides and 
galloped on, while the gleaming, crawling waters seethed ever 
on and up. Turning once to look back, a white flutter against 
The Croft chimney-pots attracted me. Bessie had climbed 
upon the roof. 

Luckily, the little girl slept on. I had not told Bessie that 
I must take her with me to Lowes Hill, for I could not neglect 
my duty there. But half a mile further on I met Bob Sparrow; 
he was mounted, and I hailed him. 

‘“‘Here’s Mr. Gray’s little lass. Could you take her up to 
Vicar’s? I’ve to ride to Lowes Hill with rockets.” 

‘I fare to think I could,” quoth Bob, who had a large heart, 
and whose own little ones were safe. 

‘Poor lambie!”’ and tenderly as a woman he shifted the 
sleeping child to his arm, and turned again up towards the 
village. 

I reached Lowes Hill at last, and securing Prinkie to a tree, 
I climbed into another, and commenced my lonely watch. 
Through the long, dark hours, rocket after rocket went up. 
Far and wide the waters spread, and every now and then the 
rumbling recommenced, when a fresh piece of bank gave way, 
and the river rushed on its course unrestrained. 

Towards dawn, the light became sufficient for me to 
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distinguish objects floating past me in the water. I climbed 


lower on my perch. My poor old mare had long since been 
swept away, and now I saw dead horses and cattle swirling 
down the stream. Presently a woman’s form drifted by. I 
stretched -out my-hand and caught a bit of her dress. Then 
I saw that it was Bessie! 

Through the water I lifted her, and held her closely in my 
arms, wiping the moisture from her lips and eyes, and wringing 
it out of her long hair. All day I sat there,*holding her ‘to 
me—feeling nothing; knowing nothing else. Late in the 
afternoon we were found by a rescue party in a boat, and then 
they took her from me. 

There was a long paragraph in the Denestowe and Impledene 
Fournal about the sad death of Lady Elizabeth Gray, and 
folks round Deneham were wholly knocked out of their know, 
as we say in Suffolk, upon learning the exalted rank of the 
tenant of The Croft, for Mr. Gray won his case; it was in all 
the papers, and he very kindly sent me copies of them 
afterwards. 

But I know that ‘‘ many waters cannot quench love, neither 
‘can the floods drown it,’’ and some day, hereafter, I look to 
meet—not the daughter of an earl—but the simple, true-hearted 
maid I wooed upon the bank of the cruel Dene—my sweet 
Bessie Gray. 


WINSTON KENDRICK. 














Rosapenna—The Frish Worway. 


THERE could not possibly be a pleasanter place at which 
to spend a summer or autumn holiday than Rosapenna, in. 
Donegal—“ The Irish Norway,” as it is called. For the 
surrounding scenery is both beautiful and impressive, the 
hotel is charming within and without, and it is situated in 
such a good touring centre that all the places of interest on 
the northern coast can be visited from it. 

This pretty Scandinavian hostelry* (with no concession to 
conventionality except a stone foundation and a slate roof). 
stands at the base of Ganiamore Mountain and close to Sheep- 
haven Bay, which is open to the Atlantic. But it is guarded 
by a range of cliffs which afford delightful walks, and at the 
same time command a view of the magnificent scenery along 
both shores, including Ards, Muckish, and Horn Head. There 
is excellent sea-fishing to be had in Sheephaven; and, of 
course, sailing and rowing ad libitum, though not ad nauseam, 
for the water, in summer at least, is generally as smooth as 
the proverbial mill-pond. The golf links, too, which stretch 
along the silver sands, are said to be the finest in the kingdom; 
and as the air is peculiarly clear and invigorating, if Rosapenna 
could only find “‘a poet to sing its praises” and make it known, 
it would certainly become a favourite resort. 

As for the Rosapenna sands, they are a distinctive and very 
remarkable feature of the place, owing to a bad habit they have 
acquired of encroaching on the land. In fact, there have been 
instances when they have destroyed the crops and covered 
whole town lands; while in 1784 they so completely over- 
whelmed Rosapenna Castle—the ancient seat of the Earls of 
Boyne—that but little of it is now visible. A curious anecdote 
is related about the last occupant and owner of this mansion. 
One night, when the Irish Parliament was held in College 
Greén, Dublin, he said something so insulting about the 


*The materials of which this hotel is composed were brought over from Stockholm 
by the late Lord Leitrim. 
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Romish religion that a Roman Catholic peer, who was 
present, took up a chair, and, flinging it at his head, killed 
him on the spot. The story goes on to say that thence- 
forth, in this strange parliament house, the chairs were chained 
to the floor in order to prevent the recurrence of such a 
tragedy. 

Of course, the first excursion that everyone makes from 
Rosapenna is to Dunfanaghy and Horn Head—the latter 
being a worthy rival of Slieve League and other magnificent 
sea-cliffs of Donegal. This bold promontory is one of the 
highest in Ulster, or, perhaps, in Ireland; but in order to duly 
appreciate its vastness and great height, and the mingled 
beauty and sublimity of its: aspect, it must be approached by 
water. However, that is no drawback. For, given a fair 
day and a good boat, a pleasanter little voyage could 
scarcely be imagined than the sail, or row, from Rosapenna to 
the Headland. Indeed, as you feel yourself gliding over the blue 
waters on a shining summer afternoon, with a cloudless sky 
overhead, and the fresh sea-breezes fanning your face, the 
whole thing is so enjoyable that you are quite exhilarated by it. 
Besides, your interest is stimulated to the uttermost at the 
thought that you are about to obtain a glimpse of Nature’s 
secret chambers of imagery, and behold a scene which in 
many respects is different from anything of the kind that 
you have ever visited previously. For though you may have 
been to the Giant’s Causeway, and Fingal’s Cave at Staffa, 
with its wondrous formation of the basalt—and though 
the grottoes at Horn Head have no columns of any kind, 
either truncated or otherwise—there is something in them 
that is not to be found elsewhere, while their extra- 
ordinary colourisation at once awes and delights you. But, 
then, it has always seemed to me that these natural caverns 
and hollow places of the earth—especially such as are 
found by the seashore—affect the imagination more power- 
fully than any other objects in Nature. I suppose it is by 
reason of the air of mystery and gloom which pervades them, 
and which so many causes combine to engender. For instance, 
the partial obscurity or total exclusion of light ; the ignorance 
as to their extent and of the kind of dangers one may have to 
encounter in them; the strange, eerie sounds which break the 
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silence from time to time; the singular and often awful forms: 
which pallid rocks assume when destitute of their usual 
accompaniment of vegetation; the echoes of the measured 
‘surge as it rises and falls with a sort of rhythmic cadence; 
the transparent hue of the deep water beneath; and the 
profound and fairy solitude of the scene—all these things. 
conspire to produce a feeling of awe and wonder which has a 
great and peculiar charm, though the impression can only be 
feebly rendered by words. 

Meantime, while all the ‘marine caverns under Horn Head 
-have a distinct individuality, the one called MacSwine’s Gun 
‘is so extraordinary that it ranks among the greatest natural 
curiosities of the northern coast. In the roof of this cave 
there is an orifice opening to the surface above, and in 
‘stormy weather the sea rushes through it with such violence 
that the explosion is like the distant roar of a cannon, and is 
most startling in its effects. But, then, everything connected 
with this lonely ‘sea-girt headland, which has the history of 
many a storm written on its brow, is phenomenal. And while 
the architecture of the cliff is varied and interesting—pinnacled 
crags and rocky terraces alternating with daisied sod and 
heath-clad knolls—in the months of June and July it is so 
bird-haunted that almost every variety of wild fowl which 
builds on the British coast is to be found there in myriads. 

It is a charming drive from Dunfanaghy to Cresslough ; and 
though when you emerge from the Ards domain the scenery 
becomes wild in the extreme, the majesty of this silent land 
impresses you deeply ; and the mighty mountains, the deep glens, 
the glittering tarns, the long stretches of dark bog land, the 
fairy rings, and the crumbling ruins which you see around you 
on all sides, form a picture which is at once uniquely beautiful 
and full of unwritten poetry. Cresslough, too, is an attractive 
little place in itself, for it is surrounded by fishful loughs. 
and sparkling streams ; and while the shooting on the adjacent 
mountains is the very best in Ireland, Ards Bay is famous for 
its supply of ducks, widgeon, teal, and all manner of water fowl. 

Another pretty spot in the neighbourhood is the secluded 
vale of Duntally, which, with its splendid waterfall, should 
certainly be visited. Meanwhile, midway between Cresslough 
.and ‘Kilmacrennan lies the celebrated gap of Barnesbeg, which 
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is the most romantic pass in Ulster, and is remarkable for 
the strong contrasts it presents. For though the soaring 
peaks of Barness are frowning and rugged to the last degree, 
the harshness and sternness of their riven sides are in many 
places mitigated by clumps of oak, arbutus, and holly ; and 
the gentler life—that is, the beautiful grasses, flowers, and 
shrubs with which they are draped—presents a strange 
mingling of strength and tenderness which is very effective. 

Lough Salt Mountain is also extremely interesting,.and the 
climber will feel indemnified for the fatigue it imposes by the 
superb view which greets him as he reaches the top. For 
immediately below him he will see a series. of shelves or 
ledges—like Titanic steps—each of them containing a small 
mountain tarn which sparkles brightly in the sun, and with 
its fairy setting forms itself into a separate vignette. At the 
foot of the mountain, too, lies the little village of Glen, cccu- 
pying a sheltered corner on the northern shore of Glenlough, 
and looking extremely picturesque so long as the bloom of 
distance is on it. But it is one of those places that make 
a promise to the eye which they break on a nearer approach. 
For when you enter the precincts you find it is a mildewed- 
looking little spot, almost pathetic in its insignificance, and 
presenting such a dilapidated appearance that the faded old 
houses seem to be in the very last stage of decay and 
decrepitude. 

It is supposed that the neighbourhood of Rosapenna was 
anciently a place of some note, as it contains so many of those 
strange megalithic and other old-world structures which, 
scattered.at intervals over the land as they. are, impart so 
much additional interest to it. As for the wondrous Round 
Towers, although they have neither grace nor beauty, their 
spell is felt by everybody, even the most unimaginative; and a 
weird fascination attaches to them from the fact that, with the 
exception of the monuments of Mexico and Peru, they are the 
only relics of structural antiquity which have kept their secret 
undiscovered, and which still continue to baffle every attempt 
that is made to unravel it. Indeed, after reading an enumera- 
tion of the many theories which have been advanced concerning 
them (all equally unsupported by trustworthy testimony),. it 
seems that the man who said they were built to puzzle 
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antiquarians, is the one{who has gone nearest to hitting the 
right nail on the head. Some learned authors maintain that, 
as these Round Towers are not found in any other part of 
Europe, they were probably introduced into Ireland by the 
Persian Magi who at one time ran over the world while trying 
to disseminate their creed. But in any case, whether this 
were so or not, and however it may be, here they are 
to-day, still unsolved puzzles, still unrevealed mysteries, and 
still standing in silent, uncommunicative majesty on the soil 
of which they seem as completely part and parcel as if they 
had sprung from it ready made. In alluding to them, the 
poet, Denis Florence Macarthy, beautifully says: 
‘¢ The pillar-towers of Ireland, how wondrously they stand— 

By. lake and rushing river in the valleys of our land ; 

In mystic file throughout the isle they lift their heads sublime— 

These grey old pillar-temples, these conquerors of time !” 

Another enjoyable excursion from Rosapenna is to the 
peninsula of Inishowen, which is the most northerly part of 
Ireland and the least visited—and that is saying a good deal. 
But, though hitherto it has remained unknown to fame and is 
still pretty well ignored by the tourist, it cannot continue to 
remain in obscurity; for, with its magnificent cliff scenery, its 
lofty mountains, and stern solitudes, its attractions are 
manifold. Moreover, the inhabitants are so kindly and warm- 
hearted that the word “hospitality ’”’ seems to acquire a new 
significance in that part of the world, and renders a sojourn 
among them very pleasant indeed. But at the same time it 
must be admitted that they are still wonderfully primitive and 
unsophisticated. In short, though, geographically, modern 
progress may not be far off, it does not seem to have affected 
them in the least, and in their mode of life and habits of 
thought they are almost the same now as, judging from 
ancient records, they:were centuries ago. 

Another point of interest about Inishowen is its legendary 
lore. And it is a pleasant as well as a novel experience to hear 
the old people there ‘relate. the various tales and traditions 
attaching to different places in the district. Of course, some 
of their stories are fabulous, and many of them highly 
improbable, if. not. impossible. Nevertheless, folk-lore is 
fossilised history, after all ;. and however highly-coloured the 
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tales may be, they are as certainly the embodied presentment 
of the manners, customs, and intellectual development of 
bygone ages, as carboniferous ferns are.of an extinct flora. 

The peninsula of Inishowen is, roughly speaking, about 
twenty-six miles long ; and while its eastern side is washed by 
the waters of lovely Lough Foyle, it is bounded on the north by 
the Atlantic Ocean. The scenery is so wild, and the girdling 
cliffs are so lofty and massive, that the Inishowen High- 
lands look most imposing from the sea; and the mountains, 
which extend inland in a series of strange, jagged, rugged 
peaks—culminating in stately Slieve Snagt—have a very fine 
effect also. 

It is said that Inishowen was peopled shortly after the 
Flood, the Tuatha de Danaans being among the first inhabi- 
tants. But in later times it was for centuries the stronghold 
of the O’Neils, the descendants of the illustrious Prince Owen, 
son of Nial of the Nine Hostages, who was the first Christian 
convert in the peninsula. His name is still venerated there, 
and it is believed that his remains rest in the ancient cemetery 
of Iskaheen. In this old graveyard there are the ruins of a 
church, consisting of the western gable and a portion of the 
south wall, in which there is an opening, used as a door, with 
a segmental-headed arch. There is also a holy well close.at 
hand. 

Moville, whigh i is one of the shnaiiaih towns of Inishowen, 
is certainly the most interesting township on the Foyle, and 
it is much resorted to by the inhabitants of Derry during the 
bathing season. It is a prettily-situated little place. The 
Squire’s Cairn and Craignamaddy shelter it at the rear; the 
broad expanse of the Foyle lies in front; and behind 
Limavady. on the opposite shore the bold outlines of 
Binevenagh. and Keady are silhouetted sharply against the 
sky.. The .roadstead opposite Moville is rather an extensive 
one, and the constant tide of shipping gives the little town a 
lively:appearance.: And yet a melancholy interest attaches to 
it: for, being the last calling-place of transatlantic steamers 
on their way. to.the New World,.it is there that. emigrants 
take the last farewell of their. friends,:and it -is consequently 
associated in the mind of‘many a poor exile with sad partings, 
which are generally for life. 
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At ashort distance eastward from Moville stands the noble 
pile of Greencastle, which, though now a “ruin grey,” 
mouldering and ivy-clad, bespeaks a civilisation of ages long 
since passed away, and imparts an air of unmistakable 
grandeur to the surrounding scenes. This splendid ruin 
exhibits a fine example of the earliest type of Norman archi- 
tecture in Ireland, as applied to a castle or fortress. It 
was built shortly after the incursion of the Normans, under 
DeCourcy, into those portions of Ulster open to the sea; and 
with its massive walls, its winding stairways, and its strong 
towers—several of which are still standing—it is beautiful 
even in decay. Moreover, Nature has softened all asperities. 
here. For the ancient precincts are carpeted with rich green- 
sward; the crumbling walls are wreathed with garlands of 
bright-leaved ivy ; and the shattered towers are sheltered by 
the luxuriant foliage of branching trees, which cling lovingly 
to them as though they were anxious to afford them protection 
and ward off all further inroads made by the ravages of time. 
Greencastle, however, would be remarkable under any circum- 
stances by reason of its great age. Besides, it has had a 
stormy past; and, having been erected at a time when the 
powerful northern princes held almost undisputed sway in 
Ulster, it makes a chapter in the history of the fierce struggle 
which was then waged between the invaders and the invaded. 

In the parish of Upper Moville there is another interesting 
remain called Dundrung, which is approached by a steep path, 
and overhangs the.Foyle at an elevation of about one hundred 
and twenty feet. It looks battered and timeworn now, but as 
it commanded one of the passes from the river into the interior 
of Inishowen, it must have been a strong fortification in days 
of old, when it was occupied by that very ancient and 
exceedingly ubiquitous race, the Tuatha de Danaans. On the 
slope of a hill near this Dun is a Druids’ altar, and the whole 
district derives much interest from the fact that in every 
part it is strewn with relics and remains of Pagan times. 
It was in this neighbourhood, too, that Toland, the teacher of 
Bolingbroke, and the leader of the Deistical school in the 
reign of Queen Anne, was born. 

During the summer months it is a delightful trip from 
Moville to Derry by steamer. About half-way up, Lough 
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Foyle expands into a splendid bay, narrowing again to an 
estuary at the celebrated Culmore, which is some four miles 
from the city. As you glide along you notice that the verdant 
shores on both sides of the water have softness and smoothnessy. 
and many other gentle attributes which render them a great 
contrast to the wild mountains of Donegal proper. But the 
interest of the excursion culminates in the ‘‘ Maiden City,” 
which closes in the view in front, and whose houses cluster 
closely and affectionately round the tall cathedral spire which 
rises grand and stately in their midst. Derry, too, is effectively 
framed by fair green hills, which spring fresh and luxuriant 
from the calm water, going off gently on the right to the dark 
heights of Inishowen, and on the left to the blue and beautiful 
mountains of the County Derry. 

About twelve miles from Moville, there is a little village 
called Carndonagh, which is too interesting to be passed over 
in silence. It has an old church which is well worth-a visit, in 
the first instance ; secondly, in the fence on the opposite side- 
of the road there stands a stone cross with a peculiar tracery,. 
in which some antiquarians see plainly the symbolism of the 
serpent and the apple of Eden; and, thirdly, it is. from this. 
point that the easiest and best ascent of Slieve Snaght can: 
be made. But to the native Celt, Carndonagh derives its 
paramount interest from the fact that it was in that parish that 
St. Patrick, fourteen hundred years ago, measured the site for 
and personally superintended the erection of the church of 
Domnagh-Mor-Tochaire. This church was beautifully situated 
in a secluded glen, which was watered by a sparkling river 
that rises in Slieve Snaght, and was guarded at its entrance by 
a remarkable-looking stone, with which a curious local tradition: 
is connected.* But the whole scene is enchanted ground, and. 
is so full of relics of the dead-and-gone past that ‘you feel you 
are breathing a very. old-world atmosphere as you wander 
through it. Nevertheless, ancient as are the saints and sinners. 
who lived and moved and had their being here in times of old, 
you must, while visiting the place, extend: your retrospect still 
further back, and to a yet more ancient people. For, in the- 


* According to the story; St. Patrick, on entering this fairy glen, was ‘confronted 
by a serpent named Tochaire ; but when the saint, with the sharp end of his crozier, 
chiselled some sacred emblems on the block of stone in question, the reptile vanished. 
into thin air and was never seen again. 
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Pagan period, the Glen of Domnagh-Mor-Tochaire was 
fairyland pure and simple; and the Fairy Mount of Shone, 
close by, was the home and abiding-place of the good people 
who used to hold their revels here and dance by moonlight’ on 
the sward, which in some places is still smooth enough to 
facilitate rather than impede the movements even of fairy feet. 

It is a pleasant drive from Carndonagh to Malin Head. 
The road for some distance runs between the two streams 
which water the little village of Malin; but just before it 
reaches the head of Trawbreaga Bay it crosses the Loughinn, 
and then for a mile or so runs along the water’s edge. 
This drive should be taken when the tide is in, 
as at low water the bay presents the appearance of a 
sandy waste diversified by rivulets, and does not look its 
best. This, however, is by the way in every sense of the word, 
as the first objective point is Malin, which has the distinction 
of being the most northern village in Ireland. It is built with 
some attempt at regularity round a triangular green, and has a 
nine-arched bridge across a wide stream which comes down 
from the neighbouring mountains. Malin also contains an ivy- 
Clad church of Early English design, ornamented by a square 
pinnacled tower, and an inn where you can sleep soundly, 
though your surroundings may not be very luxurious. A 
short way from Malin village you pass Malin Hall—the most 
northerly residence in Ireland ; and on the opposite shore of 
the bay you catch sight of Carrickabrahy Castle, a ruined 
fortalice of the O’Dohertys, which stands at the north of the 
-dreary little Doagh isle, and redeems it from commonplace. 
Then come Lagg and Ballygorman, at the latter of which you 
leave the car and walk thence to the Head, which is three 
miles further on, and forms the most northerly point of 
Ireland. The path is very rough and uneven, but it is so 
-exciting and full of incident, and the strong sea-breezes are so 
invigorating, that you feel as if you were “‘ mounting up with 
‘wings as eagles” and do not mind the fatigue at all. On 
reaching the summit, too, a wondrous panorama is spread out 
before you, including not only the northern coast of Ireland, 
but also a portion of the Scotch coast, with the twin Paps of 
Jura breaking the horizon line. 

Close by there is a group of rocky islets or Skerries called 
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the Garvan, and about five miles from the mainland there is 
the larger island of Inistrahul, which, according to some 
writers, was the Walhallah of the Pagan Irish in the far-away 
past. If it were so, no gleam from the “light of other days’”” 
now rests upon it. On the contrary, it has been turned into a 
prosaic modern revolving light, which can be seen for eighteen 
miles round. But, then, it is useful if not poetic or beautiful. 
For on this storm-beaten coast innumerable vessels had been 
wrecked before it was erected. 

I must not forget to add that, from the Five Fingers Rock,. 
westward of Malin Head, the cliffs are indescribably grand, 
and in some parts they rise sheer from the water like the cliffs 
of Moher. Owing to the action of the waves, too, in. many 
places they are sculptured into awful precipices and deep 
chasms, to each of which some weird tradition is attached ; 
while in one part—a narrow channel formed by the Head and 
an isolated mass of jagged rocks—the waves boil and. champ so 
tumultuously and send up such a cloud of smoke-like spray, 
that the spot has been significantly dubbed ‘‘ Hell’s Hole!” 

Thus, from every point of view, it would be difficult to find’ 
a region which possesses more attraction for the traveller, 
whatever his individual tastes may be, than Rosapenna and 
its surroundings. For while “‘The Wild Northland” is 
unsurpassed in the beauty of mountain, iough, and glen, 
and its coast offers some of the finest cliff scenery in 
Europe, this northerly corner of. it is especially, interesting, 
both scenically and from the fact that it is accredited with 
containing some of the oldest Celtic monuments in the world.. 
Moreover, it is very easy of access, too, for if in coming from 
London you catch the early morning train from the capital,. 
you can lunch at Derry and dine at Rosapenna. 


iE. V. BEAUFORT. 








The Deaf Colonel. . 


CHAPTER I. 


“WHERE are the wandering tribes of the English not. to be 
‘found? Is there any lovely spot in Europe where they have 
not pitched their tents, set up their household gods, and 
-established their unalterable habits-and customs? What 
wonder, then, that Florence—the peerless flower city- of 
Italy—Florence, that holds the priceless art of centuries in 
her palaces; whose streets are haunted with the footsteps 
-of the immortals; whose churches and galleries breathe the 
inspiration and passion of the Masters—Florence, that still 
‘holds Giotto’s campanile like a lily at her heart, should charm 
to her an ever-growing society so distinctly foreign that the 
high-toned English speech is now nearly as often heard in her 
streets as the deep-throated Tuscany voices. 

Colonel Sibbald was a unit of this society. He had rooms 
in one of those comfortable hotel-pensions in: which the little 
‘city abounds. The colonel was by no means an old man. He 
had only reached half-way across that flat table-land of middle 
age which spreads itself-over many good years before it takes 
the downward slope. His moustache and hair, it is true, were 
growing grey; but he held himself well, with a soldier-like’ 
erectness. He was delightfully clean-looking; and, if not 
decidedly handsome, he was yet in all respects a very 
presentable man. His eyes were in colour of -a blueish 
grey—deep-set, keen, rather melancholy eyes. His manners 
were distinctly courteous. It may probably have been this 
very courtesy—in an age when fine manners are out of date— 
which gave him the name of being somewhat eccentric; this, 
combined with his deafness, for, alas! he was very deaf. 

There is a deafness of which it is said a cannon fired at its 
possessor’s ears would not startle him; but the colonel’s 
deafness was not of this nature. It was, perhaps, a deafness 
even more irritating and trying; a deafness which, if it only 
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requires a friend to shout at the pitch of his voice, yet causes 
that friend to run the risk of being entirely misunderstood. The 
colonel was aware of this, and in a manner prepared for it, 
as he constantly carried about in his pocket a roll of paper and 
a pencil. He-tried hard not to bea bore. Indeed, for a man, 
he was singularly sensitive, and would at times take his 
infirmity so much to heart as to shut himself up in his own 
rooms, entirely away from everyone; from whence he would 
emerge after a few days aged in appearance, and with a 
hungry look in his eye as of one who has fasted—for by 
nature the colonel was: a sociable man, and loved the give- 
and-take of human intercourse. Happily for himself he had 
literary tastes, and, though now cut off from his profession 
and very greatly from society, spent much of his time in 
writing and reading. 

When by chance Colonel Sibbald found a sympathetic 
listener, he enjoyed talking of his work. Women were, as a 
, rule, better listeners than men; but there were some who 

frankly failed him, making the colonel feel very plainly that, 
being deaf, they considered it advisable he should also be 
dumb. 

Mrs. Dunscombe Browne — the tall, handsome widow 
travelling with her younger sister, Miss Elizabeth Dunscombe, 
and lately come to Florence—was one of these latter. She 
thought herself extremely unlucky to find her chair placed 
next to the colonel’s at table. She complained about it after 
dinner. ‘I assure you,” she said to the ladies in the drawing- 
room, “ my throat is quite weak and sore. I merely remarked 
how very warm it was—not knowing the man was deaf—and 
I had to repeat my paltry observation four times! It makes 
one so hot and nervous, don’t you know. You really can’t 
get the good of your food when you feel you may be called 
upon to scream aloud any moment. I do certainly think 
there ought to be asylums for deaf persons— just as there are 
for the insane. Yes, it’s positively a shame,” she continued, 
with growing indignation, “to let them go about at large, 
victimising other people! ” 

The ladies sympathised warmly with Mrs. Dunscombe 
Browne. ‘ Poor, dear colonel!” they said, with a mixture of 
grievance and regret. His deafness was too trying! and it was 
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such a terrible pity; for had he only been able to hear 
properly, although a wee bit odd, he might not have been 
at all a disagreeable man ! 

**T daresay the colonel’s his own worst enemy,” exclaimed 
Miss McNair, the brusque old Scotswoman. “It’s not just 
very easy to be deaf and nice.”’ 

** You might as well suggest an asylum for lame persons, 
too, Lydia,” remarked Miss Elizabeth Dunscombe, in her soft 
voice.. 

She was embroidering some fine piece of work as she spoke, 
and she did not lift her head. 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, child,’ cried Mrs. Dunscombe 
Browne, impatiently. 

The sisters were about as unlike as it is possible to imagine ; 
for, whereas Mrs. Dunscombe Browne was tall and dark, carry- 
ing her fifty years lightly, and described by most persons as a 
“ fine-looking woman,” Miss Elizabeth, very much younger, 
was. slight and fair, with a delicate, gentle face, and very 
charming eyes. 

She had met with an accident when a child of twelve,. 
resulting in a lameness, which now caused her to limp and 
walk with the aid of a little black stick. But the slight, limping 
figure was not at all ungraceful, and neither was she lacking 
in a delightfully distinct personality of her own. 

‘Oh, yes, you might, Lydia,” she insisted, looking up with 
alittle smile. ‘But, indeed,” she added more gaily, “if we: 
were to shut up everyone who has not the entire use of all his. 
faculties and members, where should we end? We should 
make the world rather an empty place, shouldn’t we? Just 
think!” At that instant the door opened, and the colonel. 
appeared. 

There was something almost pathetic in the way the erect 
figure hesitated for a moment on the threshold, while his 
grey-blue eyes swept the room in search of some sympathetic 
face. 

The appearance of the colonel was often, I grieve to say, 
the signal for the ladies to become entirely absorbed in each 
other, or their books—so wholly engrossed as to be blind to 
his presence. But, whether it were from some subtle : fellow- 
feeling for the deaf soldier, or only the simple pity of a tender 
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heart for everything shunned or despised, Miss Elizabeth, 
with the flush on her delicate cheeks, and the pretty shining 
in her eyes, paused as the colonel came in, bravely met ‘his 
glance at the door-way, and smiled. 

The colonel bowed low before that smile, then, straight as a 
needle to a magnet, he made for Miss Elizabeth’s chair. 

“Shall I bore you?” he asked, in his loud, ringing voice, 
that seemed so well suited for a field of battle, thought gentle 
Miss Elizabeth, but of whose strength of tone in a drawing- 
room the poor man was himself totally unaware. ‘‘Do you 
care to be troubled speaking to me ?”’ 

Miss Elizabeth, with deepening colour, again courageously 
smiled and nodded. The colonel’s face lighted up gratefully. 

**You would prefer writing, would you not?” he said, 
deferentially. ‘It is less tiring,” and he drew from his pocket 
a roll of paper and a pencil. 

This was a very crucial moment for most of the colonel’s 
acquaintance, for, when a pencil and paper are placed in one’s 
hand, it appears that only weighty thoughts can be worthy of 
such servants, and it is probably only then one fully learns 
what a disappointing, useless concern a brain is. Poor Miss 
Elizabeth, nervously turning the pencil in her fingers, almost 
prayed the ground might swallow her. It did not take from 
her embarrassment that other men had dropped into the 
room, and that all the women, who, but a few short moments 
ago, seemed possessed with many tongues, now appeared to 
be listening with as many ears. She searched her mind in 
vain. Nothing but the question, ‘‘Do you know Florence 
very well?” could she gather from it ; and this, when written 
down in bold black and white, was contemptible in her sight. 

The colonel eagerly raised his eye-glasses to read what her 
trembling hand had written. 

“Do I know Florence?” he repeated in tones which echoed 
round the room. ‘Ah, yes!” he knew Florence well—very 
well. There was scarcely a stone of it, he might say, his foot 
had not trodden, and which he did not love. He had lived in 
Florence, now, for five years, off and on. It was a charming 
little city. One grew to love it. Did not Miss Dunscombe 
think so? 

Miss Dunscombe nodded very sincerely. Someone began to 
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play just then, other people broke into speech, and she grew a 
little calmer. 

‘‘ The first time you have been here ?” he asked. 

Yes, the first time she had ever been abroad. 

“Indeed!” The colonel was very much surprised; but he 
glanced again at the fair, flushed face, at the loose knot of 
charming hair, still untouched with grey, and his astonishment 
vanished. Miss Dunscombe was quite young. She had 
probably been at school or college until lately. He believed all 
young ladies went to college now. When, however, he gave 
polite utterance to these suppositions, Miss Elizabeth broke 
into merry laughter. 

‘“*T have never been to college in my life,” she wrote, frankly. 
*‘T quite belong to the older-fashioned generation; and it is 
many, many years since I left school.” Then she added, 
** Except visiting in London, I have lived at home, always.” 

‘At home, always?” The colonel half sighed. ‘‘That 
sounds yery pleasant.” 

Miss Elizabeth acqueisced silently. 

“If it isnot impertinent,” he continued, courteously, ‘‘ might 
I ask where your home is, in England ?” 

‘* My home was in Devonshire,” she wrote ; “ but it is gone 
now, and I live with my sister in London.” 

**Ah!” said the colonel. His eye fell upon the crape 
trimming of her gown. He was a man not devoid of tact, and 
he said: “‘ Ah! indeed,” more softly and comprehendingly. 

Miss Elizabeth lifted the pencil, and wrote hurriedly, ‘“‘ Do 
you know London well?” It was not a strikingly original 
question, and she was acutely aware of it; but when one is 
anxious to ward off further enquiry, one will clutch at a straw 
by way of self-defence. 

“Yes,” he answered; he knew London well, although he 
had ceased for some time to live in it. London—he paused 
and pulled his moustache, rather sombrely—London he felt 
to be rather a sad place for a deaf man. In Italy, where the 
sun shone and nature wore a kindlier face, one did not feel 
one’s restriction so much. 

Miss Elizabeth gave a quick, impulsive movement of 
sympathy, thereby dislodging from its place her little ebony 
stick, which fell to the polished floor with a loud noise. The 
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tittle black cane had a trick of falling, and no one but God 
knew how Miss Elizabeth hated the sound of that falling-stick. 
‘The colour sprang warmly to her cheek as the Colonel stooped 
and returned it to her again. He had grown to appreciate 
tthe sun, he went on to say—probably on account of having 
‘spent so much of his: life in India. Did Miss Dunscombe take 
any interest in Eastern lore—in its wonderful literature and 
religions ? a 

Miss Elizabeth confessed, humbly, she knew little of 
Eastern literature and: religions. Her pretty eyes ‘glanced 
up deprecatingly at her companion. She felt shockingly 
ignorant. 

He was looking back at her, no longer gloomily, but with 
a particularly courteous interest. 

‘“‘ Naturally so,” he said readily. ‘‘ They are an out-of-the- 
‘way sort of subject to take up, but most interesting, I do 
assure you.” He moved his chair slightly, and his. eyes—lit 
up with that very real light of pleasure—appeared in colour 
now more blue than grey. His whole personality seemed to 
expand and grow younger. “I am making at present a special 
‘study of Persian, and have been engaged for some time on 
translation work. One has little idea how fine its poetry 
is,’ he continued, earnestly; “there are particularly lovely 
gems amongst it. For instance, these lines— does poetry 
bore you, Miss Dunscombe? No? Thanks! Then if you 
will allow me to quote them——” And the colonel repeated 
‘several verses aloud in his full, sonorous tones. Other people 
in the room were ceasing their conversation—were listening, 
looking amused, yawning, drifting off to bed. 

Mrs. Dunscombe Browne’s gaze had been directed for 
‘some time towards her sister with an expression of 
intense disapproval; but the colonel, borne far out on a 
‘wave of Persian eloquence, was unconscious of it, and Miss 
Elizabeth had not the heart to interrupt him. Besides, he 
‘talked remarkably well, and had she been able to ignore her 
sister’s nods and frowns she would not have been at all 
unhappy. 

“If you like,” he was saying, eagerly, ‘“‘and if you are so 
good as to give me permission, I shall be delighted to read’ 
some of my translations to you one evening; I shall—” 
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He broke off abruptly, and sprang to his feet. Mrs. Dunscombe 
Browne stood at his chair. 

‘“‘ Elizabeth,” she said, very coldly ignoring him, ‘‘ you look 
shockingly tired, and it is growing late—decidedly late. If 
you are ready for bed, I am.” Her manner and tone vexed 
Miss Elizabeth, but she answered quietly, ‘‘ Very well, Lydia ; 
I am ready. I shall come directly.” 

The colonel stood up, erect as a soldier on parade; his keen 
eyes turning from one sister to the other, with an anxious 
desire to understand what was being said. 

Miss Elizabeth lifted her pencil, and wrote in her fine, 
slanting hand-writing, ‘‘I must say good-night! I thank you 
exceedingly for your interesting conversation. I shall be 
delighted to listen to the Persian translations when you are 
good enough to. read them to me.” 

“Thank you,” said the colonel, simply, his face lighting up- 
again. 

= held open the door, and the ladies bowed to him with. 
two distinctly different bows as they went out. 

“Oh, dear! what a bore that man is!” yawned Mrs. Duns- 
combe Browne, on the staircase. “It is very foolish of you to 
encourage him, Elizabeth.” 

Miss Elizabeth slowly climbed the stair in silence, her black 
stick giving a soft, decided thud on each step. ‘‘ Lydia,” she 
said suddenly, pausing at the door of her bed-room. ‘I begin 
to think my véle in life is to be a listener. We are all taught 
to have our little specialities nowadays, are we not?” she 
added, playfully; ‘‘and listening requires no preliminary 
examination. It is just the simple, useful sort of thing a lame 
person can do.” 

“Gracious! What d’you mean?” exclaimed her sister, 
staring. ‘‘ Listening? Oh, nonsense! There’s nothing in 
life so tiresome.” She struggled with an immense yawn. “ And 
it’s always the bores who do the talking—always. Oh, dear, 
how sleepy Iam! If one must listen sometimes, for heaven’s 
sake let us find someone less fatiguing than a deaf man.” 

Miss Elizabeth looked depressed. ‘‘ But he talks well,” she 
murmured, thoughtfully ; ‘‘ and I, Lydia! oh! -I am ignorant! 
I am not young, and yet I have seen nothing, gone 
nowhere——” she stopped short. Mrs. Dunscombe Browne 
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was abandoning herself to a more luxurious yawn. “Oh, 
good-night, Lydia,” she said gently. 

‘*Good-night, and if you were wise, Elizabeth, you would 
take my advice, and have nothing to do with that tiresome 
colonel. I don’t care for him at all.” 


CHAPTER II, 


THE long windows of Mrs. Dunscombe Browne’s room held 
a matchless view of the river—the sunny city, the gloomy 
palaces, the busy bridges spanning the Arno; and the more 
distant ones—arching lovely oriels of blue sky, shining waters, 
and green, springing country. 

But Mrs. Dunscombe Browne, seated on a low chair facing 
the windows, was seeing none of these sights. The rather 
was she being carried away by some strong mental vision 
on a flood of indignation; and Miss Elizabeth was the cause 
of it. It was really too bad—too tiresome! Why should she 
make herself the rock, as it were, to which all social failures— 
like limpets—clung; the haven of rest to these tiresome 
persons whom everyone else avoided? ‘ Four, five consecutive 
evenings,” cried Mrs. Dunscombe Browne, counting them off 
on her well-shaped fingers, ‘“‘ has he victimised you. No 
sooner does*he enter the room than he steers for you, and 
you, Elizabeth—you smile and listen to him, as if he were 
the most agreeable man alive. I don’t like it at all. I don’t 
approve of it.” She shook her head very decidedly. 

Miss Elizabeth’s soft eyes wore a distressed look. ‘‘ But no 
one else wishes to speak to him, Lydia,” she protested. ‘‘ No 
one; and I—I really and truly do. I am not being victimised. 
I am sincerely interested.” She paused for a moment, then 
went on, with a sort of hurry in her sweet voice, ‘‘ You can’t, 
perhaps, quite understand it, Lydia; but it’s this way: When 
one has been wounded oneself, one knows then how it feels. 
I am lane, you see, and so I can realise what it must be to 
be deaf, and—and to be a trouble to others, and to hate 
oneself for being it.” me 
- “Qh, nonsense!” cried her sister, crossly. ‘‘ You are quite 
morbid on that subject, Elizabeth. What likeness: in the 
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world is there between a weak ankle and a deaf ear? None. 
There is no resemblance.” She flung out her hands with an 
expressive gesture. ‘‘ Do you ever sit beside people by the 
hour, and compel them to scream aloud to you? What. 
d’you say? Well, to write, then; it’s all the same—equally 
tiresome. Do you, I ask?” 

Miss Elizabeth laughed a little. It was not the least of her 
charm that she had a sense of humour, and that the smile 
came readily to her lips. ‘‘ No,”’ she admitted, ‘‘ perhaps not. 
My hearing is, as yet, admirably intact; but then the case,. 
after all, is only slightly altered. When my friends come out 
with me they are obliged to walk very slowly, and I cannot. 
always go as far as they might like, and often you, yourself, 
Lydia, are compelled to take a cab on my account.” 

** Pooh, nonsense! I take cabs because I am not a pauper, 
and prefer driving. But keep your deaf friend if you wish him, 
child. It is solely on your own account I am indignant. Thank 
goodness! no one, at least, can say your attentions are 
anything but a matter of charity ; for, of course, a deaf man is. 
out of all running with the rest.” 

Miss Elizabeth looked at her sister for a moment in silence. 
**T do not quite know what you mean, Lydia?” 

** Because you are a bit of a fool, my dear. I only mean to 
say, speaking plainly, that no one in their sane senses could 
ever dream you wished:to marry a stone-deaf man.”’ 

The colour sprang rose-red to Miss Elizabeth’s delicate 
cheek. When she replied, there was a note of formality or 
haughtiness in her tones, surprising in a voice so ordinarily 
gentle. ‘‘ That is a question, Lydia, which I confess never 
occurred to me ; but, since you mention it, I should fancy the. 
idea never could dawn on anyone else.” She sat for a little. 
while very still, her small, fine hands tightly clasped on her lap. 
“Oh, Lydia!” she broke out, with a sudden ring of passion.. 
“IT am glad God does not judge His children as we judge one 
another—that He sees our hearts and their motives as they 
really are.” 

Mrs. Dunscombe Browne gave a short laugh. She disliked 
any reference to God out of church. ‘ Well, I cannot say 1 
ever heard that sentiment expressed before,” she said dryly. 
** Most persons would find cause for thankfulness if it were the. 
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other way about. But probably it’s very wisely arranged that 
we don’t see each other in undress, or we should have even 
more to talk about than we have.” She laughed again 
slightly, rose up from her chair, and went forward to the 
window. Then she turned, facing her sister, and medita- 
tively scanning her in its full searching light. ‘‘ After all, you 
know particularly little about the world, Elizabeth,” she broke 
out irrelevantly. ‘‘ You are ridiculously young for your years. 
But I suppose it comes of living down in dull old Lillycombe 
all the days of your life, and never seeing anything beyond it. 
Gracious! Long before I was your age I was out of it all, 
married, and a widow, and had set up an establishment of my 
own. But poor dear father and mother grew so to hang on 
you when the rest of us had left. You were the pivot the old. 
folks turned upon.” 

Miss Elizabeth said nothing. She was looking past her 
sister, out of the window. A mist had risen up before her 
eyes, and was dimming the golden waters of the Arno. She did 
not see the young Englishman in flannels, punting his frail 
craft across the river, the people pausing on the bridge to 
watch him, the ravishing Italian sunlight lying strong and 
warm on all the land. But, in their stead, her eyes beheld a 
homelier landscape, less vivid, perhaps less gracious, in its 
colouring, spanned by a fainter blue of sky, but dear to the 
English heart, as only such pictures are. The little gray 
church with its clustering grave-stones, the straggling village, 
the red-roofed rectory lying low amongst its green trees, where 
all the busy, gentle, uneventful years of her life had passed 
away. She saw the white-haired parents, holding Elizabeth 
always as “ the child,” yet coming more and more as the years 
grew to lean upon her, to turn to her for help, to look to her 
almost for guidance; those two well-beloved ones who had 
finished their journey’s end on the same day. She bent her 
head lower ; the vision and the tears hurt her eyes. 

‘* Yes, you've been sacrificed.” How the voice jarred on her! 
‘“‘ But we shall change all that, and you shall see the world 
now, Elizabeth. You don’t look your age. None of us 
Dunscombes do; it’s a curious fact. You could pass for ten 
years younger, and I shouldn’t wonder if you made a good 
marriage yet.” 
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“Oh! don’t, Lydia!” Miss Elizabeth drew up her slight 
figure, and her wet eyes flashed. ‘‘I hate to hear you speak 
like that. I have never been sacrificed, never. It was all pure 
joy and delight to me. And, thank you, marriage is quite out 
of the question for me. I don’t wish to make a good marriage, 
as you call it.” Her fair head gave its unconscious lift. The 
Dunscombes were a proud family. Even the gentle old 
rector, whom his youngest daughter most resembled, had had 
“*a@ very proper spirit of his own,” as the parishioners used to 
say. And, perhaps, Elizabeth—though few persons might 
guess it—was, in her special way, the very proudest of them 
all. 

‘La, la, la! Don’t be so indignant, my dear. Iam not 
throwing you into the arms of any man. Quite the reverse, I 
do assure you; and, now that old maids are all the fashion, 
and not the despised creatures of my youth, perhaps you are 
best as you are—who knows?” Mrs. Dunscombe Browne 
paused for half a minute, shrugged her shoulders, and faintly 
sighed. Her marriage with the late Mr. Brown, who did not 
originally spell his name with an “‘e,” and was something big 
and vague in trade, had not proved a very happy one. ‘“ You 
can always have a home with me, child; and so long as you 
don’t let your ridiculous ideas carry you too far, you shall be 
as free as you like.” 

“Thank you, Lydia,” said her sister gently. She put out 
her hand impulsively, with a glow of sisterly love in her heart. 
** You are very good to me.” 

“Pooh! If one Dunscombe’s not going to hang by another, 
who is? Your proper place is by me; and it was only for your 
own sake I scolded, Elizabeth, for what is the use of you, now 
you are free to be happy, saddling yourself with all the old 
men of the sea?” 

“Oh! Lydia!” Miss Elizabeth’s pretty eyes began to 
shine again, and her lips to curve. ‘‘ All the old:men of the 
sea! My poor shoulders! But don’t you understand,” she 
went on more earnestly, ‘‘ that it’s just because I am enjoying 
myself, and because you are so kind to me,.and giving me 
such a delightful time, that I must. pay back my gratitude 
somehow, to someone?” 

“ Well! you needn’t throw it all away on a deaf stranger. 
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Keep some for me, who loves a listener, too!’’ Nevertheless, 
Mrs. Dunscombe Browne was touched by her sister’s 
gratitude, by her pleasure and unaffected enjoyment of 
everything. She was also, if the truth be told, slightly 
conscience - stricken, for, had she chosen to exert herself 
sooner, and been a little less selfish, this need not have 
been the very first real holiday in Elizabeth’s life, and Mrs. 
Dunscombe Browne was perfectly aware of it. 

As a simple matter of fact, the colonel’s deafness, although 
she chose to make light of it, was rather a trial to Miss 
Elizabeth. She was naturally shy, and to have her simplest 
remarks made ‘“ public property,” so to speak, by the colonel’s 
resonant replies, to feel herself the cynosure of a little 
gossiping world of eyes, was positive pain to her. To 
continue in this véle demanded courage. It took perhaps 
more—something, indeed, of that very lovely charity which 
the greatest of Christian advocates so eloquently commends. 
The other ladies embarrassed her with their gratitude, calling 
her by such magnificent names as “Angel” and ‘ Saviour.” 
No longer did they dread the vacant chair chance might leave 
in their neighbourhood; gone was that uneasy fear of who 
might come to fill it! The colonel’s recognised seat was 
by “dear, sweet Miss Dunscombe,” and they were exceedingly 
glad. Everyone agreed it was a thousand pities he was deaf, 
for, had it been otherwise, they were unanimous, with one or 
two exceptions, in saying he might have been a most 
interesting man. He was not like many military heroes, 
whose strength does not, as a rule, lie in their brains. Quite 
the contrary! Colonel Sibbald had travelled much, and 
observed more, and, as he told Miss Elizabeth, was very 
specially interested in the literatures of the East. That, to 
tell the truth, was the one subject he was almost inclined to 
speak on too much. More than once or twice he had read 
aloud to her translations of Persian poetry, to which she had 
listened with devout and honest admiration. But, all the 
same, deep in Miss Elizabeth’s feminine-soul lurked the dis- 
appointment that he would not rather discourse on the battles 
he had fought, and the deeds he had done; for what gentle 
woman is not by nature a willing Desdemona to an 
adventurous Othello? And Miss. Elizabeth, although the 
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least blood-thirsty of mortals, was a born hero-worshipper, 
and had a very gallant enthusiasm for fighters and fighting. 
But the colonel rarely talked of himself. 

“*One might almost suppose he had nevaw been in a battle, 
or—er—had run away,” remarked a youthful priest of the 
Anglican church, staying at present at the hotel. 

“And when did ye ever meet a brave man who did 
boast of his deeds?” cried Miss McNair, turning on him 
suddenly. ‘‘ They leave that to other folk. Yes, sir.” She 
nodded her grey head emphatically. ‘‘ The ‘Cornell’ has 
been in battle, and a braver officer never led his men, I happen 
to know, for my nephew had the honour of serving under him, 
and the regiment just adored him. It was not a regiment 
that—that—ran away!”’ 

The young priest quailed just then under the lightning 
flash of the old lady’s eyes, and God gave him sufficient grace 
to look ashamed of himself. 

‘“‘ Eh, laddie! ye’re young yet,” she added, with a half-dry,. 
half-humorous compunction. 

But the colonel, who had the good luck or misfortune to 
hear no remarks not directly addressed to himself, appeared 
very well content. 

He had not shut himself up in his own room for quite a 
long time. We, members of this absurd family called 
humanity, all love in our secret hearts to inspire interest. 
Colonel Sibbald was very simply human, and he had never 
before met so ‘appreciative a listener. - It did not occur to him 
that this ‘most gentle ladye’’ might have any taste for 
tales of battles or for a recitation of such deeds of daring as 
follow on their track; but he did rejoice that she showed 
such an admirable appreciation of Persian poetry, which, to 
his mind, was the most delightful study in the world. 
Hitherto, when he had been encouraged to read _ his. 
translations to other ladies, he had, ere long, become sadly 
conscious of their straying gaze and wandering attention.. 
They had, to be sure, duly exclaimed, ‘“‘ How very nice!” 
when he finished, and the colonel had thanked them in his. 
courteous way, but none the less he had been cut to the 
heart. ‘‘ Nice” applied to Eastern poetry is a lamentable— 
yea, a damnable adjective. Miss Elizabeth never wounded 
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one with inappropriate praise. Occasionally into these 
readings and téte-d-tétes Mrs. Dunscombe Browne would 
imperatively break by demanding that her sister should sing. 

Miss Elizabeth had not a strong voice, nor was it as highly 
cultivated as voices are in this present day, but it was sweet 
and tuneful, and had that best sympathetic quality which 
touches the heart. It somehow suited her face, just as the 
quaint English and Scotch ballads she sang were suited to her 
voice. Old Miss McNair and Colonel Sibbald, both proud of. 
their Scotch blood, would sit on either side of the piano while 
she was lilting ‘“‘Jock o Hazeldean,” or some _ stirring,. 
pathetic, Jacobite song, with looks of the most rapt 
enjoyment on their faces. Strange to say, the colonel could. 
hear the singing of the human voice when most other sounds: 
failed to reach him. It was ‘‘charming,” said the ladies, 
“really quite idyllic,” and they smiled and nodded over at the. 
piano, where the friendly trio still lingered with the Scotch 
song-book. Perhaps they might have said more. It is even 
conceivable they did in the privacy of their own rooms, but,. 
frankly speaking, they were rather afraid of Mrs. Dunscombe: 
Browne, who had an eye to quell, and a speech which might 
on occasion be called “ biting.” 

*“So that you sing sometimes, and don’t spend all your 
evenings in solitude a deux, and so long as you keep your deaf. 
man from coming out sight-seeing with us, I don’t really so. 
much mind,” she acknowledged, graciously. 

Miss Elizabeth. replied with spirit, that the colonel had. 
never shown any desire to accompany them; he was probably 
as little desirous of walking with a cripple—so she cruelly 
called herself—as Lydia with a deaf man! 

‘“‘Indeed,” said Mrs. Dunscombe Browne, drily. ‘‘ Then the: 
longer he keeps to that opinion, the better pleased I shall be.. 
For one cannot be too particular about chance acquaintances,” 
she confided to a.companion in the drawing-room. ‘“* My sister 
is very easily imposed upon, but I flatter myself I am a better 
judge of character; and who knows who this deaf colonel is?”” 

** But Miss McNair says ”’ began the other eagerly. 

“Miss McNair!” cried Mrs. Dunscombe Browne:scornfully. 
“My dear good lady! Pray, who in the wide world is Miss: 
McNair ? ” 
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CHAPTER III, 


SET high on a hill above Florence stands the ancient church 
of St. Miniato. It was an old church when Michael Angelo’s 
men were digging and building up the wall about it for the 
protection of Florence. That wall is now an ivy-covered ruin, 
but still St. Miniato stands, immovable and inscrutable, looking 
down on the city at her feet. A long, winding road leads up to 
it from the valley. It is guarded on one side by blossoming, 
shady trees, and by garden walls, across which, in late spring 
or early summer, galaxies of roses, red and yellow and white, 
fling themselves down to the open roadway in a_ perfect 
abandonment of wealth. All the air is intoxicatingly sweet 
with their perfume. On the other side are lovely, changing, 
ever-widening views of the city, set gem-like on its green plain, 
with its gleaming spires and great towers, and swept around 
by the circling arms of wooded hills. This road, fanned by the 
cooling hand of a gentle wind, and vaulted with the ravishing 
blue of an Italian heaven, is a delight to the happy pilgrim. 

Mrs. Dunscombe Browne and Miss Elizabeth were slowly 
making its ascent one afternoon, not with staff and scrip, with 
sandalled shoon and cockle shells, but seated in a comfortable 
carriage, and drawn by two of the least ill-looking horses of 
Florence. 

Miss Elizabeth’s charming eyes were shining; her face, 
kissed with the soft wind and touched with a great enjoyment, 
was radiant. Sometimes she looked dreamily before her, at 
other times she bent forward, eagerly, and drew in a deep sigh 
of content. ‘Oh! Lydia, this is living! Now I understand 
how the poets could sing in Italy! Oh! the roses, Lydia! 
Look! the roses! Did you ever, ever see so many in all your 
life before ? ” 

** And the dust!” added Mrs. Dunscombe Browne a little 
later, as she alighted, and shook out her black skirts. ‘“‘I am as 
white as a miller. These roads ought to be properly watered. 
Disgraceful! But I should think the municipalities of Italy 
are mostly composed of idiots. Gracious! Are those men 
bowing to us up there? Who are they ?” 

The carriage had stopped at the foot of a little pathway 
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which leads up more directly to the church, and, standing 
leaning over the wall that screens the terrace in front of 
it, Miss Elizabeth recognised two figures. ‘Colonel Sibbald 
and Mr. Heard, the young clergyman,” she replied in a low 
voice. ‘‘ They are coming to speak to us.” 

““H’m!” Mrs. Dunscombe Browne let her eye-glasses 
fall sharply. ‘‘ Then you can keep to the Army, if you please, 
and I shall tackle the Church. I am not devoted to the 
long-tailed priesthood, as a rule, but, of the two evils, this one 
hears, or at least Heard. Ha! ha! Not bad that, eh! But 
I suppose I daren’t repeat it. People are always so touchy 
about any playing with their names. Oh! How d’you do? 
How d’you do? Charming afternoon, isn’t it? Are you 
coming to our help, Mr. Heard? How very gallant!. Thanks 
immensely!” Without waiting for any reply she laid her 
hand dominatively on the arm of the wenn curate. and 
walked away with him. 

The colonel, not at all unconscious of her feeling, ae with 
a transcient gleam of humour in his eyes, fell behind with the 
younger sister. Miss Elizabeth blushed distressfully. She did 
wish Lydia had more regard for people’s feelings, but we have 
all our little characteristics, and that one had never been 
Lydia’s. She limped on a few steps in silence. One cannot 
write when one is walking, and it was almost impossible to 
raise her voice sufficiently to be heard. 

Presently the colonel said, with grave politeness, ‘‘ Will you 
take my arm, Miss Dunscombe? This. pathway is rather 
steep.” ; 

Miss Elizabeth would fain have declined. She generally 
found a stranger’s arm so much of an uncertain blessing as to 
be, indeed, almost the reverse of one; but, with her sister’s 
conduct still smarting in her mind, she instantly accepted it 
with a smile. 

Mrs. Dunscombe Browne, on a flow of conversation, had, 
meanwhile, swept her companion with her into the church, 
where the other two people silently followed. The colonel 
was singularly quiet. He looked at the ancient mosaics above 
the altar, and lingered beside the lovely carved figures in the 
little quiet chapel, with an abstracted expression on his face ; 
and Miss Elizabeth, after glancing several times to see if the 
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:roll of paper and pencil were in his hands, concluded he did 
not, like herself, care to speak in church, and so gladly 
‘remained silent too. 

‘Well, now, I must visit the cemetery,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Dunscombe Browne in her high tones, as they once more 
-emerged into the sunlight. ‘‘ Then I shall feel satisfied. I have 
.done St. Miniato mosaics—these stiff old saints, say what you 
like, are extremely hideous to my faste—tombstones and all ! 
‘Come along, Mr. Heard. Elizabeth, where are you going ? 
That is not the way.” 

“I should like to see the view, rather, Lydia, if you don’t 
mind. I do not care particularly for cemeteries! I shall sit 
here on the wall, and wait till you return.” 

‘Oh, well, please yourself; but you know ‘ Baedeker’ 
mentions it. I confess to a wee bit of conscience where 
‘Baedeker’ is concerned. But as you like. Come, then, 
my dear Mr. Heard; you at least will not desert me!” 

The young Anglican priest, between the severe cut of his 
-coat and a strong disinclination for Mrs. Dunscombe Browne’s 
‘society, looked about as unhappy as a quite healthy young 
man can look, and walked off reluctantly. 

Miss Elizabeth, smiling a little mischievously as the long 
melancholy coat retreated, poised her slight figure on the 
wall, and, leaning forward on one hand, gazed down into 
the valley below. Some church bells were ringing. They 
had a wonderful strange sweetness breaking through the 
soft air. She began half-dreamily to pick out the landmarks 
of the little city—those she had learnt to know and love. 
There was Santa Croce, and the frowning walls of the Pitti 
Palace. There was Giotto’s peerless Campanile, and near 
to it the “‘ Duomo,” glistening in the sunshine. | There, 
again, was Santa Maria Novella, “like a bride, all in white” ; 
and further, on Santa Marco, made beautiful by the frescoed 
thoughts of the saintly friar-artist, and for ever immortalised 
with the splendour and pathos and tragedy of a noble life. 
The bells went softly ringing on. A butterfly almost touched 
her cheek as it flew past. The pink and white almond blossom 
flung itself in enchanting colour against the deep blue of the 
‘sky. The air was sweet as the breath of Paradise. A great 
sense ot well-being, of such happiness as has almost the 
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keenness of pain, flowed into Miss Elizabeth’s soul. With 
an instinctive desire for sympathy she turned to her companion. 
He was standing beside her, his arms folded, gazing straight 
before him, and wearing what Miss Elizabeth had only once 
before seen, and called to herself as: his fighting face. His 
brows were contracted and drawn down. The blue, pleasant 
colour had left his eyes. They looked out now, grey, and keen, 
and stern. Miss Elizabeth fancied herself his enemy, and 
she shivered, yet not altogether from fear, but rather with a 
quite surprising and illogical thrill of pride and delight. She 
touched his arm with very gentle audacity, and then held out 
her hand. 

The colonel started. ‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss 
Dunscombe,” he murmured, and at the hint hastily drew 
forth his paper and pencil. 

‘‘ One feels very sorry to leave it all,” she wrote, and- nodded 
towards the valley. 

** Are you leaving ?” he asked. 

** Yes, next week,” she answered. Conversation, when one 
is compelled to write it, is apt to grow laconic. 

“So soon? I did notknow. Do you go straight home?” 

** Not directly ; we shall go to Venice first.” 

“And afterwards? When shall you return to London?” 
he asked more eagerly. ‘‘Shall you live with your sister at 
the same address ?” 

** Yes; but probably not until winter. We have not quite 
decided yet, but I think we may travel until autumn. And 
you?” she wrote on. ‘ Will you winter again in this lovely 
Florence ?” 

““Oh—I!” He gave a short, melancholy laugh, and looked 
away, pulling his moustache. He said nothing more. 

Miss Elizabeth plucked idly at a tuft of moss, She could 
hear the distant voices of her sister and Mr. Heard in the 
cemetery. They were both so still that a little bird fiew down 
and perched himself on the wall quite near them. 

“Ts the little beggar singing?” asked the colonel abruptly. 
“*T can hear nothing. I am shut out from all sweet sounds.” 
‘There was a sort of bitterness in his voice which Miss Eliza- 
beth had never before observed. “I beg your pardon, Miss 
Dunscombe.” He had returned next moment to his old 
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courteous tones. ‘To tell the truth, I scarcely know myself 
what I mean tobe about. My plans are shockingly uncertain ; 
they depend on—on other things.” 

Miss Elizabeth flushed, and bent her head in a stately way. 
She felt as if the colonel had considered her impertinent or 
prying, and the thought wounded her. She drew herself up 
with a movement of pride, the paper and pencil lay idly in 
her lap, and again they fell silent. After a little while she 
glanced at him, and something in his face and about his whole 
attitude—a sort of sadness and _ isolation—spoke to her heart 
and melted it. A great wave of pity came over her, such as 
a mother might feel for a child. She forgot herself, and only 
longed to comfort him. She lifted the pencil impulsively, and 
with the subtle knowledge which is born of.such sympathy 
she wrote, “‘ Shall you bring out your book soon? I shall look 
for it. I shall read it with such pleasure.” 

“Shall you?” A quick light leapt into his sombre eyes, 
and he answered impetuously, “Then I am glad I have 
worked at it. That is my reward.” He drew in a deep 
breath. ‘‘ You have been extraordinarily good to me, Miss 
Dunscombe,” he said; very earnestly. Ni aes is no other 
living soul who has been so kind.” 

The colour sprang to her cheek. She anes her head 
deprecatingly. 

** Aye, but it is God’s truth!” he cried, fervently; ‘‘and 

I thank you for it. You have the heavenly gift of pity.” 
. held out his hand suddenly, and, she did not know how, 
but in that same moment her hand lay in it. He was looking 
at her with a strange eloquence stirring his face, with a strong, 
new expression that shook and startled and made her dizzy. 

‘Oh, it is not pity!’’ she cried out; but-he did not hear her. 
The sound of her own words frightened her, and she sank 
into silence. , 

‘God bless you!” he said, hurriedly. Their hands fell 
apart, and just then Mrs. Dunscombe Browne and Mr. Heard 
were seen approaching. 

‘Such miserable little wreaths and crosses as they have in 
their cemeteries !”” exclaimed Mrs. Dunscombe Browne, as she 
drew near. ‘I do think foreign Roman Catholics have the 
most deplorable taste in the world !—witness the false flowers 
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and tawdrily-dressed virgins of their churches! Elizabeth, 
my dear, if you are rested, I think we had better be seeking 
our carriage now. Quite as likely as not, our man has 
decamped with someone else. I verily believe these Italians 
have no more conscience than cats! But, no—but, no—I 
wrong him!” she continued, volubly, heedless of the peculiar 
unresponsiveness of her companions as they descended the 
path. ‘‘I see him and his starved steeds; he is only fast 
asleep inside the carriage. My dear Mr. Heard! will you 
have the goodness to poke him with my parasol ? ” 

The young clergyman, who, to judge from the expression of 
his face, seemed suffering from very low spirits, did as he was. 
desired; and presently, the driver being roused from his 
picturesque slumber, the two ladies settled themselves in his. 
place. 

“Well, au revoir! au revoir, Messieurs!” cried Mrs. 
Dunscombe Browne, cheerfully, unfurling her parasol. ‘Au 
revoir till din She stopped short and gasped. Colonel 
Sibbald, standing bareheaded in the sunshine, was bending 
forward and punctiliously shaking hands. 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Dunscombe Brown,” he said gravely. 

** What?” she cried. 

“It is good-bye. I leave Florence to-night,” he replied, 
apologetically, stepping back. 

“* Why—what ?”’ she screamed again, but her voice went to: 
the winds; for the driver, having fancied her tones implied 
“go,” had whipped up his bony steeds, and they were now 
flying at a break-neck pace down the hill. 

“Is he mad? What did the man mean? Why is he going? 
Did he tell you he was leaving, Elizabeth?” Mrs. Dunscombe 
Browne poured forth a breathless stream of questions; but to 
them all Miss Elizabeth shook her head. He had not told her 
beforehand, and he had said to her ‘‘ good-bye” now; yet all 
the way home her face shone with a lovely gladness, as if, up 
on the Mount of St. Miniato, there had been vouchsafed to 
her some heavenly vision. 

Nevertheless, it was true. Colonel Sibbald did not appear 
that evening at dinner, and next morning Hotel-Pension 
Benoni woke up to the fact that its deaf colonel had actually 
gone. Without any special warning or apology, and without 
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a proper sort of adieu to anyone, he had simply folded his 
tent, like the Arabs, and silently stolen away. 





CHAPTER IV. 


In less than a week after the colonel’s departure, Mrs. 
Dunscombe Browne and her sister left Florence. 

‘* And let us hope we shall meet no deaf men in Venice,” 
said Mrs. Dunscombe Browne, bitterly, as she settled herself 
in the train ; ‘‘ for if we do, be it night or day, I warn you, 
Elizabeth, I shall directly leave the hotel.” 

Miss Elizabeth smiled a little wearily. ‘Let us hope, then, 
Lydia, we may not be driven to such desperate measures.” 

“It wasn’t that I liked him, even,” she went on very frankly. 
“‘T never hardly spoke to him, as you well know; but what I 
hate is, that he should have treated us Dunscombes—you, at 
least—in the way he has. Made use of you, one might say, 
and then cast you off like an old shoe when he had done. It 
was the rudest, most ungentlemanly thing to do! I wonder 
your pride doesn’t resent it, Elizabeth ! ” 

Miss Elizabeth’s fine brows slightly contracted. She bit her 
lip, and turned away her head towards the window. If her 
pride had been hurt, it was a sort of pride too proud to cry 
out. Since the colonel had gone, she very seldom spoke of him, 
and indeed, from the first, had said less of his departure than 
anyone else. She was tired; and Mrs. Dunscombe Browne, 
looking at her sister, as she lay back, presently, with shut eyes, 
decided that, after all, Elizabeth did not appear so young. She 
had begun to look her age. She tapped her large, well-shaped 
feet impatiently on the floor. Wherever they went, at each 
hotel, her hostile eyes searched the faces of all travellers for 
the colonel’s, but they never saw him again. He was not 
luxuriously floating on the gondolas at Venice, nor was he 
worshipping in the cathedral at Milan, neither was he found 
wandering along the shores of the lovely Italian lakes. Up 
among the Swiss mountains, where they spent the summer, 
there was no hint or sight of any deaf colonel. Gradually the 
remembrance of him died out of Mrs. Dunscombe Browne’s 
mind. Other grievances arose to take its place ; other tiresome 
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persons annoyed her, by fastening themselves to Elizabeth ; 
she ceased to rail against him, or even mention his name. So 
the summer passed, and autumn, in gorgeous colours, burned 
herself out ; and, once again, it was winter, and they were back 
again in London, that awful city of dreariness, of dearness, of 
delight. 

Miss Elizabeth found it very dreary. She missed, with a 
terrible want, her old home; the love that had welcomed her 
back from her short journeyings ; the needs that had turned 
to her for comfort and help. These fog-bound days, which 
neither sun nor moon could pierce, were as the portion of her 
life now. They were empty of gladness as of sunshine. But 
Miss Elizabeth, with all her fragile appearance, had as high a 
courage as any woman. She belonged, indeed, to that great 
army of the brave who own no nation nor sex. She worked, 
she read, she threw herself into the interests of her sister ; she 
fought valiantly against the sorrow that, like some living thing, 
ached and ate at her heart. And yet, and yet, oh! how 
laggingly, how heart-rendingly slow, went her days! 

One morning, she was knitting in her little breakfast-parlour, 
still lit with gas, for the air was heavy and dark with fog, when 
Beetle, the very respectable butler, entered the room with a 
‘card on a salver. 

“A gentleman to see you, miss ! ” 

“To see me!” said Miss Elizabeth, wonderingly, taking up 
the card. ‘* Are you sure, Beetle?” 

‘Well, miss, ’twas for Miss Dunscombe he asked. But 
praps he’s one o’ those beggin’ chaps, miss! I let one in 
t’other day for the missus, as well-dressed a gent as iver I saw, 
and he turned out a fellow sellin’ combs. I never was more 
deceived in my life, miss. The world grows wuss and wuss. 
There’s never no tellin’ now-a-days who’s which.” Beetle’s 
expression for the moment became darkly misanthropic. 

Miss Elizabeth with slow deliberation laid: down the card. 
‘I think I do know the gentleman after all, Beetle. Thanks, 
it’s all right.” 

“‘ An’ he’s not an h’imposter, miss ?” 

“No, no; I think not,” she answered, smiling faintly. 
“* T—I shall go up and see him; where is my little stick ?” 

The servant handed it to her respectfully, and Miss 
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Elizabeth limped slowly upstairs. On the drawing-room 


landing she paused for a perceptible instant as if to gather 


breath, then she opened the door and went in. Beetle had lit 
one of the gas-brackets, which formed, indeed, a solitary point 


of light in the centre of the room, but thereby threw into more: 


noticeable gloom the rest of it. A tall, erect-looking man, 
seated with his back to the window, rose up as she entered, 


came a few steps towards her, and bowed low. “Miss. 


Dunscombe, do you know me? Will you receive me?” His 
voice when he spoke was low, and shook. 

Miss Elizabeth held out her hand by way of answer. There 
was a pretty wavering colour on her cheeks, her lips slightly. 
trembled. 

He took her outstretched hand almost diffidently. ‘‘ You 
have not forgotten me, Miss Dunscombe?” he said with a 
great tremor of eagerness. 

‘“No.”’ She shook her head, and the sweet, trembling mouth: 
smiled. She looked instinctively for the paper and pencil. 

Colonel Sibbald suddenly bent low over Miss Elizabeth’s. 
hand and raised it to his lips. When he lifted his face there 
was a dimness in his grey-blue eyes. ‘I can hear now, Miss 
Dunscombe,” he said almost in a whisper, that had something 
of awe init. ‘Speak tome! Iam no longer deaf.” 

She looked bewildered. She had a confused wonder that 
the colonel’s voice had somehow changed, that it had ceased. 
to be loud and ringing. ‘‘I do not understand,” she said. 
faintly. The colour paled on her cheek; she drew away her 
hand and sat down. 

‘“No! It is hard to believe, but it is true. Oh! it is most 
gloriously true,” he cried, with a deep, exultant gladness ; ‘and. 
your voice is as I dreamt it was. It isa part of you.” 

“Is it a miracle?” she murmured, tremulously. 

“Yes, it is a miracle to me,” he answered reverently.. 
** Will you let me tell you how it happened ?” 

‘** Yes, tell me,” she answered. 

Then the colonel, still standing up, with his. two hands 
resting on the back of a chair, began to speak in the short, 
nervous sentences of strong feeling. ‘It was whilst I was in 
Florence last spring I had word sent me of a new specialist 
in Paris who cures deafness; but I was afraid to believe it. ° I. 
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had tried so many men and their reputed cures, I had given 
up hope. At least I thought I had; but you see I had not, 
for I went. But I was an arrant coward, Miss Dunscombe, 
old soldier though Iam. I had not the moral courage to tell 
anyone. I was afraid of a fiasco—a failure. I could not lie 
about it, and so I ran away without a word to anyone. I 
have been living in Paris ever since. I waited on—I was so 
afraid my cure might not be real; that it was only temporary, 
and that the old deafness would return again.” 

*‘ But it has not ?” she interrupted him eagerly. 

‘Not yet, thank God ; and the doctors give me good hope 
it never may.” 

“T am glad,” she said, simply. But even as she spoke, a 
cruel, unaccountable pang pierced her heart. 

“That day at St. Miniato,” he began, hesitatingly. ‘Do 
you remember it? I—I wished to tell you. I was sorely 
tempted. Oh, have you thought hard things of me, Miss 
Dunscombe ?”’ he broke off. 

“T have never thought any evil of you,” she answered. 

‘God bless you,” he cried out. He looked at Miss Eliza- 
beth—at the gentle, dignified poise of the fair head, the fine, 
slight hands loosely clasped on her lap, the little black stick 
leaning against her knee; and again the dimness rose up 
before his sight. ‘If I had begun to tell you, I should have 
said more—what I had no right to say.” 

Miss Elizabeth’s eyes were down-drooped. They did not 
‘see the expression of the colonel’s face. 

‘Miss Dunscombe, I should have told you I loved you,” 
he went on boldly. ‘I should have asked you to marry me; 
and that would have been shameful for a deaf man to do, 
would it not ?” 

Two carriages were passing just then along the foggy street 
outside; the colonel, still standing, was bending forward over 
the back of his chair, listening intently. Through their muffled 
sound he heard Miss Elizabeth’s faint ‘‘ No.” 

“No!” he cried out with joyful eagerness. ‘‘Do you say 
‘No’? Then, now I am no longer deaf—a bore and a 
nuisance to everyone concerned with me—then, now I can 
tell you I love you with my whole heart. Miss Dunscombe, 
will you marry me?” 
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*‘Oh!” she said with a sob, and her hands went up to her 
face. ‘‘ But it is too late now.” 

““No!” he exclaimed huskily, growing very white. There 
was a moment’s heavy silence between them—only the clock 
and two human hearts were beating loudly. 

“Do you? Oh! fool that I am!” he groaned. ‘I have: 
delayed too long. You care for someone else.” 

She shook her head, and her hands fell down. ‘“‘ No, you 
are wrong; but, oh!” her soft voice suddenly quivered and 
broke appealingly, ‘‘why did you not tell me when you 
were deaf?” 

** Why ?—why ?” he stammered, incoherently. ‘‘ Because— 
because it would not have been right or—or fair. It was—it 
was asking too much of you.” 

“Oh! But if you thought that,” she said mournfully, 
“don’t you see it is the same still? You have only turned it 
the other way about. You have put the unfairness on me now, 
for, though you are cured, I am still lame, and no specialist im 
London or Paris can ever give me a strong new foot.”’ 

For one moment the colonel remained silent, still looking at 
Miss Elizabeth; then she laughed a low, happy laugh of entire 
content. He let go his hold of the chair; he cast it aside, 
he did not require its frail support any longer; he strode a 
step forward, and boldly took possession of Miss Elizabeth’s. 
two hands. é 

** And who wants a new foot ?”” he demanded, with an odd. 
break in his voice. ‘‘ And what should you do with another, 
when you will have my two to serve you all the days of your 
life? Oh, Miss Elizabeth!” he said, pleadingly and very 
earnestly. ‘‘I have been a’ lonely man for these many years— 
always kept far off from my fellows—shunned and avoided by 
the most. You were the only one who ever came near me of 
your own sweet will and pity. You won’t be cruel and take 
away my happiness now? You will not! Why,” he cried out,. 
with a swift change of voice, ‘‘we shall do away with this little 
stick! But, no, we sha’n’t;” the colonel stooped, impulsively,. 
and laid his lips to it, “‘for it belongs to you; and there is. 
nothing belonging to you, Miss Elizabeth, I do not worship 
and love.” 


Just at that instant the door opened, and Mrs. Dunscombe 
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Browne's stately figure appeared. ‘‘ Elizabeth,” she said, “ I 
hear ** She stopped short. ‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon; 
you are engaged, I see! Who—who—is this gentleman?” 
She came forward a few steps, raising her long tortoiseshell 
lorgnette, and peering through the shadowy room. 

“It is Colonel Sibbald, Lydia. You remember him?” 

The colonel, still holding the little stick in his hand, wheeled 
round and bowed. , 

Mrs. Dunscombe Browne surveyed him for a moment 
immovably; then she let her glasses fall. ‘‘No!” she said, 
icily. ‘I do not think I have the pleasure of knowing Colonel 
Sibbald,” and she turned deliberately away. 

“‘ Lydia!” cried her sister, in great distress. ‘‘Oh! stop, 
Lydia. You are mistaken. Colonel Sibbald has been telling 
me why he left Florence. He has been living in Paris all this 
time.” 

‘“‘ Indeed !”” Mrs. Dunscombe Browne paused, with her hand 
on the door. “I am not surprised. I should quite fancy 
Paris a more amusing place than London—or—even— 
Florence.” 

“‘ But it isn’t !’’ broke out the colonel, impetuously. ‘‘I do 
assure you it is not, Mrs. Dunscombe Browne. I have been 
simply pining to get away from it all these months.” 

She turned sharply. ‘‘ How do you hear me?” she asked, 
suspiciously. 

‘“‘ Because I am no longer deaf. I have been staying in Paris 
for the sake of the cure, and now, I hear like other men.” 

*“‘ That is very merciful,” she returned, cruelly. 

‘Very!’ replied the colonel, emphatically. ‘I cannot be 
sufficiently grateful. It has put new hope and courage into 
me. Such hope and courage as has moved me to come here 
with an audacious request to Miss Dunscombe.” 

Mrs. Dunscombe Browne drew herself up, and her cold eyes 
flashed. ‘‘ Indeed! and pray what is that ?” 

‘“‘T have come to ask her to marry me.” 

“And she has, of course, very properly refused!” The 
moment of Mrs. Dunscombe Browne’s revenge had come. It 
was exceedingly sweet ; but, alas! for her, it was short-lived. 

‘‘No, she has not refused.”’ It was Miss Elizabeth’s. soft 
voice, with a new moving thrill of pride and gladness in it, 
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that was speaking now. Her head did not droop. It was 
held erect. She rose to her feet; there was a glow on her 
face, her eyes shone like dewy stars. In the dim haze of that 
London drawing-room she appeared a transfigured creature, 
radiantly young and beautiful. She turned to the colonel, 
smiling gently, and held out her hand with a sweet, gracious 
gesture. ‘“‘ You have taken my little black stick,” she said, 
simply. ‘ Will you take me, too?” 


* * * * * 


b] 


“IT don’t understand you,” said Mrs. Dunscombe Browne, 
when the two sisters sat alone that evening. ‘ Frankly, 
Elizabeth, I do not. If any man had behaved to me as the 
colonel treated you, disappearing and never sending word or 
note to you all these months, I couldn’t have forgiven him 
again; positively, I could not. 

*“Couldn’t you, Lydia?” said Miss Elizabeth. 

““No; and, excuse me appearing inquisitive, but do you 
mean to say you cared for the man from the very first. It’s 
the last thing I should have thought of you doing, Elizabeth, 
you with your superfine, old-fashioned ideas.” 

Miss Elizabeth’s face grew warm. Her pretty eyes looked 
at her sister with a charming mixture of dignity and appeal. 
“* Lydia, I was not deceitful. Please do not think so. I never 
knew I—I cared so much till—till the day Colonel Sibbald 
went away.” 

‘‘H’m! very strange indeed! And now,” continued Mrs. 
Dunscombe Browne relentlessly, ‘‘ do you feel as if you could 
trust him? I own, if I were in your place, I should have my 
grave doubts and fears.” 

‘ Miss Elizabeth was’ silent for a little while. She looked 
into the heart of the fire, and she seemed to read there some 
words which her sister could not see, for, with her gaze still 
steadily fixed upon it, she murmured softly, “ Perfect love 
casteth out all fear.” “Oh! poor Lydia,” she cried out next 
moment, with a quick, inconsequent pity, ‘Oh! poor Lydia, 
you don’t understand.” 

Mrs. Dunscombe Browne arched her eyebrows, and her 
skirts rustled uncomfortably. ‘‘ No, I confess I don’t under- 
stand you,” she said crossly. She bent forward and noisily 
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poked the fire. ‘‘ You are an enigma, Elizabeth, and every 
bit as complex as that tiresome creature, ‘the modern 
woman.” After a little while she spoke in more mollified 
tones. ‘‘ But perhaps through time, and since he can hear 
me”’—she laughed slightly—‘‘I shall be able to find out what 
you see in the man. Now, tell me straightforwardly, Eliza- 
beth,” she demanded suddenly, ‘‘ without any of these long 
introspective reasons people give in books, why do you like 
him ?” 

Miss Elizabeth looked up with a little quaint smile. ‘ But 
I don’t know that there is any reason, Lydia,” she said, slowly. 
“‘ It is just because I can’t help it.” 

‘Oh, well! that is silly and weak of you; that is no reason 
at all. But, say what you like, you couldn’t, at least, have 
married a deaf man. Nothing will persuade me of that.” 

“Could I not ?”’ said Miss Elizabeth. She smiled, dreamily, 
for her heart told her a different story, and she knew now, as 
she had learned that far-off spring day in Florence, it was the 
deaf colonel she had loved. 


A. H. BEGBIE. 








b.W.S. “Britannia”: First FJmpressions of a 
WMaval Cadet. 


CONSIDERABLE discussion was aroused during the last session 
of Parliament on the subject of the advisability or otherwise 
of making an alteration in the existing state of affairs at 
Dartmouth with regard to H.M.S. “ Britannia,’ which has for 
the past thirty years been the training-ship for cadets for the 
two years immediately succeeding their entry into the Royal 
Navy. 

To many, no doubt this article will cover old and familiar 
ground, but to others it may succeed in bringing forward and 
elucidating many little points with which they are perhaps not 
thoroughly acquainted. At any rate, it will foster an interest 
in a subject which cannot be considered as of other than 
paramount importance to our country, for on what but her 
Navy does England depend for her position in the civilised 
world ; and on what but efficient and well-trained officers can 
we pin our faith for the maintenance of that discipline and 
effectiveness which go far towards making our sailors the 
finest specimens of their type in the universe ? 

When I joined the “ Britannia’’—a proud and happy day 
it was, too, for I felt even then that to be entitled to wear the 
blue uniform and brass buttons of an officer of her Majesty 
gave me a certain position and locus standi wherever I went, 
and that some kind of responsibility, hitherto unknown, rested 
on my shoulders—I was a little over thirteen years old. I 
was taken by my father to an hotel at Dartmouth, where we 
were to pass the night prior to my reporting myself on board. 
A nice, old-fashioned hotel it was, looking over to Kingswear, 
and with a good view of the picturesque harbour-mouth on 
one side, and the river, with the “‘ Britannia ” just visible, on 
the other. 

I well remember our dinner that night, and almost every 
incident of that, to me, all-important evening is as clear and 
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vivid in my mind as if it had occurred but yesterday. At 
a table near us sat a gentleman with two small boys in similar 
uniform to my own, and we frequently took stock of one 
another through the corners of our eyes, and speculated as 
to who the other was, and what kind of a chap he might be. 

Early to bed we all went, and the next morning I got up: 
feeling aglow with excitement, and realising that in the short 
space of a very few hours I should indeed be “ under the flag.” 

My term (as each batch of boys is called who join the ship: 
every six months) numbered thirty-eight, and it is the routine 
for the new-comers to arrive the day before the old boys’ return 
from leave, so we had the whole ship to ourselves for twenty- 
four hours. I was shown my chest (in which is contained the 
entire wardrobe, toilet table, washing basin, etc., of the junior 
officer), and told that my hammock would. be slung exactly 
over it. After going all round the vessel with me, and paying 
his respects to the Commanding Officer, my father took leave 
of me, and I joined a lot of other fellows who, like me, were 
all endeavouring to appear quite at home and thoroughly- 
seasoned salts at once. After an early mid-day meal we all 
landed, and, under the guidance of a senior cadet (one of the 
cadet captains of the Fourth Term boys always returns from 
leave in time to act as mentor to the ‘“‘ News”’), we started the 
hilly ascent to the cricket field. We crossed a beach about 
forty or fifty yards long to a boat-house, which occupies the 
full length of the beach, and in which are housed gigs and 
skiffs for the use of the cadets. They are all painted the dark 
navy colour, and are always known as “ blue-boats.”” Passing 
through the boat-house one finds on either side flat ground 
for some distance, and an almost precipitous and thickly- 
wooded background. 

To the left are the old and the new gymnasiums. (During 
epidemics of mumps and measles among the cadets these two 
buildings have both been turned into temporary and quite 
comfortable sick quarters, and I myself passed a week 
in the old building with about twenty companions, all of us 
being victims to German measles.) 

These rooms are both excellently fitted up with everything 
the gymnast can wish for. Beyond them are four splendid 
full-sized fives courts,and a similar number of asphalte tennis. 
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‘courts, and then one of the boundaries is reached, beyond which 
-a cadet may not pass without special leave. The regulation as 
to keeping within bounds is strictly enforced, and any infringe- 
ment severely dealt with, as the authorities wisely consider 
‘that they should keep the cadets inside the ship’s landed 
domains—where everything that can possibly be desired in the 
“way of healthy recreation and amusement is to be found—and 
so prevent any chance of mischief or possible temptation. 
Turning back and repassing the boat-house, one sees a splendid 
model of a full-rigged ship, from which the young officer may 
learn the “‘ run” and “lead” of every rope, and improve his 
knowledge of what is now, alas, becoming a little old-fashioned 
in the service. Then there is a good giant-stride, and one 
-arrives at the bathing stage. This is a fine long platform, 
‘with dressing rooms and diving planks, life buoys and life lines 
galore. Here the cadets bathe in the summer when they have 
‘passed out”? in swimming. The latter ordeal consists in 
‘swimming about fifty yards both with and against the stream, 
.as a test and guarantee of at least average ability in the water. 
Until a cadet can satisfactorily accomplish this task his bathing 
is confined to the “‘tray.” This is simply a floating bath about 
four and a half feet deep, with perforated sides through which 
‘the water flows, and here an instructor teaches the incompetent 
‘to become more accomplished in the art, until capable of 
negotiating the trial distance successfully. 

About eighty or ninety feet above the landing place, on the 
-side of the hill, are the racquet courts—two in number, and 
beautifully constructed. One of them has a black marble 
floor, and this should make any youngster, who is desirous of 
becoming a player, quite at home on any reputed fast court he 
may ever subsequently use. Cadets playing racquets, fives, or 
‘tennis are provided with an ample supply of balls without any 
-charge, so that these games may be played and practised 
ad nauseam without any expense being incurred either by the 
«cadet or his parents. 

The ascent continues for another three hundred yards, and 
the whole way the foliage is splendid, and by looking back- 
wards delightful little peeps of the harbour and river are 
obtainable. Before reaching the cricket fields the kennels are 
passed, where a pack of beagles is kept. Through the winter 
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months there is a ‘meet’ and hunt every half - holiday 
(Wednesday and Saturday), and the master (always one- 
of the officers of the “ Britannia’’) and his whips—cadets. 
chosen by himself who show a partiality for and an 
ability in dealing with the hounds—leave the kennels. 
with the pack. The meets are usually largely attended, not 
only by the officers and cadets of the ship, but also by a 
sporting and friendly crowd of the neighbouring gentry and 
residents. The farmers are all good sportsmen round about 
Dartmouth, and many a hospitable meal after a day’s sport 
has been enjoyed by the cadets at the kindly board of one of 
these Devonshire yeomen, notwithstanding the not-infrequent 
raids made upon their orchards by those same cadets on other 
occasions. 

The cricket fields consist of fine wide acres of level, well- 
kept turf, on which three matches can be simultaneously 
played without any interference or inconvenience arising. 
On one side is a nice pavilion, with a picturesque backing: 
formed by a narrow plantation of pine trees running the 
full length of that side of the field. On the tipper side is. 
a raised plateau of turf, oa which are three lawn-tennis courts, 
also backed by high pine trees. At the lower corner of the 
field is a salmon-pink wooden structure, wherein the cadet 
may spend his pocket-money on good and wholesome “ stodge ”’ 
(an expressive name used by “ Britannia ” boys in substitution 
for the customary school-boy word “ tuck”), and presided over 
in my day by an old retired ship’s corporal and his two 
daughters. (Good old Stodger Baker will ever remain green in 
the memory of the many hundreds of naval men he for years. 
supplied with ices, chocolate, biscuits, and sundry edibles, and 
with whom he was always a popular and cheery, not to say 
most important, individual.) 

Such is the ‘‘ playground,”’ so to speak, which is provided 
for the benefit of the naval cadet. In addition to the blue- 
boats, there are six three-ton sailing cutters, in which the boys 
of the two senior terms are allowed to practice and develop 
their prowess inside the harbour, and for which races are 
frequently arranged and carried out. There is a schooner 
yacht of about forty tons, in which one of the senior officers. 
of the ship takes a party of cadets outside the harbour for a. 
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sail on half-holidays during the summer. A run over to 
Torquay or Paignton on a fine day is most enjoyable, and 
much competition to get one’s name on the list for the 
afternoon’s outing usually takes place. 


H. D. 





The Stage. 


THE discussion as to the connection between talent and 
fashion in questions relating to the stage, and especially to the 
opera, naturally leads to the consideration of one or two minor 
points. The mistaken and superficial reasoning of the masses 
of to-day is to conclude that men and women are born equal. 
Nothing could be more incorrect than such a conclusion, and 
especially so where the voice and ear are concerned. Singers 
must be born first, then made—as must instrumentalists. Mr. 
Waldo S. Pratt, writing of the Isolation of Music in the Forum 
of June last, made one or two points with which I heartily 
agree, and would have kept in constant remembrance. He con- 
tends that American general musical training tends to create a 
demand for something that is not of the highest order: ‘It 
is apt, too often, to make men performers, and men critics 
of performers. Technique is the one goal of too many 
students, and brilliance of execution the one demand of too 
many listeners. . . . The keenness of audiences for a 
telling or bravura performance increases, but combined with 
it too little discrimination as to the essential value of the 
works chosen for rendering.” Another short quotation may 
be added, and then my text is complete. Mr. Pratt says: 
‘‘While the stimulus is great for those of decided musical 
talent, those who show no special aptitude, and those who 
have no ambition of becoming technical experts, are over- 
looked and unprovided for.” Stage management is as much 
a commercial profession as is that of an export merchant, and 
an important question arising in the profession is whether the 
stimulus referred to by Mr. Pratt is not too great. The 
recent history of opera in America spells failure to the 
management, and failure means either extravagant payments 
or lessened receipts. The former seems the more probable 
cause, and we may well ask if the present rates of payments 
for technique are not too high. Talent and technique 
are not in the same category; and while talent may be cheap 
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at any price, technique may be dear at the prices being now 
paid for it. There is no means of defining the difference 
between talent and technique, but at the opera you can easily 
recognise it. On the one hand, boxes, stalls, pit, and gallery 
are hushed. A soft, sweet voice is pealing through the house, 
carrying with it a touch of humanity to humanity. The 
hearts of the audience throb as one with that of the singer, 
and all are hushed in silent expectation and sympathetic 
feeling till the voice of the singer is heard no more, and the 
instrumentalists break the woven spell and bring back the 
wandering spirits to the realities, the glitter, and gaiety of the 
scene. Mere technique never accomplishes this. The ear is 
pleased, and the tongue gives willing utterance to the 
excellence of the performance, but the heart has not been 
touched, nor has a sympathetic bond been created between 
singer and listener. But, to my text—the stimulus! Roughly 
put, the talented artist must usually have an understudy, and 
the understudy probably possesses the required technique, but 
as to the talent, it is doubtful. It will be realised that the 
technical expert will be more highly paid than were 
technicalities alone in question. Iam inclined to think that 
England as well as America has been too prolific with 
stimulus, and, having in many instances received technique 
without talent, has been upbraided as a non-musical nation. 
The late Sir Augustus Harris did much to prove the contrary, 
‘though the careful investigator needed no such proof, for 
north, south, east, and west, choir music can be heard such as. 
would be difficult to match, and almost impossible to beat, in. 
any land under the sun. 


C. H. W. B. 








Hn 3nvitation. 


Tue EXPENSIVE BANQUET THAT WAS FURNISHED TO His 


HicH anp Micuty LorpsHip, ARCHBISHOP BALDWIN OF 
TREVES. 


THE proud and warlike Archbishop Baldwin of Treves was. 
well mounted, and, although the road by the margin of the 
river was in places bad, the august horseman nevertheless. 
made good progress along it, for he had a long distance to: 
travel before the sun went down. The way had been rudely 
constructed by that great maker of roads—the army—and the 
troops who had built it did not know, when they laboured at 
it, that they were preparing a path for their own retreat should 
disaster overtake them. The grim and silent horseman had 
been the brains where the troops were the limbs; this. 
thoroughfare had been of his planning, and over it, back into 
Treves, had returned a victorious, not a defeated, army. The 
iron hand of the archbishop had come down on every truculent 
noble in the land, and every castle gate that had not opened to 
him through fear, had been battered in by force. Peace now 
spread her white wings over all the country,f!and where opposi- 
tion to his lordship’s stubborn will had been jthe strongest, 
there was silence as well, with, perhaps, a thin wreath of blue 
smoke hovering over the blackened walls. The provinces on 
each bank of the Moselle from Treves to the Rhine now 
acknowledged Baldwin their over-lord—a suzerainty techni- 
cally claimed by his lordship’s predecessors—but the iron 
Archbishop had changed the nominal into the actual, and it 
had taken some hard knocks to do it. His present journey 
was well earned, for he was betaking himself from his more 
formal and exacting court at Treves to his summer palace at 
Cochem, there to rest from the fatigues of a campaign in 


which he had used not only his brain, but his good right arm 
as well. 
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The palace which was to be the end of his journey was in 
some respects well suited to its master, for, standing on an 
eminence high above Cochem, with its score of pinnacles. 
glittering in the sun, it seemed, to one below, a light and airy 
structure ; but it was in reality a fortress almost impregnable, 
and three hundred years later it sent into a less turbulent 
sphere the souls of one thousand six hundred Frenchmen 
before its flag was lowered to the enemy. 

The personal appearance of the archbishop and the small- 
ness of his escort were practical illustrations of the fact that 
the land was at peace, and that he was the master of it. His. 
attire was neither clerical nor warlike, but rather that of a 
nobleman riding abroad where no enemy could possibly lurk. 
He was to all appearance unarmed, and had no protection 
save a light chain mail jacket of bright steel, which was worn. 
over his vesture, and not concealed, as was the custom. This 
jacket sparkled in the sun as if it were woven of fine threads. 
strung with small and innumerable diamonds. It might ward 
off a dagger thrust, or turn aside a half-spent arrow, but it was. 
too light to be of much service against sword or pike. The 
archbishop was well mounted on a powerful black charger 
that had carried him through many a hot corner, and that 
now made little of the difficulties of the ill-constructed road, 
putting the other horses on their mettle to equal the pace set 
to them. 

The escort consisted of twelve men, all lightly armed, for 
Gottleib, the monk, who rode sometimes by the Archbishop’s 
side, but more often behind him, could hardly be counted as a 
warrior should defence become necessary. When the arch- 
bishop left Treves his oldest general had advised his taking an 
escort of a thousand men at least, putting it on the ground 
that such a number was necessary to uphold the dignity of 
the office; but Baldwin smiled darkly, and said that where 
he rode the dignity of the Electorship would be safe, even 
though none rode beside or behind him. Few dared offer 
advice to the Elector, but the bluff general persisted, and 
spoke of danger in riding down the Moselle valley with so 
small a following. 

‘Who is there left to molest me ?”’ asked the archbishop ; 
and the general was forced to admit that there was none. 
8* 
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An army builds a road along the line of the least resistance ; 
and often, when a promontory thrust its rocky nose into the 
river, the way led up the hill through the forest, getting back 
into the valley again as best it could. During these inland 
excursions, the monk, evidently unused to equestrianism, fell 
behind, and sometimes the whole troop was halted by 
command of its chief, until Gottleib, clinging to his horse’s 
mane, emerged from the thicket, the archbishop curbing 
the impatience of his charger and watching, with a cynical 
smile curling his stern lips, the re-appearance of the good 
father. 

After one of the most laborious ascents and descents they 
had encountered that day, the archbishop waited for the 
monk; and when he came up with his leader, panting and 
somewhat dishevelled, the latter said, ‘‘ There appears to be 
a lesson in your tribulations which hereafter you may retail 
with profit to your flock, relating how a good man leaving the 
right and beaten path and following his own devices in the 
wilderness may bring discomfiture upon himself.” 

‘* The lesson it conveys to me, my lord,” said the monk, 
drily, ‘‘ is that a man is but a fool to leave the stability of good 
stout sandals with which he is accustomed to venture his — 
on a horse that pays little heed to his wishes.” 

‘‘ This is our last detour,” replied the Elector; ‘‘ there are 
now many miles of winding but level road before us, and you 
have thus a chance to retrieve your reputation as a horseman 
in the eyes of our troop.” 

“In truth, my lord, I never boasted of it,” returned the 
monk, “but I am right glad to learn that the way will be 
less mountainous. To what district have we penetrated ?” 

** Above us, but unseen from this bank of the river, is the 
castle of the Widow Starkenburg. Her days of widowhood, 
however, are nearly past, for I intend to marry her to one of 
my victorious knights, who will hold the castle for me.” 

‘‘The Countess of Starkenburg,” said the monk, ‘ must 
surely now be at an age when the thoughts turn toward 
Heaven rather than toward matrimony.” 

““T have yet to meet the woman,” replied the archbishop, 
gazing upward, ‘‘ who pleads old age as an excuse for turning 
away from a suitable lover. It is thy misfortune, Gottleib, 
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that in choosing a woollen cowl rather than an iron head- 
piece, thou should’st thus have lost a chance of advancement. 
The castle, I am told, has well-filled wine vaults, and old age 
in wine is doubtless more to thy taste than the same quality in 
woman. ‘Tis a pity thou art not a knight, Gottleib.” 

*‘ The fault is not beyond the power of our Holy Father to 
remedy by special dispensation,’’ replied the monk, with a 
chuckle. 

The Elector laughed silently, and looked down on his 
comrade in kindly fashion, shaking his head. 

‘“* The wines of Castle Starkenburg are not for thy apprecia- 
tive palate, ghostly father. I have already selected a mate for 
the widow.” 

‘** And what if thy selection jumps not with her approval. 
They tell me the countess has a will of her own.” 

“It matters little to me, and I give her the choice merely 
because I am loth to war with a woman. The castle 
commands the river and holds the district. The widow may 
give it up peacably at the altar, or forcibly at the point of the 
sword, whichever method most commends itself to her lady- 
ship. The castle must be in the command of one whom I 
can trust.” 

The conversation here met a startling interruption. The 
archbishop and his guard were trotting rapidly round a 
promontory and following a bend of the river, the nature of 
the country being such that it was impossible to see many 
hundred feet ahead of them. Suddenly, they came upon a 
troop of armed and mounted men, standing like statues before 
them. The troop numbered an even score, and completely 
filled the way between the precipice on their left and the 
stream on their right. Although armed, every sword was in 
its scabbard, with the exception of the long two-handed 
weapon of the leader, who stood a few paces in advance of 
his men, with the point of his sword resting on the ground. 
The black horse, old in campaigns, recognised danger ahead, 
and stopped instantly, without waiting for the drawing of the 
rein, planting his two forefeet firmly in front, with a sudden- 
ness of action that would have unhorsed a less alert rider. 
Before the archbishop could question the silent host that 
barred his way, their leader raised his long sword until it 
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stood perpendicularly in the air above his head, and, with a 
loud voice, in measured tones, as one repeats a lesson he has 
learned by rote, he cried, “My Lord Archbishop of Treves, 
the Countess Laurette von Starkenburg invites you to sup 
with her.” 

In the silence that followed, the leader’s sword still remained 
poised untrembling in the air. Across the narrow gorge, from 
the wooded sides of the opposite mountains, came with 
mocking cadence the echo of the last words of the invitation, 
clear and distinct, as if spoken again by someone concealed 
in the forest. A deep frown darkened the brow of the fighting 
archbishop. 

‘‘ The Countess is most kind,” he said, slowly. ‘“‘ Convey 
to her my respectful admiration, and express my deep regret 
that Iam unable to accept her hospitality, as I ride to-night 
to my castle at Cochem.” 

The leader of the opposing host suddenly lowered his up- 
raised sword, as if in salute, but the motion seemed to be 
a preconcerted signal, for every man behind him instantly 
whipped blade from scabbard, and stood there with naked 
weapon displayed. The leader, raising his sword once more 
to its former position, repeated in the same loud and mono- 
tonous voice, as if the archbishop had not spoken, ‘“‘ My 
Lord Archbishop of Treves, the Countess Laurette von 
Starkenburg invites you to sup with her.” 

The intelligent war horse, who had regarded the obstructing 
force with head held high, retreated slowly step by step, until 
now a considerable distance separated the two companies. 
The captain of the guard had seen from the first that attack 
or defence were equally useless, and, with his men, had also 
given way gradually as the strange colloquy went on. 
Whether any of the opposing force noticed this or not, they 
made no attempt to recover the ground thus almost imper- 
ceptibly stolen from them, but stood as if each horse were 
rooted to the spot. 

Baldwin the Fighter, whose compressed lips showed how 
loth he was to turn back upon any foe, nevertheless saw the 
futility of resistance, and in a quick, clear whisper, he said, 
hastily, ‘Back! Back! If we cannot fight them, we can at 
least out-race them.” 
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The good monk had taken advantage of his privilege as a 
nmon-combatant to retreatfwell to the rear while the invitation 
was being given and declined, and in the succeeding flight 
now found himself leading the van. The captain of the guard 
threw himself between the Starkenburg men and the prince of 
the Church, but the former made no effort at pursuit, standing 
where they stood from the first until the rounding promontory 
hid them from view. Suddenly, the horse on which the monk 
rode stood stock still, and the worthy man, with a cry of alarm, 
clinging to the animal’s mane, shot over his head and came 
heavily to the ground. The whole flying troop came to a halt, 
for there ahead of them was a band exactly similar in numbers 
and appearance to that from which they were galloping. It 
seemed as if the same troop had been transported by magic 
across the promontory and placed across the way. The sun 
shone on the uplifted blade of the leader, reminding the 
archbishop of the flaming sword that barred the entrance of 
our first parents to Paradise. The leader, with ringing voice, 
that had a touch of menace in it, cried : 

‘My Lord Archbishop of Treves, the Countess Laurette 
von Starkenburg invites you to sup with her.” 

‘‘Trapped, by God!” muttered the Elector between his 
clinched teeth. His eyes sparkled with anger, and the sinister 
light that shot from them had before now made the Emperor 
quail. He spurred his horse toward the leader, who lowered 
his sword and bowed to the great dignitary approaching him. 

‘*The Countess of Starkenburg is my vassal,” cried the 
archbishop. ‘‘ You are her servant; and in much greater 
degree, therefore, are you mine. I command you to let us pass 
unmolested on our way; refuse at your peril.” 

‘“‘ A servant,” said the man, slowly, ‘obeys the one directly 
above him, and leaves that one to a still superior authority. 
My men obey me; I take my orders from my lady the 
countess. If you, my lord, wish to direct the authority which I 
obey, my lady the countess awaits your pleasure at her castle 
of Starkenburg.” 

‘“* What are your orders, fellow?’’ asked the archbishop, in a 
calmer tone. 

*“To convey your lordship without scathe to the gates of 
Starkenburg.” 
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** And if you meet resistance, what then?” 

‘The orders stand, my lord.” 

“You will, I trust, allow this mendicant monk to pass- 
peacably on his way to Treves.” 

‘In no castle on the Moselle does even the humblest 
servant of the Church receive a warmer welcome than at 
Starkenburg. My lady would hold me to blame were she: 
prevented from offering her hospitality to the mendicant.”’ 


“Does the same generous impulse extend to each of my 
followers ?”’ 


** It includes them all, my lord.” 

“Very well. We will do ourselves the honour of waiting 
upon this most bountiful hostess.”’ 

By this time the troop which had first stopped the: 
archbishop’s progress came slowly up, and the little body- 
guard of the Elector found themselves hemmed in with twenty 
men in the front and twenty at the rear, while the rocky 
precipice rose on one hand and the rapid river flowed on the 
other. 

The cortége reformed and trotted gently down the road. 
until it came to a by-way leading up the hill. Into this. 
by-way the leaders turned, reducing their trot to a walk 
because of the steepness of the ascent. The archbishop and 
his men followed, with the second troop of Starkenburg: 
bringing up the rear. His lordship rode at first in sullen. 
silence, then with a quick glance of his eye he summoned the 
captain to his side. He slipped the ring of office from his. 
finger and passed it unperceived into the officer’s hand. 

** There will be some confusion at the gate,” he said, in a 
low voice. ‘‘ Escape then if you can. Ride for Treves as you 
never rode before. Stop not to fight with any; everything 
depends on outstripping pursuit. Take what horses you need 
wherever you find them, and kill them all if necessary, but. 
stop for nothing. This ring will be warrant for whatever you 
do. Tell my general to invest this castle instantly with ten 
thousand men and press forward the seige regardless of my 
fate. Tell him to leave not one stone standing upon another,. 
and to hang the widow of Starkenburg from her own blazing 
timbers. Succeed, and a knighthood and the command of a 
thousand men awaits you.” 
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** I will succeed or die, my lord.” 

‘* Succeed and live,” said the archbishop, shortly. 

As the horses slowly laboured up the zigzaging road, the 
view along the silvery Moselle widened and extended, and at 
last the strong grey walls of the castle came into sight, with. 
the ample gates wide open. The horsemen in front drew up: 
in two lines on each side of the gates without entering, and: 
thus the archbishop, at the head of his little band, slowly rode 
first under the archway into the courtyard of the castle. 

On the stone steps that led to the principal entrance of the: 
castle stood a tall, graceful lady, with her women behind her. 
She was robed in black, and the head-dress of her snow-white’ 
hair gave her the appearance of a dignified abbess at her 
convent door. Her serene and placid face had undoubtedly 
once been beautiful; and age, which had left her form as. 
straight and slender as one of her own: forest pines, forgetting: 
to place its customary burden upon her graceful shoulders, had 
touched her countenance with a loving hand. With all her 
womanliness, there was, nevertheless, a certain firmness in the: 
finely-moulded chin that gave evidence of a line of ancestry 
that had not been any too deferential to those in authority. 

The stern archbishop reined in his black charger when he: 
reached the middle of the courtyard, but made: no motion to: 
dismount. The lady came slowly down the broad stone steps,. 
followed by her feminine train, and, approaching the Elector, 
placed her white hand upon his stirrup, in mute acknowledg-- 
ment of her vassalage. 

““Welcome, prince of the Church and protector of our 
Faith. It is a hundred years since my poor house has 
sheltered so august a guest.” 

The tones were smooth and soothing as the scarcely audible 
plash of a distant fountain; but the incident-she cited struck. 
ominously on the archbishop’s recollection, rousing memory 
and causing him to dart a quick glance at the countess, in’ 
which was blended sharp enquiry and awakened foreboding ;, 
but the lady, unconscious of his scrutiny, stood with-drooping 
head and downcast eyes, her shapely hand still on his stirrup- 
iron. 

“If I remember rightly, madame, my august predecessor; 
slept well beneath this roof.” 
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‘Alas, yes!’’ murmured the lady, sadly. ‘‘ We have ever 
accounted it the greatest misfortune of our line, that he 
Should have died mysteriously here. Peace be to his soul! ” 

**Not so mysteriously, madame, but that there were some 
shrewd guesses concerning his malady.”’ 

“‘ That is true, my lord,” replied the countess, simply. ‘It 
‘was supposed that in his camp upon the lowlands by the 
river he contracted a fever from which he died.” 

**My journey by the Moselle has been of the briefest. I 
trust, therefore, I have not within me the seeds of his fatal 
distemper.” 

“I most devoutly echo that trust, my lord, and pray that 
‘God, who watches over us all, may guard your health while 
‘sojourning here.” 

*‘ Forgive me, madame, if, within the shadow of these walls, 
I say ‘Amen’ to your prayer with some emphasis.” 

The Countess Laurette contented herself with bowing low 
and humbly crossing herself, making no verbal reply to his 
lordship’s remark. She then beseeched the archbishop to 
dismount, saying something of his need of rest and refresh- 
ment, begging him to allow her to be his guide to the Ritter 
Salle. 

When the archbishop reached the topmost step that led to 
the castle door, he cast an eye, not devoid of anxiety, over the 
courtyard, to see how his following had fared. The gates were 
now fast closed, and forty horses were ranged with their tails 
to the wall and silent riders on their saddles. Rapid as was his 
glance, it showed him his guard huddled together in the centre 
of the court, his own black charger, with empty saddle, the 
only living thing among them that showed no signs of dismay. 
Between two of the hostile horsemen stood his captain, with 
doublet torn and headgear awry, evidently a discomfited 
prisoner. 

The archbishop entered the gloomy castle with a sense of 
defeat tugging down his heart to a lower level than he had 
ever known it to reach before; for in days gone by, when fate 
had seemed to press against him, he had been in the thick 
of battle, and had felt an exultation in rallying his half- 
discouraged followers, who had never failed to respond to the 
call of a born leader of men. But here he had to encounter 
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silence, with semi-darkness over his head, cold stone under 
foot, and round him the unaccustomed hiss of women’s skirts. 

The countess conducted her guest through the lofty Knight’s 
Hall, in which his lordship saw preparations for a banquet 
going forward. An arched passage led them to a small room 
that seemed to be within a turret hanging over a precipice, as 
if it were an eagle’s nest. This room gave an admirable and 
extended view over the winding Moselle and much of the 
surrounding country. On a table were flagons of wine and 
empty cups, together with some light refection, upon all of 
which the archbishop looked with suspicious eye. He did not 
forget the rumoured poisoning of his predecessor in office. 
The countess asked him, with deference, to seat himself; then 
pouring out a cup of wine, she bowed to him and drank it. 
Turning to rinse the cup in a basin of water which a serving- 
woman held, she was interrupted by her guest, who now, for 
the first time, showed a trace of gallantry. 

“IT beg of you, madame,” said the archbishop, rising; and, 
taking the unwashed cup from her hand, he filled it with wine, 
drinking prosperity to herself and her home. Then, motioning 
her to a chair, he said, seating himself: ‘‘ Countess von 
Starkenburg, Iam a man more used to the uncouth rigour of 
a camp than the dainty etiquette of a lady’s boudoir. Forgive 
me, then, if I ask you plainly, as a plain man may, why you 
hold me prisoner in your castle.” 

“Prisoner, my lord?” echoed the lady, with eyebrows 
raised in amazement. ‘‘ How ill we are served by our under- 
lings, if such a thought has been conveyed to your lordship’s 
mind. I asked them to invite you hither with such deference 
as a vassal should hold toward an over-lord. Iam grievously 
distressed to learn that my commands have been so ill 
obeyed.” 

*“Your commands were faithfully followed, madame, and I 
have made no complaint regarding lack of deference, but when 
two-score armed men carry a respectful invitation to one 
having a bare dozen at his back, then all option vanishes, and 
compulsion takes its place.” 

“My lord, a handful of men were fit enough escort for a 
neighbouring baron did he visit us, but, for a prince of the 
Church, all my retainers are but scanty acknowledgment of a 
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vassal’s regard. I would they had been twenty thousand, to 
do you seemly honour.” 

**T am easily satisfied, madame, and had they been fewer I 
might have missed this charming outlook. I am to under- 
stand, then, that you have no demands to make of me, and 
that I am free to depart, accompanied by your good wishes.”’ 

‘** With my good wishes now and always, surely, my lord. I 
have no demands to make—the word ill befits the life of 
a humble vassal; but, being here——” 

‘Ah! But, being here ” interrupted the archbishop, 
glancing keenly at her. 

‘“‘T have a favour to beg of you. I wish to ask permission 
to build a castle on the heights above Trarbach, for my son.” 

** The Count Johann, third of the name ?”’ 

“‘ The same, my lord, who is honoured by your lordship’s 
remembrance of him.” 

** And you wish to place this stronghold betweer your castle 
of Starkenburg and my town of Treves? Were I a suspicious 
man, I might imagine you had some distrust of me.” 





**Not so, my lord. The Count Johann will hold the castle | 


in your defence.” 

**T have ever been accustomed to look to my own defence,” 
said the Archbishop, dryly; adding, as if it were an after- 
thought, ‘‘ With the blessing of God upon my poor efforts.” 

The faintest suspicion of a smile hovered for an instant on 
the lips of the countess, that might have been likened to the 
momentary passing of a gleam of sunshine over the placid 
waters of the river far below; for she well knew, as did all 
others, that it was the habit of the fighting archbishop to 
smite sturdily first, and ask whatever blessing might be 
needed on the blow afterwards. 

‘The permission being given, what follows ?”’ 

‘That you will promise not to molest me during the 
building, nor afterward.” 

‘A natural corollary. ’Twould be little worth to give 
permission and then bring up ten thousand men to disturb 
the builders. That granted, remains there anything more?” 

“I fear I trespass on your lordship’s patience, but this is 
now the end. A strong house is never built with a weak 
purse. I do entreat your lordship to cause to be sent to me 
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from your treasury in Treves a thousand pieces of gold, that 
the castle may be a worthy addition to your province.” 

The archbishop arose with a scowl on his face, and paced 
the narrow limits of the room like a caged lion. The hot 
anger mounted to his brow and reddened it, but he strode up 
and down until he regained control of himself, then spoke with 
a touch of hardness in his voice : 

‘A good fighter, madame, holds his strongest reserves to 
the last. You have called mea prince of the Church, and 
such I am. But you flatter me, madame; you rate me too 
high. The founder of our Church, when betrayed, was sold 
for silver, and for a lesser number of pieces than you ask in 
R gold.” 

The lady, now standing, answered nothing to this taunt, but 

the colour flushed her pale cheeks. 

‘“‘T am, then, a prisoner, and you hold me for ransom, but it 
a will avail you little. You may close your gates and prevent 
¢ my poor dozen of followers from escaping, but news of this 
outrage will reach Treves, and then, by God, your walls shall 
smoke for it. There will be none of the Starkenburgs left, 
either to kidnap or to murder future archbishops.” 

Still the lady stood silent and motionless as a marble statue. 
‘The Elector paced up and down for a time, muttering to 
himself, then smote his open palm against a pillar of the 
balcony, and stood gazing on the fair landscape of river and 
rounded hill spread below and around him. Suddenly he 
‘turned and looked at the countess, meeting her clear, fearless 
; ‘grey eyes, noticing, for the first time, the resolute contour of 
' her finely-moulded chin. 

“‘ Madame,” he said, with admiration in his tone, *‘ you are 
a brave woman.” 

‘‘T’am not so brave as you think me, my lord,” she answered, 
coldly. ‘‘ There is one thing I dare not do. I am not brave 
enou_h to allow your lordship to go free, if you refuse-what I 
ask.” 

“‘And should I not relent at first, there are dungeons in 
Starkenburg where this proud spirit, with which my enemies 
say I am cursed, will doubtless be humbled.” 

“Not so, my lord. You will be treated with that considera- 
tion which should be shown to one of your exalted station.” 
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**Indeed! And melted thus by kindness, how long, think 
you, will the process take ? ”’ 

“It will be of the shortest, my lord, for if, as you surmise, 
rumour should get abroad and falsely proclaim that the Arch- 
bishop lodges here against his will, there’s not a flying baron 
or beggared knight in all the land but would turn in his tracks 
and cry to Starkenburg, ‘In God’s name, hold him, widow, 
till we get our own again!’ Willingly would they make the 
sum I beg of you an annual tribute, so they might be certain 
your lordship were well housed in this castle.” 

** Widow, there is truth in what you say, even if a woman 
hath spoken it,’”’ replied the Archbishop, with a grim smile om 
his lips and undisguised admiration gleaming from his dark 
eye. ‘‘This cowardly world is given to taking advantage of 
a man when opportunity offers. But there is one point you 
have not reckoned on: What of my stout army lying at 
Treves ?”’ 

‘‘What of the arch when the keystone is withdrawn? 
What of the sheep when the shepherd disappears? My lord, 
you do yourself and your great military gifts a wrong. 
Through my deep regard for you I gave strict command that 
not even the meanest of your train should be allowed to 
wander till all were safe within these gates, for I well knew 
that, did a whisper of my humble invitation and your 
gracious acceptance of the same reach Treves, it might be 
misconstrued ; and although some sturdy fellows would be 
true, and beat their stupid heads against these walls, the rest 
would scatter like a sheaf of arrows suddenly unloosed, and 
seek the strongest arm upraised in the mélee sure to follow. 
Against your army, leaderless, I would myself march out at 
the head of my two-score men without a tremor at my heart ; 
before that leader, alone and armyless, I bow my head with 
something more akin to fear than I have ever known before, 
and crave his generous pardon for my bold request.” 

The archbishop took her unresisting hand, and, bending, 
raised it to his lips with that dignified courtesy which, 
despite his disclaimer, he knew well how, upon occasion, to 
display. 

‘“* Madame,” he said, ‘‘ I ask you to believe that your request 
was granted even before you marshalled such unanswerable 
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arguments to stand, like armoured men, around it. There is- 
a stern and stringent law of our great Church which forbids. 
its servants suing for a lady’s hand. Countess, I never felt 
the grasp of that iron fetter until now.” 

Thus came the strong castle above Trarbach to be builded, 
and that not at the expense of its owners. 


ROBERT BARR. 





Pere Michel. 


‘PERE MICHEL lived in a high Alpine valley. 

Almost all his life he had been there, and for many, many 
-years he had never left the tiny village on the green slopes 
under the great brooding mountains. 

Year in, year out, the dear old man lived in the small house 
next to the little church—the little white house with the green 
-shutters—whose door was always open, that his people might 
-come to him whenever they would for help or counsel. 

And they often came. Pére Michel knew all the griefs and 
joys of his flock, and felt them as if they were his own; knew 
how Marie Dupont had nearly broken her heart because Jean 
Benoit had grown tired of her fair, buxom beauty, and had 
taken up instead with a dark-eyed, beautiful girl from over the 
mountains; knew how Mére Latour had struggled to make her 
‘tiny shop a success after her husband had been killed by the 
avalanche in the side valley up yonder last spring, and entered 
into every detail of the queer little ‘‘store” that smelt so 
‘powerfully of “‘ épicerie” of every kind. 

Pére Michel could sympathise better than anybody if one’s 
-cow strayed away and fell over one of the steep precipices 
instead of staying on its own safeslope. He always understood 
one’s difficulties, big and small, and was equally ready to 
rejoice over the love-making of the youths and maidens 
amongst his people, or to enter into the sorrows of those who 
brought them to the good Father’s door—ready, too, to be a 
peacemaker (which was not seldom) when discussion arose in 
the village over the tiny allotments that ran down towards 
the river in the valley bottom, or over the pasturage where 
the goats spent their days in spring and summer. 

Dear old man! He had not much knowledge of the outside 
world; but his was the most loving, gentle soul that ever 
lived, and it was as broad and all-embracing as it was loving 
and gentle. 
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Something of the greatness of his own great mountains hadi 
entered into him, I think, just as the blueness of the blue: 
skies above his head had stolen into his blue eyes! 

It was a sunny valley, opening out widely and generously 
in the centre, and at its bottom the tumbling brown moun- 
tain river rushed and foamed and tossed over its far-reaching: 
bed. At either end, where the valley narrowed, giant snow 
mountains reared their dazzling whiteness against the dazzling: 
blue of the sky. 

And flanking it, to north and south, the green slopes climbed! 
steeply up to steeper grey rocks, to which dark pinewoods 
clung, until, more steeply still above them, the grey rocks. 
stood sharply defined against the sky. 

The sun lay on the valley all day long; even in the winter- 
there was sunshine, though the green slopes were covered with: 
a deep snowy mantle. 

Pére Michel said the snow was like God’s love to His peopl e—- 
for it kept the brown earth warm, and the roots that lay under 
the brown earth, so that the cold of the long winter could not. 
harm them, and they would be ready to come out again afresh, 
when the spring came. 

The old man loved the spring with a child-like love that: 
seemed to be new and fresh each year. 

His bent old form was often to be seen on the sunny 
spring days, walking along the paths that led up to the 
slopes, between the grey stone walls, where tiny ferns showed 
green among the greyness, and, when it was hot enough, the 
lizards lay basking in the sun, watching for possible dangers, 
ready to scurry off at a moment’s notice with a flick of their 
funny little tails. 

Pere Michel loved the lizards, the wee brown things with 
their bright eyes, that were gone like a flash of light, if one 
did but move. 

He loved the days when the slopes were strewn thick with. 
flowers; it was a joy to him to find the first blue gentian 
on the northern side of the valley, making a gorgeous strip. 
of starry blue, and to see the big yellow patches that marked 
where the cowslips wagged their graceful heads in the sun- 
shine. Over the other side, the big gentians, with their deep 
well-like flowers, would soon be out. They were a little later, 
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and the dainty soldanellas too, and besides, it was further to 
walk, and when one was getting old, the paths nearer home 
‘were the best. 

But he did love to go once into the dim pine woods across 
the river—the woods that came right down to the rushing 
water—for there he found hepaticas in the great carpet of 
moss among the pine-needles. 

It was not a lonely, far-off valley—the outside world was not 
remote, for every day the great trains thundered through, as 
they clambered slowly up the pass and vanished into the 
tunnel at the valley’s end; and sometimes folks came to stay 
just for a night or two in the small, primitive hotel of the place, 
and Pére Michel watched them with kindly, interested eyes. 

He was not removed from a little friendly curiosity about 
the strangers who came for so short a time to the lonely little 
valley and passed away so quickly into the world beyond. He 
often had little pleasant thoughts about them as he passed 
them in the steep little street of the tiny place, and looked 
with kindly eyes at the broad-shouldered, athletic Englishmen 
and the fair, fresh-faced Englishwomen who were the most 
frequent visitors at the hotel by the railway. 

Pére Michel had not very much spare time on his hands, 
what with his duties in the little church and his fatherly care 
of his people ; but what leisure he had he spent in playing his 
violin, which, next to the flowers and the buds and the sun- 
shine, he loved better than anything in the world. 

Dear old man! He was no great musical genius lost to the 
world, and he only played his fiddle because he loved it. But 
those old fingers of his put some of the tenderness that lay in 
his heart into the music that his fingers drew out of the strings, 
and people passing his open window would sometimes stop 
and listen to the soft sweet notes which stole out to them on 
the clear still air, and go on their way feeling as though some 
loving spirit had brushed them with its wings. 

It was a glowing day in June. The sun poured down into 
the valley from a sky of deepest blue—no air seemed stirring 
‘even in the pines upon the mountain. A shimmering heat 
danced upon the green slopes where butterflies were flitting 
from flower to flower, and the great bumble-bees flew lazily 
along, humming softly as they went. 
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No other sound was audible in the stillness of the noonday, 
except the occasional chirp of a bird, and the far-off deep note 
of a cow-bell mingling with the little tinkle of the goat-bells 
on the heights. 

The road that climbed steeply to the pass lay white and 
dazzling in the blazing sunlight, and only two soldiers moved 
‘slowly along it on their way to the fortress that is built on the 
height above. 

Pére Michel’s door stood, as usual, invitingly wide open, 
showing a glimpse of a cool stone passage, leading into the good 
‘pasteur’s sitting-room beyond, the door of which also stood ajar. 
The green shutters at the window were fastened back and the 
‘sun shone full into the small room, where the old man sat. 
His fiddle was in his hand. On the window-sill there stood 
four flower-pots beside him, full of carnations ; he had watched 
-each one come out with intense joy, and now they were all in 
a blaze of blossom, dark-glowing red, rose, pink, and delicate 
yellow. 

Butterflies flew in and out among the flowers, and the bees 
had found them out too, and droned softly round them. 

Pére Michel looked up every now and then from his fiddle, 
to watch them with a smile, and then his eyes would glance 
‘on out of the window to the green slopes where the heat 
-danced and shimmered, and to the great grey rocks above 
them. 

. Then he turned back to his fiddling again, his wrinkled old 
face set in serenely happy lines, a little smile playing round his 
mouth. 

A step sounded on the flagged stones of the passage, a step 
‘that hesitated and faltered, and Pére Michel fancied as he heard 
it that it belonged to someone who was very tired. 

He paused a moment, the fiddle poised in his hand, to listen. 

The steps paused, too, just for a second; then, as though 
-something impelled them, they came on again, with very little 
hesitation this time. The Father turned, to see a tall woman 
leaning against the door. 

She was certainly not one of his flock, he saw that at a 
glance; he thought she was a foreigner, and she was certainly 
very beautiful. She wore something black that fell all about 
her stately form in heavy graceful folds, and a piece: of 
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magnificent lace lay round her shapely head. Soft masses of 
wavy hair shone through it and fell in tiny rippling curls. 
round her white forehead, and the blackness of her garments. 
emphasised the exceeding fairness of her face. 

She was very beautiful, in spite of a tired look in her eyes. 
and little bitter lines round her mouth. Nothing could take 
away from the exquisite colouring—fair and pure as a child’s— 
or from the perfect moulding of the features. 

Pére Michel rose courteously, and laying his fiddle down on 
the little desk in front of him, came towards her. 

I do not think he had ever seen anyone quite like her 
before; she belonged to a higher world that did not often 
honour the tiny valley with its presence, and amongst the: 
travellers who stopped at the hotel there had never been 
anyone who could bear comparison with her. 

But she was a woman, and tired, and, he thought, in trouble,. 
and the kindly old man knew well—none better—how to deal: 
with such. 

‘** Peace be with you, my daughter,” he said softly, as she 
paused on the threshold; ‘ will you not come in?” 

He spoke in French, and the woman answered him fluently 
in the same language. But he did not think she was a French- 
woman. 

** Peace,” she said wearily. ‘‘ What have I to do with peace ? 
It is peaceful here,” she added abruptly, looking round the little: 
simple room. 

The sunbeams danced on the boarded floor, and on the plain: 
wooden table and desk. They made glowing colours of the 
good Father’s few books—shone like gold upon the great 
crucifix hanging on the wall—a faint breeze hovered among the- 
carnations and blew their sweet scent and many other scents 
of the radiant afternoon into the room. 

** You will come in and rest, my daughter? You are tired.” 

“Tired? Yes, very, very tired, and the day is hot. I stayed 
here last night to rest. This evening I go again. But as I 
walked up the road, I heard you playing ; it seemed like some-- 
thing good that spoke to me—it drew me in.” 

The old man pushed forward a chair for her, but she shook 
her head a little. 

“May I sit there by the window?” she asked. ‘Your 
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mountains are so beautiful, they make one want to be good— 
it must be easy to be good here.” 

The old man looked down at her—his eyes grew wistful 
as he watched her beautiful, troubled face. 

‘‘Nay, my daughter, everywhere there are temptations and 
difficulties. It is never easy to be good. Always an upward 
‘climbing, even as men scale those great heights—always hard 
and steep and thorny—it is not easy to be good.” 

“It is hard, bitterly hard ; and I am not good.” 

She flashed round on him suddenly. ‘‘ You would not have 
‘me in your house if you knew—if you knew.” 

‘*‘ All are welcome here,” he answered gently; ‘most of all 
the sad and the sinful.” 

The sunlight fell upon the woman’s bent head and turned its 
fairness into gold and played softly on the beautiful, sorrowful 
face. 

“I did not mean to come,” she faltered, ‘‘ only your music 
‘drew me. But you would not help me. I am not even of 
‘your Church or people.” 

The blue eyes above her, whose clearness age had not yet 
dimmed, grew more tender. 

“You are of God’s people, my child,” he said, “‘ and all who 
need help that I can give them, find it here. I do not ask or 
wish to know your name, your country, your religion, for see, 
my daughter, you are God’s and you are in trouble. There is 
no more for me to ask, save, what help can I give ?” 

**Am I of God’s people?” she laughed a little recklessly. 
“*T think it is the devil who would claim me!”’ 

‘* Hush, oh hush!” and the knotted old hand, on which the 
blue veins were beginning to show so plainly, rested for a 
moment on her shoulder. ‘‘ The good God never lets His 
children wander far from His hand—never far.” And the 
‘old, loving eyes looked dreamily across the valley to the 
sunny sky. 

“*But I have done wrong, and I don’t know how to get 
tight, and I don’t even know that I want to.” 

The voice was hard and defiant. 

‘‘ For a moment there was silence, save for the bees humming 
softly in the carnation flowers and the distant chiming of the 
cow-bells. Then Pére Michel spoke : 
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‘** Is the wrong finished, my daughter? Can you turn your 
soul to right again ?” 

** T will tell you,” she said impetuously. ‘I am—but it does: 
not matter who I am, or where I live—where I lived. I am 
rich, and, as you see, beautiful.” With a little superb gesture 
she drew herself up and looked full in the old man’s face. 
“And I was spoilt for all my childhood and girlhood. Yes, 
I know I was wilful and headstrong, and I went my own 
way because it seemed pleasant. Then a good man crossed 
my path. He loved me, in spite of my wilfulness—he loved 
me, and I think I loved him.”’ 

For a moment she was silent. Then that hard little laugh 
rang out again through the room, and the kind old father 
winced as he heard it. It hurt him that a woman should 
laugh like that. 

‘* But I was a woman of the world, and he was—good ”” 
—her tone grew almost flippant—‘‘ and goodness bored me. I 
wanted to enjoy life, and I was determined that I would, at 
all costs. I hated the great house in the country that was 
my husband’s. I hated the life he wanted me to live—of 
goodness and kindness to others. Bah! Sometimes I hated 
these others ; and I was young and beautiful, with the world 
at my feet. Men loved me for my beauty—it is not a pretty 
story, my father. I let them love me and flock about 
me, and my husband grew cold and hard—colder and harder 
every day, till I hated him. Then I left him. I ate the 
fruits of Sodom and Gomorrah, which turned to dust and 
ashes between my lips——.” 

A long pause followed, till the gentle old man asked quietly, 
** And now, my daughter ?”’ 

*“Now? Oh, I am reformed and respectable again. My 
husband took me back—back to his home and my duties, and 
the old weary, weary round, but not back to his heart. People 
say how good he isto me. They say his forgiveness is beyond. 
all praise.” 

‘It is, my child.” Pére Michel’s voice was gentle, but very 
grave. ‘“‘ He must be a rare man, your husband.” 

Something in the gentle old voice seemed to touch the 
woman’s heart, grown hard and reckless. Great tears welled 
up into her eyes. 
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“Yes,” she whispered; ‘‘ he is a rare man, so good, and I 
so bad. But—ah, I cannot, cannot bear the life with him 
now. Always courteous to me, always kind, always respectful 
to me—but loving, never. He does his duty to me, that is all.” 

*‘And you? You do yours to him, my daughter?” 

She shot a glance at his face. 

*‘T do not know. I hate it all! I went back to him because— 
because he pleaded for the sake of his home, of his honour ; 
but I hate it all the while. I have come away, because I could 
not bear it. I will ot bear it. I shall wander over the world,,. 
wander till I am too tired to wander any more. And then I 
shall go to a quiet convent, in a valley like this, where sin 
cannot come, and find there what I cannot find elsewhere— 
peace and happiness.” 

“* My child,” the old voice quivered ever so slightly, ‘“‘ do 
you truly seek my help?” 

“‘Yes, truly, truly. Tell me I may go and take the vows 
in a quiet convent far away from the old trouble and pain.. 
Tell me I shall find peace there.” 

And she stretched out her hands to him eagerly— 
passionately. 

‘‘ There is no peace on all this earth, my daughter, except 
where right is followed and duty done—no peace and no 
happiness. Convent walls cannot shut in peace. It can only 
come in your own heart, when your heart follows faithfully 
after God and Right. There is no other way to peace.” 

*“‘ What then?” she almost moaned. ‘‘ What must I do?” 

And the old man—who had never left his mountain valley,. 
nor ever known aught of the Great Whirlpool outside, which 
we call “‘the World”—gave her simple counsel, as he would: 
have given to one of his flock. 

He had no learning, nor logic, nor worldly wisdom, but he: 
had the simple soul of a little child, and he could only see one 
right, one truth. 

“Go home to your husband,” he said quietly.‘ Your duty 
is there. No other way is open to you but that; God has. 
barred them all from you. Your husband has forgiven you. 
You have left him again, lonely and sad, for, my daughter,. 
believe me, he loves you still. Go back to him, go back to-day, 
to-day take your duty up again. Is it hard? Ah, but, my 
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‘child, you sinned, and sorrow must follow upon sin, that joy 
may in time grow out of sorrow. God is good, and peace will 
come to you for every duty bravely done, peace and your 
husband’s love once more, and happiness. But you must win 
them. No joy would come to you in convent walls. God has 
not called you there; you could not serve Him there, where 
your duties do not lie. Nay, choose the hardest way: go 
back to your husband, to your own dull, toilsome duties, my 
‘child, and peace will come.” 

His hand lay in blessing on the bowed, fair head. 

She was sobbing softly, and through her sobs Pére Michel 
theard her say : 

** My husband’s love again! Ah, God, if that might be!” 

And the old priest, with a smile upon his kindly, wrinkled 
‘face, looked out upon the mountains, and knew that all might 
“yet be well. 


* * * * * 


The months passed by in the tiny valley. Snow lay deeply 
on the green slopes, and the white road was hard, like iron, 
with the frost. 

And tourists would come no more to the little hotel, till 
spring smiled again upon the mountains. 

Only every day the great trains thundered through the little 
village, and went their way to the world beyond. 

Pére Michel had grown a little older, a little more bent. 
But his kind old face was as kind as ever; his blue eyes still 
Jooked bravely and lovingly out upon life. 

Often he thought of the woman who had come to him on 
that summer day, and who had left him with subdued, gentle 


thanks, promising to think over what he had said to her. He’ 


wondered very much what her future had been, would be. 
“* She was but a bird of passage,” his thoughts ran, almost 
sadly. ‘So short a time here. If I could but have done 
amore!” 

Dear, humble old man! His reward came to him one day 
‘in the early spring, whilst the snow lay round the valley. 

The train thundered through, on its way into Italy, but it 
left behind a letter for the Pasteur. 

He very rarely received a letter. When the facteuy went on 
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his daily rounds he seldom stopped at Pére Michel’s house. 
The old man was as pleased and excited as a child when the 
letter was put into his hands. He turned it over and over, 
pondering, wondering, musing over it, and looking eagerly at 
the foreign stamp it bore. 

Then, at last, he opened it, and there fell out a slip of 
paper, and inside it a cheque, over which the banker of the 
place opened his eyes very wide, when the dear old Pasteur 
trotted in to give it to him. He was not accustomed, in his 
usual line of business, to have such large sums of money in his 
hands. And the old Pasteur’s heart rejoiced, because the 
money would help so much—so much among the poor and 
sick and old of his people. 

But most of all, I think, he rejoiced over the few woods 
which were written upon the piece of paper— 

** Do you remember the woman who came to you in June? 
Will you use the enclosed among your people as a token of 
humble gratitude from that woman, who, by following your 


advice, has found ‘ peace and happiness ?’ ” 


L. G. MOBERLY. 








The British West Fndian Wegro. 


Ir is some two hundred years since the ancestors of the: 


negroes were brought, as slaves, into the West Indian 
Islands from Africa to work in the sugar plantations, the 
Caribs, the original inhabitants, proving intractable, and the 


climate preventing Europeans from iabouring in the cane: 


fields; and, although so long a time has passed, many of the 


old African customs and ways still cleave to the negroes of 


the present day. The worst legacy they have inherited from 
their ancestors is Obeahism, in which they believe most firmly,. 


though they may pretend to laugh at it. The Obeah man, or 


woman, is usually some very old person, crafty and cunning,. 


and apt at practising on the credulity and superstition of his- 


or her fellows. One of the difficulties the medical men in the 
West Indies have to contend with is this inveterate faith in 
the Obeah doctor; and, if a patient does not very soon get 
better, he probably gets a great deal worse, for his friends call 
in the Obeah man, who exhibits some noxious drug or other 
whose action puzzles the doctor, and soon reduces the unhappy 
dupe to the point of death. At the same time, there are,. 
undoubtedly, bush remedies, as they are called, carefully kept 
secret, and which are of great use in many ailments. 

But the Obeah man not only acts as a doctor; for, if anyone: 
has a spite against a neighbour, or suspects him of injuring 


him, he goes to the Obeah man, who, after using some sort of 


an incantation, gives his customer some Obeah medicine, most 
commonly a bottle containing rusty nails, bits of scarlet flannel,. 
and such-like trash. The “‘ medicine” is supposed to be most 
efficacious also in keeping off jumbees, or evil spirits, and 
thieves. The negro goes away well contented with his inter- 
view, though he has had to pay heavily for the stuff. He hangs 
his bottle to a nail on his hut, or on his plantain tree, or 
puts it in his yam patch, ard rests content, for he knows. 
that the jumbees will not bother him, and that no one: 
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will venture to steal his plantains or his yams so long 
as the mystic bottle is there. If it be spite that takes. 
him to the Obeah man, he gets from him some concoction 
of herbs, and contrives to get it into the food or drink 
of the person he hates. Some of these concoctions are very 
noxious, and not a few people, both black and white, have- 
been poisoned, while some have died from their effects. 
These Obeah men will also profess to find out any thief, and 
so clever are they in working on the fears of their dupes that 
they not infrequently force the culprit to confess his crime 
and restore his ill-gotten booty. The Obeah man often 
amasses a considerable sum of money; and one, a powerful! 
wizard, was a fine sight when he appeared in church on 
Sundays clad in shiny broadcloth, and with many gold chains. 
meandering over his ample chest. Before, hcwever, we cast a 
stone at the negro, we must remember the gross superstition: 
which prevails not only in our country districts at home, but. 
also in our towns, where, in spite of the School Boards and 
compulsory education, thousands resort to the ‘“‘ wise man,’” 
or the white witch, some to get rid of some illness or other, 
some to have their planets ruled, or their fortunes told, and 
others to satisfy a spite against a neighbour, and work him. 
some ill. 

The following ‘‘ Jumbee Dance Sketch,” as he calls it, was. 
written by a negro Board School master, a native of the island 
of Montserrat, who was himself an eye-witness of the scene 
he describes, and this, too, at some risk, for, if he had been. 
caught spying, he would, without a doubt, have been most 
severely handled. The “sketch” is given verbatim, and may 
serve as a sample of the negro-English of an educated man. 

The Jumbee Dance Sketch is held to rescue some poor 
sufferer from a supposed demon who is said to be making fatal 
bodily ravages by causing his victim to be hippish, or diseased. 
If instantaneous cure is not effected after getting medical aid, 
the Obeah man or Jumbee Doctor is resorted to, and, as a 
wise professional man, he lingers not behind the door. 
The consultation is held between the Obeah man and certain 
members (I suppose the most superstitious) of the sufferer’s. 
relatives. The general decision of such an assembly is, ‘‘ Ar, 
we mus hab a jumbee dance to catch de brute;” for 
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‘they suppose the sick man to be possessed with a jumbee, or 
-evil spirit. The date being fixed, the preparation begins. A 
band, consisting of a violin, two tambourines, and a triangle, 
ris selected, and invitations are issued to the sufferer’s relatives 
-and a few confidential friends. Entering the room on the 
appointed day about 6 p.m., and looking on the table, you will 
-see animal and vegetable food fof all descriptions; in fact, 
anything that could be obtained for that long-desired day. 
Here I must mention the ‘‘ masha-dumpling,” the ‘ bubbul- 
-dumpling,” and the “‘asham ;” the first of these is made from 
the meal of the cassava root, the second from the meal of the 
Indian arrowroot, and the last is Indian corn, parched and 
ground into a fine powder. One peculiarity in the cooking 
which I must not omit is that little or no salt is used, for the 
‘spirits do not use salt. I had forgotten to mention above that 
‘the only strong drink which is used on this occasion is rum, 
the common tropical drink. About g p.m. the dance begins, 
-and the doctor commences his feats. He looks around and 
casks, ‘‘ Eberting a’right? I hope no ’tranger in this house 
yer.” Next he takes “‘asham” and such foods as he knows 
the supposed spirit likes, and throws it about the doors and 
windows as an allurement; then he begins to dance in the 
‘wildest manner, looking as wild and furious as a mad bull, 
and assuming the most ludicrous attitudes. Sometimes he 
jumps through one window and comes in through another, 
yelling out, and making signs as if he actually saw something. 
Not infrequently we hear him making use of such expressions 
-as ‘Cum yer! no go dey” (there), “Ar, way (where) ’e gone?” 
“*Lard! Ar! me nearly hab ’e, but ’e get ’way.” After 
performing scores of other feats, singing jumbee songs, 
and uttering his wildest expressions, he goes into some 
secret corner, and brings out a bottle in one hand and 
a. cork in the other, and takes a stealthy march round 
the room. At this stage, the music is stopped, and a 
dead silence prevails. Presently he corks the bottle, and 
-shoutings expressive of the capture of the jumbee are 
yelled out by all the guests. Again we hear our qgoctor 
uttering his sentences, “‘ Ar, I hab you, you brute; you lib 
“pon earth, and do so much wickedness, dat now you dead you 
hab no rest, but I’ll make you rest now.” The ‘music is 
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started again, the guests begin to dance, while the doctor 
receives his pay ; which I suppose is not less than fifteen 
dollars. About 3 a.m. he carries the corked bottle to the sea,. 
leaves it there, and returns to his home. 

The negroes are terribly afraid of these jumbees, or bad! 
spirits, and many of their huts have, painted in white, or 
chalked on the walls, a cross in the form of the numeral. 
ten, or a device representing a cross inside a circle. These 
devices are supposed to frighten away the jumbees, and also: 
to bring good luck. For the same purpose of driving away 
spooks, nearly every negro keeps a mangy-looking, half-starved. 
cur, for jumbees cannot stand the bark of a dog; these- 
wretched animals slink about quietly enough, or sleep in the- 
shade in the daytime, but they take their revenge at night,. 
howling and barking all through the hot and weary hours. 

The negroes are most affectionate, and not more fickle than: 
other folk. The following love-letters—of which the writer 
has the originals—will give some idea of the negroes’ epistolary 
love-making ; and though the language is curiously involved,. 
the intention is obvious enough. 


‘* Blackmoor Estate, August roth, 189—. 


“Honoured Miss,—With great emotion I embrace you with 
these few lines hoping they when handed may meet you in 
perfect state of health. And also hoping they may meet your * 
aprobation, and be accepted as intents, so your unworthy ‘s 
servant prompt to enquire of your faviour. If you will give in 
exchange your love for same; as I had made further enquiries. 
about you, and had no particular time to have converse with 
you, I write hoping these few lines may be apreciated, and. 
accept; with no doubt of my love you may accept the: 
invitation: hoping too that your parients may be so much 
honoured to have the benefit of this letter although I am not 
yet acquainted with them. With no further particular to add 
except my being accepted as your present proposial. In 
asking you to correct errors of all sorts I close. 

‘** Remaining yours expecting, 
‘‘ JEREMIAH ADOULPHAS G——. 


** Pleas to answer imediately.” 
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The other letter is even more quaint than the foregoing : 


“‘ August the 2, 189—. 

“* My dear Miss,—it is with greatest love and due respect of 
‘magnitude that I take my pen in hand to write you again 
‘the second time, hoping it may meet your loving ears with 
gratitude, and love. According to our first conversation I 
write the first letter, and I never received no answer, so I bold 
the resolution again the second time and I hope it may meet 
your approbation with zeal and confidence. So I still ask the 
kind question again if you will be a partner of mine for my 
future life or happiness. I did send a message was telling you 
I was coming up on Monday evening, but I never get home 
my pony until late so I could not venture. Pleas to tell the 
groom for the Sergent that I could not come again. Nothing 
more to day just now at present while I remain—Yours truly, 


“WILLIAM C——. 
‘Judges Estate.” 


“Due respect of reverence,” and ‘“‘ bold the resolution,’’ are 
original enough, and we will hope that William’s Chloe did 
not prove too unkind. ‘Please God, me tief dose bananas 
to-night,” a negro will say, without the slightest conception 
of the incongruity of thus making the Almighty a sort of 
partner in his iniquity; and when he is caught, and let off with 
a caution, and a reminder of the final punishment ‘which 
awaits the unrepentant thief, he will remark: ‘“‘ De Lard He 
marciful; He well marciful; de black gentleman no go to 
hell.” In fact, the ‘‘marcifulness” of ‘‘de Lard” seems to 
be the beginning and ending of the negro’s idea of religion. 
A story illustrative of how much these people benefit by the 


discourses they listen to is told by the son of a late archdeacon - 


of a West Indian diocese. The archdeacon had preached 
an eloquent sermon on the story of Shadrach, Meshech, and 
Abednego, and on the following day one of the congregation, 
an old negress, came to the rectory with fruit—bananas, 
mangoes, and shaddocks—for sale. ‘‘ Marrin’, misses,” she 
said to the archdeacon’s wife. ‘‘ Ar, de beautiful sarmon de 
reverend preach last night!” ‘‘ Indeed,” said the lady, ‘‘I hope 
you profited by it. What was it all about?’ ‘‘A shaddock, 
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a mackerel, and a big mango,” said the ancient dame, who 
must have been truly edified by the discourse. 

The infant mortality in the islands is appalling, for, though 
long families are the rule rather than the exception, only one 
or two of the children in a family grow up to maturity. 
Carelessness and ignorance of the commonest rules of health 
count for much in this regard, while the giving tiny infants 
the same food their parents live on is another large factor. 
A report on this subject, by one of the oldest and most 
experienced of the West Indian medical men, discloses a 
state of things melancholy to contemplate. 

‘‘ What is it, then?” said the parson, when he came down 
in the morning, to a young negress who was waiting for his 
appearance. ‘‘Me got a dead, Reverend,” was the. reply ; 
*‘de funeral at 5, please, Reverend.” ‘‘ Where’s the funeral, 
sexton ?”’ said his reverence to that official when he arrived 
at the graveyard, and found no one but the sexton in sight. 
“De funeral here, Reverend,” said the sexton, pointing to 
a little coffin half imbedded in the rank guinea grass. And, 
indeed, that was all the funeral. A man had been hired to 
carry the little mortal—on his head—to its last resting-place, 
had dumped the coffin down on the grass, and gone away, 
his part of the contract done. No one appears, and the.child 
is buried, with the clergyman as officiating minister, and the 
sexton as clerk, or sole mourner. It is, however, a very 
different affair from the funeral of an adult, which is often 
made the occasion of a great display, and this in spite of the 
short notice, for the burials in these tropic climes come with 
a somewhat startling suddenness after the death. A large 
number of mourners appear, and the coffin, embellished with 
a sort of lacework made of silver paper, is reverently brought 
into the church, and the burial office carried out with all due 
and proper solemnity. ; 

The negroes live in small wooden huts with shingle roofs, 
the shingles being flat bits of wood about the size of an 
ordinary small tile. These huts cost about £20, for, in 
Antigua at least, by inconceivable folly, nearly all the heavy 
timber is felled, and very little remains save small scrub, 
useful only for firing, and the wood for the huts is brought 
from America. As the main difficulty in this island is the lack 
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of rain, it is difficult to imagine how people could have been so 
foolish as to have allowed all, or nearly all, the big trees to be 
destroyed. A negro has a great fear of felling a big tree; he 
believes a jumbee belongs to each tree, and that he will harass. 
the bold man who destroys his habitation. The negro will not 
in any case use a hatchet on a tree, and the trees are burnt 
round the base, and thus brought down. When a man has 
built a new hut, he often calls in his parson to hold a service 
of blessing; his family and the neighbours assemble, prayer is. 
offered up, a suitable portion of scripture is read, a hymn or 
two sung, and the benediction on the house is given. Most of 
the collections of huts, however, belong to the estates, and 
form a part of the pay of the labourers. When a man who 
owns a hut wants to change his place of living, he does not 
go through the arduous task of house-hunting; he carries his 
house along with him. He calls together his friends and 
neighbours to help him, the hut is bodily shifted on to a 
long frame with wheels, ropes are adjusted, and the cortége 
starts off, the people all singing choruses most heartily. This. 
novel apparatus for families removing is easily enough worked, 
for the huts are all built upon piles of stones with a space 
underneath the hut. Here, in these wooden structures, they 
live ; sometimes there is a partition, at other times it is only 
one room, and that a small one. All the day they are out in 
the cane fields working, or else lolling about on the grass by 
their houses, and at night they huddle together—father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, children and adults—often to a 
most alarming number. All the doors and windows are shut, 
and the heat, to say nothing of the “‘ bouquet d’Afrique,”’ must 
be something appalling. When we consider the absolute 
impossibility of anything like decency under such circum- 
stances, we have yet another reason for a lack of morality 
which, perhaps, can meet with something like itself in the 
crowded slums of our own great cities. There is, of course, 
no need for fireplaces in the beneficent climate of the West 
Indies—the very idea of such a thing out there would raise 
one’s temperature—and all the food is cooked with charcoal 
in iron cooking pots just outside the huts. The negroes 
chiefly live on “ fungi”—a somewhat nauseating mixture of 
ground Indian corn and fat pork. The smell of the cooking 
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at eventide in a negro village is far from appetising, and one is 
astonished to find that people can, and do, get fat and well- 
liking upon such evil-smelling compounds. They alternate this 
fare occasionally with salt fish, ling chiefly, and of itself, at any 
rate in its raw state, powerful and bad to smell; while, of 
course, bountiful nature supplies them, almost at the cost of 
picking, with any amount of fruit, pineapples—or pines, as they 
are called—oranges, bananas, plantains, shaddocks, mangoes, 
cocoa nuts, etc. A fine pineapple costs from three halfpence 
to threepence, and six good oranges can be got for a penny. 
The small patches of garden land give a plentiful supply of 
yams, sweet potatoes, and other vegetables, so that, on the 
whole, the negro is not often pinched in the matter of food. 
In the island of Antigua there are no springs, and the people 
depend upon the skies for their water supply. The rain-water 
is collected in cisterns from the roofs of the houses, the 
churches and public buildings, with their large extent of roof, 
being especially useful. While the Europeans are most careful 
not to drink a drop of water until it has passed through the 
‘“‘drip,”” a hollowed out porous stone, and a most effective 
filter, the black people drink it freely just as it comes from 
the roofs into the cisterns. When there is a drought—as not 
infrequently occurs—and the water is low in the cisterns and 
stale, then one expects fever of a typhoid sort, and too often 
the expectation is not disappointed. Whenever these people 
can get the crude rum of the West Indies, they, or most of 
them, will drink as much as they can lay tongue to, and some- 
times a great deal more than they can carry. A negro or negress 
seldom carries anything in the hands—everything is borne 
upon the head, from a huge can of water to an empty sardine 
tin, a medicine bottle, or even a clay pipe. This habit gives. 
them good figures, and an easy, graceful walk ; and one seldom 
sees a stooping, backbent negro or negress. It is, too, quite a 
mistake to think that all the black folk are ugly ; many of the 
young people are quite handsome and pretty, some are very 
intelligent looking, and one often sees elderly black men of a 
most dignified appearance, though the women, as they age 
very rapidly, soon lose such good looks as they may possess. 
On week-days they are comfortable in clothes—linen and 
sacking chiefly—in so ragged a state that it is a sort of miracle 
10 
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that the garments hang together at all. An old sack will cut up 
into a sufficient blouse or petticoat for a negress, or make into 
a coat or, trousers for a negro, and one may see a man and 
a brother going down the street with the name of some well- 
advertised artificial manure printed on his back, or so many 
pounds weight of corn printed on one or other of his trousers 
legs. On,Sundays, however, they quite indemnify themselves 
for the shabbiness of their working-day attire by the gorgeous- 
ness of their raiment. The women then appear in all the 
glory of. bright-coloured costumes, which well set off their 
splendid figures; and, discarding the picturesque headgear 
of the week-day, consisting of elaborately-twisted Madras 
cloths. worn ,turbanwise, they put on huge flower-bedecked 
hats of the Gainsborough sort, and cramp up their unaccus- 
tomed feet in!shoes and boots, instead of going barefooted, as 
is their usual ‘habit. Broadcloth suits and white waistcoats 
are your only wear for the men; and the problem as to where 
all the old, umbrella sticks go to is solved, for each black 
dandy carries one as he marches in all the pride of an 
irreproachable get-up down the village street on his way to 
church or chapel.. But a wedding is the time to see these 
people in all.their glory, and they will often spend a whole 
year’s savings in making a good display on these auspicious 
-occasions. It, is then that you will see the dusky bride all in 
white, with an enormously long train, held up by well-dressed 
piccanees—little children—as the attendant pages. The bride 
carries a huge bouquet with silk or satin strings all complete ; 
her feet are imprisoned in the trammels of shiny shoes a world 
too small, while her hands and arms are covered with the 
longest and most fashionable of gloves. Here, too, is the 
bridegroom beside the partner of his joys and sorrows—his 
correct frock coat of a most portentous length, his glossy. 
new top-hat held by his chief groomsman, his spotless white 
waistcoat, light trousers, gorgeous necktie, gloves, and 
gleaming shoes worn with conscious—very conscious— 
pride as he stands in his appointed place before the parson 
who is to tie the knot. Each one of the party is almost 
equally splendidly arrayed, and the whole picture wonld be 
a pleasing one enough were it not for the foliy and 


extravagance of it. When the people live out in the country 
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they will often walk into the town in their rags and tatters, 
dress themselves in their new finery there, and drive out 
to the church in all their bravery, with the rags in a bundle 
under the seat. 

Although there are coolies and a few Chinese in some of the 
islands, the main burden of the labouring industry falls to the 
dot of the negro, and both men and women work4n the cane 
fields. No European could work for long in the tropical heat, 
as the Englishmen deported to the plantations for political 
and criminal offences found in the time of the Stuarts or the 
Commonwealth. A careful enquiry into the condition of these 
black labourers, made from their own standpoint, and the 
standpoint of landowners, managers, and overseers of estates, 
shows that, if—and it is a big “ if”—they worked honestly, 
and worked their full time, they would be as well, if not better, 
off than the English labouring man. A hard-working negro 
‘can earn during crop-time as much as fourteen shillings a 
week, and, if he be a contract man—of which more anon—he 
has, besides his pay, a hut rent free, and all his doctor's bills 
paid; he also gets as much sugar-cane as he wants, and a 
‘certain amount of molasses. Now, as these folk can live on 
the merest trifle of money—indeed, they say, whether truth- 
fully or not, that they can manage on as little as threepence 


or fourpence a day—and as, also, the question of clothes is of 
‘quite small consideration all the year round in these hot 


latitudes, and as they go about all the week barefooted, it does 


not want much thought to perceive that if they wished it, and 


had the energy to work, they could very soon save up‘a goodly 
sum of money. But the worst of it is that, for the most part, 


‘they have not the least wish to do anything of the sort, and 
consequently the great trouble in the plantations is the labour 
question. Taking the negro labourer as a class in the West 


Indies, he will only work just enough to get him his food, 
drink, and tobacco. He religiously keeps the festival of ‘‘ Saint 
Monday,” and enriches his calendar with ‘Saint Saturday”’ 
also; and no negro—unless he be a contract man—will do a 


‘stroke of work on either of these days. The contract men 
-agree with the managers of an estate to work only on that 


plantation, and they keep, or are kept, fairly strictly to their 


bargain ; but the majority of the negroes prefer the freedom 
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and the laziness of the independent labourer, who very often 
will work, but a day and a half in a week, and will spend the 
rest of his time in the full enjoyment of utter idleness, loafing 
about, sleeping, singing, and gossiping, until certain feelings 
about the region of the epigastrium inform him that nature 
abhors a vacuum, and that he must perforce do some work if 
he is not to starve. Besides the money a man can earn, his 
womenfolk can get from sixpence to tenpence a day in the 
cane fields. The crop time lasts, according to the size of the 
estate, from four to six months. When all the cane has been 
cut and stripped and carried to the boiling-house, and crushed 
and boiled, then at once—and also while the crop is going on— 
the fields are got ready for the new canes to be planted, or 
they are cleaned, and the old canes left to sprout out again ; 
and the “trash,” or waste, is gathered up into stacks to be 
used for firing in the boiler-house. For this kind of work of 
preparing the land and planting the canes the labourer gets 
one shilling and twopence a day, but there is no sugar cane 
for him and no molasses. It is small wonder, then, that he 
keeps the crop time going as long as he can, and is particularly 
sorry when the last load of the long, green-flagged cane sticks 
is drawn by the carts, with their teams of six, or eight, or even 
more bullocks, to the boiler-house, and the ‘‘ crop” is over for 
the year. Nevertheless, he celebrates the occasion with a 
dance, after the fashion of the old-time English harvest home, 
a much more free-and-easy entertainment than a formal negro 
ball, a “‘come in your working clothes’”’ sort of affair, where 
the music shows something of an African descent in its 
strange weirdness and in the oddity of the instruments, and 
where the manners are not of the most conventional strictness. 
The dance takes place in the largest hut on the estate, and the 
black men and women will keep it up well into the ‘‘ wee sma’ 
hours ayont the twal,” or until the short tropic night is over, 
and the lizards and tree frogs cease their whistling, and the 
birds begin to twitter and to sing. 

The negro is a most litigious individual, and quick to tell 
you if you offend him that ‘‘ de law’s for de black man as well 
as de white.” There are continual disputes between the 
labourers and the managers and overseers of the estates on 
the vexed question of fines, 7.¢., fines for work scamped and 
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only half done; and the roadway in front of the courts, and 
the court-houses themselves, are fairly crammed with black folk 
on court days. Here they will, with a vast volubility, make 
their complaints against the masters who have mulcted them, 
and kept back a portion of their wages. Many and loud are 
the diatribes of the negroes on this subject of fines, and it is 
not always easy to decide who is in the right in the’ matter. 
Some managers and overseers are much more easy-going than 
others, and it by no means follows that the master who comes 
in for the most abuse is the unjust oppressor the negro would 
have one believe him to be. It requires an abnormal amount 
of patience to deal with these black labouring men; once they 
imagine they have a grievance, no amount of reasoning will 
deprive them of the precious possession, and they will enlarge 
at immense length on the—often imaginary—injustice they 
have received, accompanying their remarks with much gesticu- 
lation. The system of small holidays has been tried among 
the negroes in some of the islands with a more than fair 
success, but in others it does not seem to commend itself 
to the people. A negro who wishes to get on in the world 
has, at any rate in most of these islands, to fight against 
the inveterate jealousy of the race; and the black people 
will pass by the store of their black brother, and prefer to 
spend their money at the English or Portuguese store close by. 

The West Indian negro is very fond of music, and all is 
grist that comes to his mill, for he will alternate the most 
dismal hymns with some of his own peculiar and catching 
songs. In the huts, and while going about their domestic 
affairs, the women will sing all the day, whilst both men and 
women enliven the hours of. labour in the cane field and in the 
boiler-house by vocal harmony of all sorts. A negro will deny 
himself for a long time in order to save up enough money to 
buy one of those cacophonous instruments—the. cheap accor- 
dion—and, having made his purchase and learnt how to play, 
he will march up and down the streets far into the night, 
playing ever the same monotonous tune. He is agreat mimic, 
too, and any little personal peculiarity one may possess is soon 
marked, and made fun of. Negroes are clever at improvising, 
and they will make rhymes upon each other, and upon their 
pastors and masters, ending their long and tedious songs with 
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some catching chorus, in which the whole black company will 
join with roars of laughter. 

One of the most popular songs in the writer’s time was 
called ‘‘ Mrs. Bridely.”” It was brought into the islands by 
some American medicine vendors, who called themselves the 
Kickapoo Indians, and advertised their pills and potions by 
gratuitous open-air concerts. The song is of the Christy 
Minstrel sort, but both the words and the tune have been so 
altered by the black adapters as to bear but a slight likeness 
to the original. The negro air is singularly sweet and tuneful. 
The words run— 


Mrs, Bridely, a widow lady, 

She has a daughter—a marrying daughter ; 
Across the water I go to court her, 

Every Sunday afternoon at four. 


Cuorus : Her name is Norah; 
I do adore her ; 
She’s quite the lady— 
I watched her so, Sah. 
She’s full of piety, and good society, 
And her mother keeps a little whiskey store. 


Sometimes on Monday, sometimes on Sunday, 
With her family I go to dine, 

Admiring the daughter, I do escort her, 
For a pleasant little walk till nine. 


CuHorus : Her name, etc. 


One Sunday morning, oh, the flowers were blooming, 
I said I loved her with honour and pride ; 

She was dressed so neatly, and quite completely, 
And yet she promised to be my bride. 


Cuorvus: Her name, etc. 


Most of their songs, however, are old ‘chanties ”’—the 
capstan songs the sailors sing when heaving up the anchors. 
Some of these songs are very ancient indeed, and have been 
long lost sight of everywhere save in these islands. The songs 
given here were collected by a negro lad of eighteen, who works 
on a sugar plantation, and wrote down, in language and 
spelling difficult to understand, the songs the men and women 
sang while at their work. The following songs are pure negro 
productions, and are given in the original spelling: 
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OH, ME FINGER! 
Oh, me finger, me poor little finger ; oh, me finger, me finger, ha ! 


If you want to see monkey dance, take a piper, rub his tail. 


Cuorus: Ah! ah! ah! Bella ring a yard, oh! yard, oh! yard, oh! Bell a ring a 
yard, oh! ' 


Oh, me toe, me little, little toe; oh, me little toe, ha! 
If you want to see monkey jump, take a whip, and lick ’e stump. 


Cuorus: Ah! ah! ah! Bell a ring, etc. 


Oh, me hands, me poor little hands ; oh, me hands, me hands, ha ! 
If you want to see monkey run, point at him, and take & gun. 


Cuorus: Ah! ah! ah! Bell a ring, etc. 


The following is evidently inspired by a strong sectariam 
bias : 
Metodis (Methodist), Metodis is my name, Metodis is my name, 
I have been baptize in de Metodis Church, I will Metodis till I die. 


It is hard trial, great tribulation, 
Hard trial, I am bound to leave dis world. 


Metodis, Metodis is my name, Metodis is my plea, 

I was baptise on de Metodis form, so I will live on de Metodis side. 
It is hard trial, great tribulation, 

Hard trial, I am bound to leave dis world. 


The last is a skit upon a servant who has been dismissed for 
some peccadillo or another : 


HECTOR DISCHARGE, 


Hector discharge, where mus’ ’e go? 
Go to Liberta to pick up mango. 
When I was in my school sitting to rest, 
For the girls of the farm I could not rest. 
Hector discharge, where mus’ ’e go ? 
Go to Liberta to pick up mango, 


The following is an invitation to a negro ball : 


“Most beloved sir,—This to invite you to a few hours” 
innocent amusement at a ball given by the servants of P—. 
As the tickets are a dollar, the company is seleck. n.b. a 
little whiskey will be acceptable. Yours respectful, H. J.” 

The invitation was accepted, and the gentle hint in regard 
to the refreshment department was not unheeded. The black 
ladies were all dressed in low-necked ball costumes, with 
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patent leather shoes and many-buttoned gloves; while the 
men, with the exception of a few aristocrats who wore the 
conventional claw-hammer coat, were attired in the usual 
evening dress of the tropics, a sort of Eton jacket, a white 
waistcoat, and a cummerbund tied round the waist. In most 
instances the coats and trousers seemed to be made out of the 
sort of stuff used in England for coat linings. The politeness 
of the whole company was most pleasing, no gentleman 
approaching a lady with a refreshment tray without going 
-down upon his bended knee; while the style of the dancing— 
though, perhaps, a little too vigorous—would not have dis- 
graced a ballroom in far-off England. As the people present 
were nearly all domestic servants, they evidently took a pride 
in imitating their masters and mistresses, and consequently 
were not so unrestrained in their movements and gestures as 
their black brothers and sisters at less formal gatherings. 

One parts with these merry-hearted, easy-going fellow 
subjects of ours with something of regret, and, from the 
curious vagaries of our fickle British climate, casts sometimes 
a longing look over the far reaches of the Atlantic to those 
sunny islands where ‘every prospect pleases,” and man is 
not half so “vile” as he is represented to be in the well- 
known missionary hymn. 


GEORGE LAMBERT. 
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Roger’s Romance. 


ROGER DE ST. BERNARD was universally regarded as the 
leading dog of Surbiton. He was exceedingly handsome ; he 
was of aristocratic birth ; he was nearly as rich as the miserly 
millionaire mastiff who lived in the next street, and he was far 
superior, intellectually, to all the dogs of his set. He was 
kind in disposition and dignified in manner, and never fought 
except in self-defence. His moral influence in dog circles was 
excellent. Before. he came to Surbiton the local dogs were 
decidedly noisy, not to say rowdy, in their habits. They were 
fond of hearing themselves bark at night, and many of them 
took pleasure in frightening inoffensive women and children, 
and timid men. It was not long before Roger, by precept 
and example, taught them the impropriety of such conduct, 
and Surbiton gained the reputation of having the best-behaved 
dogs in England. Only once was Roger obliged to use force 
in carrying out his beneficent work. A Spitz dog, who resided 
a few doors from Roger’s house, declined to listen to his 
admonitions, and one day Roger saw him in the act of snapping 
at the heels of two little girls. Something that seemed to the 
Spitz to partake of the nature of a combined cyclone and 
earthquake suddenly struck him, and in an instant he found 
himself lying in the middle of the road, with two broken ribs, 
and an effectually broken spirit. From that day forth the heels 
of little girls were safe, so far as that Spitz was concerned. 

As has been said, Roger was rich. He lived in one of 
the best houses in Surbiton, and kept a mild, good-tempered 
man, whom he invariably spoke of as ‘his master,” thereby 
gaining an unmerited reputation as a humourist in dog circles, 
for, in point of fact, humour, both of the new and old 
varieties, was quite incomprehensible to him. Being of a most 
generous disposition, he permitted his man to bring a family, 
consisting of a wife, two grown-up sons, an unmarried sister 
of middle age and extremely strict views, and a large black cat, 
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to live with him. Roger never, by word or act, intimated 
that these people were not heartily welcome, though, as a 
matter of fact, he did not find them sympathetic. The 
cat was especially obnoxious to him, being a cold, intellectual 
being, who cared only for her own comfort, and was 
to Roger’s certain knowledge a shameless thief, though 
he magnanimously declined to betray her. He contented 
himself with treating her with silent contempt, and even when 
she falsely accused him to the maiden aunt, who was com- 
pletely under her malign influence, of having stolen cream 
that the cat herself had stolen, he disdained to defend himself. 
Nevertheless, Roger insisted, as a matter of self-respect, upon 
certain rights which were unquestionably his. The rug in 
front of the drawing-room fire he held to be his especial 
property, and he never permitted anyone, whether cat, dog, 
or man, to usurp it. He claimed, too, the right to drive away 
strange cats who intruded upon the premises, and the fact that 
these were often friends and invited guests of the black cat 
did not have the slightest effect in altering his conduct. But 
the cat was merely a speck in the otherwise flawless happiness 
of Roger’s daily life. He was satisfied with his “ master,” at 
peace with his own conscience, and innocently proud of his 
social position. But this happiness was not destined to last. 

One day the ‘‘ master,” presuming, as usual, upon the dog’s 
liberality and courtesy, brought a niece to live with him. She 
was a golden-haired little girl, not more than ten years old, 
and the moment Roger saw her he lost his heart. He was 
lying on the rug as she entered the room, and as he raised 
his head and looked at her, he thought for a moment that he 
was dreaming. Never in his life had he seen such a vision of 
loveliness, and in an instant he knew that there was something 
in the world infinitely sweeter than chasing cats, and infinitely 
dearer than bones, and that this priceless thing was love. 
Roger was in love with the new comer. From the first 
moment that he saw her, there was nothing else in the 
world for him but the golden-haired girl. 

He rose up and came toward her, intending to lay his head 
in her.lap, and convey to her the fact that he was her humble 
slave, but she did not welcome him with courtesy, much less 
with kindness. ‘‘Go away, you great, horrid thing!” she 
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exclaimed as he came near her. “ I’m awfullyafraid of dogs!” 
And then she actually picked up the black cat, and kissed her, 
and called her ‘‘ Dear, darling pussy.” Roger went back to: 
his rug and sat down with his back to the family, and 
wondered if it were possible that he was a great, horrid thing. 
He was not in the least angry, but he was hurt. At that 
moment his contempt for the cat changed to bitter hatred, 
and he half resolved that he would take measures to compel 
her to quit the house. The little girl did not stay very long in: 
the drawing-room, for the hour was already late, and she soon 
went upstairs, accompanied by the rest of the family, and 
leaving Roger to darkness and his own unhappy thoughts. 

But a good night’s rest put Roger in good spirits again. He 
reflected that the child might have had the terrible disad- 
vantage of being brought up in a family where there were no 
dogs. He had heard of such families, and knew that they 
existed even in Christian lands. In such case it was not 
strange that she should be afraid of a dog, but he felt sure 
that in a very little while he could win her affections, and he 
began from that hour to do everything which he fancied 
might lead her to care for him. Whenever Nellie went out to 
walk, he went with her, keeping discreetly in the rear, where 
she could not find fault with him, but always ready to protect 
her should any dog, or other person, venture to insult her. 
If she dropped her handkerchief, or her doll, or anything else, 
he instantly picked it up and brought it to her. When- 
ever he had a particularly nice bone for dinner he buried it 
it in the backyard, and at the first opportunity, when he found 
Nellie alone, he dug up the bone and brought it to her. 
He had a great dislike of singing, and hitherto had always 
mentioned it by howling gloomily whenever the maiden aunt 
ventured to sing; but when Nellie sang he clinched his teeth 
tightly together, so as to make sure that he could not howl, 
and even beat applause on the floor with his tail. He actually 
said to himself that he loved to hear her sing, though in this 
matter he undoubtedly deceived himself. Instead of spending 
the night on his rug in front of the comfortable fire, as had 
always been his custom, he now slept every night on the floor 
just outside of Nellie’s door, until one night, when she got up: 
to run to her aunt’s room, having been frightened by a bad 
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dream, she fell over Roger. It hurt him a good deal, for she 
was a heavy child for her years; but he cared little for that. 
What gave him the sharpest pain was that she complained to 
- her uncle that Roger slept outside her door; and he was 
therefore requested to sleep in the kitchen, where the cat spent 
the night, which was a cruel insult to a high-spirited and 
aristocratic dog. 

But all Roger’s efforts to please Nellie were in vain. When 
he brought her bones that were in perfect condition she said 
that he was “‘ perfectly horrid,” and called the maid to come 
and throw the bones away. She never thanked him for 
picking up things for her, and often said to her aunt, ‘‘ There is 
that brute of a dog with my precious dolly in his ugly mouth! 
I do wonder why uncle allows the beast to come into the 
house!’ Meanwhile she was on excellent terms with the cat, 
and seemed never tired of petting her and playing with her. 

Things went on in this way for nearly a month. Day and 
night Roger lived in hope that Nellie would at last recognise 
his devotion, and learn to love him. He had never once 
allowed a child to ride on his back, for he felt that it would 
be a serious affront to his dignity, but he often wished that he 
could induce Nellie to ride on him. Gladly would he have 
carried her to the end of the world, never heeding for an 
instant the sneers of ignorant and envious dogs. Once he 
ventured to speak to the cat concerning Nellie, and asked the 
animal why it was that Nellie was so fond of her. The cat 
was so astonished at being addressed by Roger that she quite 
lost her presence of mind, and swore wickedly at him. Then, 
seeing that he was in distress, she felt unusually happy, and 
said to him, “‘ The young lady likes me because I am not a 
great, hulking, stupid brute. She will never like you, for she is 
a girl of excellent taste.” Roger knew that the cat had served 
him right for lowering himself to speak to her, but he was 
terribly afraid that what she had said was true, and that Nellie 
really regarded him as a stupid brute. 

Then Roger took a sudden resolution to strive to forget 
his sorrows. He went out much more frequently than 
formerly, and began to associate with dogs of notoriously 
bad character. He made friends with the Spitz whom he 
had once punished, and the two would frequently bark at the 
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moon together. Roger knew that it was a senseless and 
ungentlemanly practice, but there was a certain excitement 
in it which caused him temporarily to feel in better spirits. 
Then he gradually formed the habit of flying out at horses. 
and trying to frighten them. He never did this when he was 
alone, but when he was in company with his dissolute com- 
panions he was as noisy and outrageous as the worst of 
them. There was a coach dog among Roger’s new friends, 
who, although he was weak and vulgar, was not positively 
vicious. This dog was pained to see Roger entering on the 
downward path, and one day said to him: ‘“ Roger, this 
sort of thing isn’t fit for you. What has come over you 
to induce you to go in for vicious pleasures in this way ? 
Take my advice, and pull up before it is too late.” ‘‘ It is too 
late!” said Roger, gloomily. ‘‘ Thank you kindly, but there 
is no hope for me; I am a ruined dog.” The coach dog said 
no more, and that very night Réger consented to go with the 
Spitz on a sheep-killing expedition. He knew very well what 
he was doing, but he said to himself that the sooner he was 
caught committing some grave crime, and shot, the better it 
would be for him. All night he and the Spitz hunted sheep, 
and worried more than half-a-dozen of the innocent little 
animals. In the morning, Roger slunk through the back 
streets to his once-happy home, a wretched criminal; and all 
day long he lay, not on his rug, but on the front doorstep, 
waiting for the officers of justice to arrest him, and put him 
to a deserved death. 

No officers came, and towards noon Roger took a long and 
solitary walk by the river. He knew that he was a ruined 
dog, and, now that the wild excitement of the night was over, 
he felt an inexpressible horror at his conduct. To think that he, 
once so universally respected, should have sunk to the com- 
mission of such a brutal crime as sheep killing! Clearly, he 
was unfit to live. It was impossible that Nellie should ever 
care fora dog so base and wicked, even if his last crime should 
not ‘be discovered, and he should not be put to death. He sat 
down and looked at the river. He was hot and feverish, and 
the water look cool and inviting. Why should he not drown 
himself, and so put an end to his misery? He had once known 
a dog who had drowned himself to escape the torture of 
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incurable mange. Death was the only thing left for him, and 
he thought it would be better to die by his own paw, than to 
-die by the gun of the officers of justice. 

He went a little way back into the bushes, and there thought 
the matter over for a few moments. He was not long in 
coming to a decision. He would have preferred to say farewell 
to his ‘‘ master,” whom he really liked, but if he ventured back 
‘tothe house he might be arrested. So he looked around, for 
the last time, at the world that had once seemed so bright to 
him, and then, with a sudden rush and plunge, he flung himself 
into the river, resolutely keeping his nose under water. 

He was rapidly drowning, when he heard a cry for help. 
Involuntarily he raised his head, and saw that a girl had fallen 
into the water a little distance from him. Forgetting all about 
himself, he swam to her, and in a few moments he had her 
-safely on the bank, and was standing over her, barking with 
delight.. It was Nellie! and the moment that he recognised 
her Roger forgot all about his misery and wickedness. Nellie 
‘was more frightened than hurt; and when she saw who it was 
‘that had saved her, she put her arms around Roger’s neck and 
kissed him on the nose. 

They went home together. Roger had won the love of his 
‘little mistress at last. From the hour that he pulled her out 
of the river, Roger and Nellie were inseparable. The cat was 
-so disgusted that she left the house and was never seen again. 
And yet, although Roger had won the prize on which he 
-had set his heart, he was never again thoroughly happy. 
The memory of his folly and crime was always with him. 
‘Often, when he sat with his head on Nellie’s lap, and she 
patted him and told him he was a good dog, the tears would 
trickle down his cheeks, for he knew that he was unworthy of 
her love. Doubtless he thoroughly repented of his misdeed ; 
but even repentance could not wholly wipe away the stain of 
-sheep-blood that darkened his paws. 


W. L. ALDEN. 
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Werelle: a Tale of an Austral Maid. 
By G. FirtTH Scott. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHEN George Shellback first received the intelligence that he 
was a rich man, he was stunned by the immensity of the 
prospect of brilliance and happiness that unfolded itself to 
his imagination. The son of a small selector on the Brisbane 
River, in what was then the Moreton Bay District of New 
South Wales, he had shown so amazing an aptitude for 
acquiring all the knowledge that the meagre scholastic system 
of the day offered, that he had been accepted as a worthy 
object of solicitude by his teachers, with the result that, 
instead of being doomed to’ an existence on the selection, he 
was reserved for the learned profession of the law. When he 
was twelve years old, a flood in the river swept away both his 
parents and their home, and left him alone in the world but 
for a maternal uncle, who, being a_ shiftless, thriftless 
character, was scarcely able to look after himself, let alone 
his nephew. The boy’s school-master undertook to befriend 
his promising young pupil, and, with the help of a few people 
who were touched with sympathy for the youngster’s plight. 
managed to arrange for a continuance of his education in 
Sydney for a year or so longer, with a prospect of his 
obtaining his articles with a solicitor as soon as he left school. 
Fortunately, the father’s selection was of some value in the 
market, and, by the time young Shellback had passed from 
school, sufficient funds were in the hands of his friends to 
provide for his articles and also to give him a small allowance 
on which to exist until his services should be worth something 
in the profession for which he was reserved. 

Had the choice of calling remained with him, it is doubtful 
whether the law would have been selected, for the young 
man, as he grew in years, developed inclinations and 
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aspirations very far removed from the study of dull legal 
literature. But with the aspirations there came also a keen 
sense of moral obligations, and, realising at a very early age 
the generosity of those who had befriended him in his hour 
of adversity, he developed a deep conviction that, if he did 
not do what they wanted him to do, he would be false to all 
that he should revere as binding upon him. So the struggle 
between his fancy and his duty was confined to his own 
breast; and gradually the longing to pass his days in the 
sunshine and the air, with nothing more than the dream of 
the moment to fill his mind, grew less and less until it became 
secondary to the attention he bestowed upon his law books 
and his office tasks. 

Still, it was not to be entirely obliterated, and when his 
wearied brain craved a relaxation and his worn-out body a 
rest, he used to slip away to some out-of-the-way spot across 
the harbour, where he could read the dreams of such poets 
as he could obtain, or build up fancies upon out-of-the-world 
ideals and dreams himself—albeit the unsettled state of his 
mind on the following day made the luxury always a dear one. 

He was just emerging from his articles, when the news 
came suddenly upon him that he was rich. His uncle, by the 
irony of fate, had been drawn to the scene of the earlier gold 
rushes, and had chanced upon a claim that was teeming with 
wealth. The metal had barely been taken from its native 
earth and lodged in the bank, when the wild exuberance of 
success proved too much, and the uncle, leaving behind him 
the fortune he had not time to squander, passed away in a fit 
of delirium tremens. George Shellback, as the only known 
relative of the deceased, claimed the lately-won thousands, 
and, obtaining them, changed in a day from the poor, hard- 
working articled clerk, into a prominent member in the ranks 
of the moneyed men of the city of Sydney. 

Visions of illimitable dreaming opened up before him as he 
slowly walked from the office to the little room he rented in a 
house where also lived another dreamer after ideals, but of 
the opposite sex. She blushed and fluttered when he told her 
of his changed circumstances, but the blush and the flutter 
died away as he went on to tell her all he could do now—how 
he could go away and see the places he had so longed to 
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know; how he could read the books that had been debarred 
him in the past; how he—yes, always how he, until she had 
turned away sick and sorrowful at heart, and in the secrecy 
of her own room had lain face downwards on the bed, and, 
sobbing, told herself that, had the good fortune been hers, 
she would have said, how we. 

They had beeh such good friends, and he had told her what 
he never told anyone else—how he loved poetry better than 
law; and she told him in return that her life as a shop 
assistant was one long, weary drag, only relieved by the words 
of rhyming teachers and the ideals of what might be. Well, 
now the fortune had come to him, and he passed away to seek 
the ideal, he did not recognise when he saw it ‘before him; 
and she stayed and sought to save what little she-could from 
the wreck of the ideal that he had made and broken. 

Years afterwards he knew, as men like to know, through 
the bitterness of their own experience ; she knew in a moment, 
and, facing her knowledge, even though it were worse than 
death to her then, lived and learned, as women — learn, 
through the sorrows of their loves. 

He went away to the places he had longed to see and know, 
and went through them and came back again, with a vague 
unrest in his soul and a want of something that he could not 
define. The knowledge brought no calmness to him, and the 
mass of literature he could now command had not the same 
sweetness as the few books, gathered often at, to him, great 
cost in the days of toil and small means. It was to those few 
old, worn copies that he turned when he failed to extract the 
solace he needed from other sources; but his perceptions, 
carefully blunted in the past, were long in realising that it was 
the association, and not the contents of the books, that had 
charmed. Dreaming was empty, too, now that he had time 
for it; and, when he returned to his native land, he found 
enough to keep him from the necessary leisure it required, in 
watching for safe investments for his thousands in the 
rapidly-rising values of real.estate. Once he sought the 
companion of his earlier days, but could only learn that she 
had gone away, and, by common gossip, was married to 
someone up country. There was a droop in his spirits as he 
gathered this intelligence, and something that he could not 
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explain went out of his life and left a blank that worried him, 
even while he could not say what, nor where, it was. 

That night he visited the house of his old employer and met 
his fate. 

Maud Blunker was the name he caught as he was intro- 
duced to her, and saw a tall, shapely girl, with clear-cut 


English features, and wealth of nut-brown hair, and eyes. 


fringed with long, dark lashes which strove in vain to soften. 
the cold, penetrating flash of the steely grey behind them. 

There was a sinuous grace in the slim figure as the girh 
bent to acknowledge his bow, and a vibration in the voice: 
that spoke to him which made more impression upon him than: 
he was aware of, but not more than the quick, keen eyes saw 
and noted. John Smith, plain by name but handsome by 
nature, whose heart had already yielded to the power of the: 
same grey eyes, stirred uneasily as he observed the droop of 
the lashes and the coy artlessness of manner which succeeded 
Maud’s introductory bow; and he felt the cruel significance: 
of the lady’s dallying hesitancy about accepting his poverty 
and love, which he had so often proffered to her, when he saw 
how gently she turned to the rich young Shellback and 
lavished, unasked, the graces and glances that he had striven. 
so long and so vainly to win. 

The only daughter of an army officer who had held an. 
appointment under “the system,” Maud had been left an. 
orphan with more than one woman’s share of good looks, 
a proud, ambitious nature, and an income that was hardly 
worthy of the name. A year before, she had appeared at the: 
royal birthday ball, and for the next twelve months had 
striven to attract all who were eligible and rich. Her greatest 
success had been with handsome Jack Smith; but he only 
brought her good looks, and she had sufficient of those: 
already, she told herself. She had felt the pinch of short 
allowances quite enough, and, from the time that she could 


understand, had schooled herself to regard her looks as of 


value only as a medium of exchange for wealth. Still, she 
had not succeeded in entirely suppressing her natural. 
satisfaction in having the handsomest man in the town as. 
her slave ; and so Jack Smith was always in attendance upon 
her, to the disadvantage, as she learned in the course of the: 
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year to appreciate, of the chances of realising her ambitions. 
For Smith was popular to a high degree with his own sex, 
and those who knew him used all the arts they could in 
keeping others away from the shrine where everyone knew he 
worshipped. It was not many minutes before Shellback’s. 
appearance that she had for the hundredth time put back, 
perhaps not too gently, the professions of adoration and the 


eager pleadings of Smith; and the excitement of the game 


had lent colour to her cheeks and a brightness to her eyes that 


‘boded no good, Smith knew, to his suit, but which were 


terrible weapons upon the susceptibilities of Shellback. 

‘* Maud, I ask you for the last time,” he said to her, when, 
later in the evening, he managed to be alone with her. “I 
love you—you know how much. I offer you as great and as 
true a heart as ever beat for woman. I will work my life out 
for you, if you will share that life with me.” 

‘* And be—what ?” she asked. 

“Be? Why, my wife, my life, my love, my all! 
Oh, Maudie! why do you ask me, when you know how I love 
you ?” 

“One always likes to know these things,’ she went on, 
coldly. ‘‘ It is better to speak plainly. I may be all you have: 
said, but you forget to add, drudge, slave, housekeeper, house- 
maid, cook, and washerwoman.” 

*“* Maud!” he gasped, starting back from her with anger and 
love strangely commingled in the dark, honest brown. eyes 
that she dared not meet. 

“Yes, John Smith, it is better to speak plainly,’ she 
said, lowering her eyes before his. ‘‘ Your love may be all 
very well; I grant you that. It is very vast, I daresay; and 
so is your poverty. I do not want to offend you, but you 
see ” she laughed 'a soft, mocking note; “well, other people 
may have just as much love, and a great deal more money.” 

**Do you mean ” he interrupted. 

‘‘Never mind whom I mean,” she said. “I tell you 
candidly I do not give a snap for all the love in the world.” 
She intended to have said more, but the sense of her words, as 
she said them, filled her mind and made her sais what she 
was going to add. 

**You do not care for love? You who——” 
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** Oh, I know what you are going to say. But that is past 
and gone. It is my own fault. I should not have allowed it.” 

‘Maudie! Am I mad, or what has come over you?” 
exclaimed Smith, as he stood with eyes that gleamed and 
cheeks that grew ghastly in the moonlight. 

“It is rather cold here, don’t you think? And, besides, I 
want to speak to Mr. Shellback before he goes,” she remarked, 
with none of the concern in her voice that was making her 
heart quiver. 

Two hard, gripping hands were laid on her shoulders, and 
she was forced back till her face was thrown up to the 
moonlight and exposed to the full scrutiny of those dark, 
flashing eyes. 

** Heartless, loveless viper!” he hissed in her ear. ‘Go to 
your victim and brand him as you have branded me; and may 
the curse of one honest heart track you through all your 
triumphs, till you fall down, down, down, and moan through 
eternity the misery that you have bred to-day.” 

She felt the push that sent her staggering backwards till 
she tripped and fell prostrate with a crash on the verandah 
floor. But she lay stunned and alone when the guests, 
crowding out to see the cause of the noise, found her. It 
must have been the heat, she explained later on, that caused 
her to faint; but the absence of Smith, and his disappearance 
from Sydney a day or so later, furnished another theory at 
many a tea-table chat. 

Shellback, touched at the bravery and patience she displayed 
when she was brought back from the swoon, cherished the 
vision of her loveliness, as he had first seen her, the more 
tenderly; and from thenceforward he filled the place vacated 
by Smith, until the marriage bells had rung and the too close 
proximity with the idol exposed its clay extremities. 

It was not long before the time of his awakening came. 
With a hazy, unformed idea that his wife was part of himself 
—that part which was wanting in him, and which, when it 
came, would merge itself with him and form one entity, 
incomparable in its balance and perfection—he turned to her 
with some of his innermost thoughts, expecting to find their 

echoes in her mind, and as reverent an appreciation for the 
subject with her as with him. 
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‘‘ What absurd nonsense!” 

He had been expatiating on the question of love and 
marriage. Love, he said, was the breath of heaven, which 
vivified the mortal form into an ethereal being, whose 
existence, from that moment, was broadened, 
purified, and strengthened, ceasing to be the manifestation of 
conditions that ruled in the simple animal world and 
beginning to be something akin to gods. The return of love 
from the object of affection was the sounding of a great note 
of harmony which blended the two impulses into one, and set 
the strings of the heavenly harp vibrating with a melodic 
rhapsody that charmed the blissful souls of the angels and 
made a smile of loving sympathy sweep across the face of 
Paradise and soothe and soften the struggles of worldly life. 
Marriage was a final mingling of those two energies, the 
weaving of two threads upon one another in the making of the 
perfect pattern in a strip of the fabric from which the robes 
of the Deity were made. 

So his fancy had run on, and he was about to enter upon 
still more rosy and visionary flights of imagination, when she, 
growing impatient, interrupted him by saying, ‘‘ What absurd 
nonsense !”’ 

“What do you mean?” he asked, hardly realising the 
pettish tone of her voice. 

“Why, what you were saying! Such absurd nonsense! 
The idea of talking to me about such stuff! Why, it would 
make even a baby tired !” 

** Maud, don’t you understand it ?” he asked, looking at her 
with big, wide-open eyes, filled with a questioning sadness, as. 
though they saw by the signs of her face what the heart would 
learn by her words, and pitied the heart for the shock it would 
receive. 

‘* Understand ! Of course, I understand. Iam not a child 
in the nursery!” 

“* Then, if you love——” 

** Well, if I do, it has nothing to do with ‘ ethereal beings. 
and melodic rhapsodies and blissful souls of angels.’ I suppose 
the next thing will be that you will want me to live on the 
ambrosia of love and kisses; but I can tell you at once that I 
shall want something a little more substantial than that— 
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especially if I am to be daily sacrificed upon the altar of 
bathos and simpering.” 

He rose from the seat where he had been reclining with his 
arm around her, and stood in front of her, his eyes still wide 
open with the sorrowful, questioning look in them and his face 
growing strained and pale. 

“Then what has it to do with ?” he said. 

She, noticing the change that was creeping over his face, 
and feeling by her woman’s intuition that the ground was 
dangerous, for the present at all events, cast about in her mind 
for a safe and rapid means of retreat. 

“Then what has your love to do with ?” he repeated, as she 
did not answer. 

“Oh, don’t be foolish, dear—you know perfectly well! 
Why did I marry you?” 

“That is what I want to know,” he replied, and she noted 
how, at each sentence he uttered, his voice grew colder and 
his tones more precise. 

* Why—why—oh! I don’t know. Because I loved you, of 
course ;” and she broke off in a forced little laugh, raising her 
face for a moment to him, but lowering it again before the 
cold, questioning gaze of the eyes she had always looked upon 
as so soft and gentle, but which were now becoming so hard 
and unkind. The colour rose to her face and flooded beneath 
the skin of her neck in a warm, mantling flush, which she 
welcomed even while she revolted at it, for she thought he 
would regard it asa blush of love, and not, as she knew it to 
be, a blush of shame. 

“Then, what is your love?” he asked in coldly measured 
tones; and as she heard them she felt the power of the eyes 
cleaving through her, and her shame was joined by a fear that 
was foreign to her experience. It angered her even as she 
quivered before it, and, rising to her feet, she essayed to face 
him, but wavered, and hid her waver by dropping her 
handkerchief and stooping to pick it up. 

“What questions to ask your wife, dear!’ she said, with a 
gentle ripple of a laugh, while she kept her eyes on the 
handkerchief, from which she made pretence of beating 
imagined dust. 

“What questions to have to ask,” he said, quietly. 
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She glanced quickly at his face. His eyes were off her now, 
-and were looking at the ground at his feet, while his head was 
bowed and his arms hung loosely from his shoulders. In the 
absence of that disconcerting glance her courage rose with a 
bound, and her woman’s wit, which a moment before had lain 
paralysed and helpless, sprang into life again. Her hands 
slipped up over his shoulders and clasped behind his neck, 
while her face nestled close to his breast and turned just 
enough for him to see its most charming curves as she 
murmured, ‘‘ Darling—why—when you know!” 

‘‘ For a moment he stood, held in inaction by the fascination 
of her face, her form, her manner. She might only have been 
teasing him, and a kiss might end it all! A second later, and 
the kiss would have been given; but a thought flashed through 
his brain, a thought of one—someone, an indistinct, undefined 
someone—who had echoed his thoughts without the stimula- 
ition of a caress, and a sense of difference, a sense of want in 
her who hung upon his neck, stirred and jarred the impulse of 
love and peace, and changed it back into the cold scrutiny of 
an instant before. No! He would learn it all, whatever it 
was, whatever it might be! 

Gently but firmly he pulled her hands apart, and, pushing 
her away, said, in the same cold tone he had used before, 
“* That can wait; we will have your answer first.” 

‘George !” she exclaimed, tears of mortification welling into 
her eyes, and the flush of shame—shame at the failure of her 
wiles and the defeat of her charms—spreading over her face. 

** Sit down !” he said. 

“How dare you, George!” she burst out, the waves of 
‘diverse feeling surging up into one broken, tumultuous billow. 
“*T will not sit down. You dare to—you cruel—I wish I’d 
mever——”’ 

The handkerchief was at her eyes, trying to stem the tears 
that broke out, and her frame trembled in her indignation as 
she obeyed him and sat down. 

Silently he stood by her, fighting the desire to kneel at her 
feet and soothe and calm her distress with his caresses. But 
‘a bitterness had come upon him, and, manlike, he took the 
greatest part of the punishment he was inflicting by the 
anfliction of it. 
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‘‘ When you are calmer, perhaps you will answer me,” he 
said at dength. 

** Answer you! Yes, I’ll answer you!’’- 

She was in another stage of development now, and as the 
gust of rage swept across the range of her emotions, all else 
was forgotten, and the woman in revolt, tearing at her own 
heart-strings to torture her opponent, and crashing all her 
plans and day-dreams into atoms to hurl the pieces at her 
enemy, stood and faced him. 

“Love you? No! I never loved you, and never shall. 
I married you for your money; played with you like a terrier 
on a string ; tickled your vanity with caresses, and laughed at 
you in my sleeve when you gushed and simpered about your 
love. Bah! That for your love! Your only worth to me is. 
your money. I have got that, and now you can go—go and 
simper and maudle round school-girls ;” and her lips curled 
over her teeth in a sneer, and her eyes, bright and cool in 
their hard, grey gleam, flashed in his face as she waved at him 
with her hands, and, bending her body in a graceful, sweeping 
gesture, her voice pealed out in a harsh, mirthless, mocking 
laugh. 

He felt the stab, and something closed round his heart with 
a dead, numbing chill that made his lungs gasp and his. 
muscles grow rigid. Then it was over, and from his eyes. 
there leapt a glance that struck into hers and drove the pack. 
of raging furies howling back into the depths of her selfish 
heart. His lips faded as his mouth, drawn and hard, took 
upon itself lines of cruel determination. The brows lowered 
above the eyes until they stood like a black shadow across the 
pale, strained face. She stopped in her sweep of scorn, and 
her mocking hands fell to her side as the mirthless laugh 
ended before it was finished, and her eyes drooped again 
before his. What had she done in that burst of venomed rage 
and spleen? She closed her eyes as the first dawn of it came 
into her mind. Then she heard a cold, hard voice saying: 

“So! I should have known it. I should have heeded the 
warning. I should have remembered.” 

She sank into the seat again, and covered her face with her 


hands as she crouched before the burst of withering scorn that. 
she -knew was coming. 
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‘‘T understand you now,” the voice went on. ‘I understand 
the cheap, trumpery material you are made of; the shallow 
vulgarity of your trafficked art; the soulless, worthless shell 
that you are; too trivial to merit contempt, too unworthily 
insignificant to call for even disgust.” 

After that there came a silence, till she looked timidly up 
and discovered that she was alone. 

Long and deeply did she think over it all before he returned 
to her—returned to treat her, not as his wife, not as his 
enemy, not even as one who had deceived him, but as a 
cypher whose existence was of very slight importance to him 
beyond and above those things which he could—and, as he 
let her understand, would—exact from her as his fancy 
prompted. If he had raged at her, or hurled cynicisms or 
bitterness at her—if he had beaten her—it would have been a 
less degradation to her than the cold indifference he evinced 
towards her, and the utter disregard to any opinions, wishes, 
or desires she might have. For a time she resented it, but 
from resentment she had to turn to some other means of 
reaching that impassive, impervious creature who confronted 
her and made her sink into such complete insignificance, not 
only in his eyes but in her own. From that sprang such love 
as she could feel, until she yearned for anything from him, 
even his blows. But nothing came, nothing beyond his- 
indifference to her in all things save when he was fancy led. 
At last she spoke—spoke of her love for him, and begged at 
his knees for mercy and for some other treatment than that 
which he gave her. 

‘When I buy a cigar, I smoke it as I please. I do not ask. 
the cigar,” he said, looking into her pleading, tear-stained face’ 
with callous indifference ; adding, as he walked past her and 
out of the room, “and I bought you.” 

Then Mrs. Shellback undertook to serve the world, as she 
understood it, upon the world rewarding her in a way that she’ 
regarded as commensurate to her labour; and she adopted a 
course of action in which she was well fitted to excel. Were- 
life a daily round of eating, drinking, and sleeping, with a little 
conversational intercourse thrown in, and were the highest 
possibilities of humanity the achievement of those ends 
with the least possible exertion to the individual, then 
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Mrs. Shellback stood forward as an ideal example, to be 
emulated, if not exactly followed, by all who had any aim in 
Jife at all. That she was so regarded by a goodly number of 
those with whom she came into immediate contact was 
evidenced by the assiduity with which they cultivated her 
acquaintance, copied her mannerisms, and borrowed her ideas 
von subjects of current interest. She was so charmingly 
original, as many of her admirers—who had not access to the 
same sources of inspiration—said of her. 

Occasionally there was a rumour on the far outside limit of 
her circle which made it appear that the high-priestess of 
Sydney society was only a shallow plagiarist who was more 
adapted to reflect than to create. Those who were nearer the 
-high altar, and had easier entry to the temple of the Shellback 
ceremonial, smiled when they heard the echoes of such 
rumours; and while in their heart of hearts they concurred, 
and congratulated themselves upon their appreciation of the 
shallow trickery of it all, they outwardly scorned or ignored 
anything of the kind, and characterised it merely as the 
outcome of jealousy and inferiority. 

A community does not require to be very ancient, histori- 
cally, for the bubbling to the surface of froth to set in. A 
little more material wealth than one’s neighbours, a little 
more heartlessness to the sufferings of others, a little more 
publicity to one’s own, and the stamp of superiority is felt 
-upon the brow and is the token for worship from all who are 
-but in the novitiate of the slavedom of caste. 

A settlement of a few years’ standing is old enough to boast 
-of that development, and Sydney had nearly a century behind 
it since upon its desolate and sad-hued shores the first wave of 
tthe white invasion broke in mud-stained solemnity and 
washed back the life of the forest to make way for the life of 
modern enlightenment and convict civilisation. Since then, 
“waves, countless waves, had rolled upon the shores, driving 
the life of the forest farther and farther back into the dimness 
-of an unremembered past, and the enlightened civilisation 
farther and farther forward, with its buttresses of society, 
custom and law. In the still waters, here and there, the soil 
had silted up, and from the shallows there had sprung the 
myriad growths born of the seeds brought from so far away. 
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Little of the original life could live, but the new revelled in all 
the luxuriance of unrestrained freedom, and bore mammoth. 
crops of fruitage. Above the surface, where the little mounds 
appeared, there flourished the truest types of the enlightened 
civilisation ; and not even the occasional washing away of the 
mounds and the stranding of the once-verdant occupants could 
stay the aggregation of similar mounds and similar outgrowths. 
And so society was kept in existence and the slavery of caste 
in state, even from the earliest moments of white Australian 
history. 

Nearly thirty years had elapsed between the date of her 
marriage and the morning in May when Mrs. Shellback 
reclined upon her cushions and smiled with all the §self- 
complacency of one who has played a cautious, delicate game, 
and, at the end, has been able to secure a crowning triumph 
over all opponents, with that easy grace which is the lie 
direct to any suspicion of exertion on the part of the 
winner. 

Her youngest daughter, Nerelle, had come out the night 
before at the Government House ball, amidst a crowd of other 
débutantes; but the attention, the admiration, and the chatter 
of the ball-room, had been but for one, and that one, Nerelle. 
It had been a triumphant festival; and the mother, smiling 
and gracious, had inwardly gloried as she remembered that 
this was the third time that she had brought a daughter 
forward who had eclipsed all other fresh young stars in the 
social firmament, and the third time that she had made the 
hearts of all the other mothers in the room wring with envy 
and jealousy. 

As she reclined amidst her cushions on the morning after 
ithe ball—early morning it was to her, although the sun was 
rapidly nearing the zenith of noon—and smiled at the 
recollections of her latest success, a soft knock at the door 
caused her to look round. 

‘*Come in,” she said. 

The door half opened, and a young girl, her face aglow with 
life and health, looked into the room. 

‘Oh, mother! Not down yet! Oh, you ave lazy!” and, 
jaughing merrily, she entered, and, coming over to her mother, 
kissed her. 
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“My dear child, what are you dressed like that for?” asked 
Mrs. Shellback, as she glanced at her daughters riding 
costume. A 

** Why, I’ve been for an hour’s spin, just to get the laziness. 
out of me, and give me an appetite for lunch, for I had none 
for breakfast. It was all that horrid ball.” 

“‘Nerelle, you funny child! The idea of calling it a ‘horrid’ 
ball!” 

‘** Well, so it was, mother. I was sick and tired of it, and 
would much rather have been at home. I told papa so at 
breakfast, and he quite agreed with me, too.” 

** Oh, of course, your father-——” 

“Now, don’t say anything nasty of him, because I won’t 
have it. He and I agree exactly on these things; and I don’t 
care—balls are horrid things, and I don’t care if I never went 
to another. There! what do you say to that?” And she 
laughed again, as she patted her mother’s cheek with her 
gloved hand. 

‘“*T wish your father would not interfere in these matters,” 
replied her mother, with the remains of the frown showing on 
her brow.” 

“Why, mother, you are actually frowning! But why, 
dear? What do you want to frown for, and why mustn’t 
papa agree with me? He’s my father, and surely father and 
daughter ——”’ 

“There are a great many things you have still to learn, 
Nerelle ; and one is, that it is your mother, and not your 
father, who is responsible for your proper education. What 
do men know about these things? He does nothing but put 
absurd ideas into your head—as if there were not enough there 
already.” 

“Well, if you are going to be angry, mother, I’ll go away 
again. But I do think balls are horrid, and I always shall ; 
and I hate them, and won’t go to one any more if you are 
going to be angry like this, the morning after.” 

‘“*My dear Nerelle, you are really too childish. You must 
get away from all that. You are ‘out’ now, remember, and 
society does not care for women who are all school-girl 
mannerisms. Go and change your dress before lunch, and 
send Mirams to me as soon as you can.” 
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‘Oh, I don’t need her, mother; I’m not so childish as all 
that. I can, at all events, dress myself.” 

‘‘Mirams, mother wants you to do her hair,” she said, as 
she entered her own room and found the maid arranging it. 

“Shall I help you first, Miss Nerelle?” replied the maid, 
looking at her young mistress, with the smile that usually 
came to the faces of all that talked to her. 

“‘Oh, no; never mind, Mirams. I'll manage ; and, besides, 
mother—poor mother ”’ she broke off with a sigh. 

“Oh, Miss Nerelle, I know,” replied the girl, impulsively. 
**But, never you mind; you'll be married soon, and then it will 
be all right.” 

“Married! Me? Good heavens! what next?” And a 
burst of laughter filled the room. ‘‘Go away to mother, 
and don’t talk nonsense, Mirams.”’ 

When the door closed on the maid, Nerelle sat down on a 
low chair and slowly drew the gloves off her hands. 

“‘ Married!” she said to herself, with a sigh. ‘“ Yes, I 
suppose that is it; married—like Marie and Clarie, and like 
poor papa! Married—and—oh, I hate it all!” she exclaimed, 
hastily. ‘I don’t want to ‘come out,’ and I don’t want society. 
I want papa and the horses, and the bush and the——” 

The momentary anger faded from the eyes, and the hands 
holding the gloves lay passively in the lap, as the girl’s 
thoughts went out to meet a memory of the evening before. 
A young man standing in an ante-room, not even in evening 
dress. No; not the young man—he was barely noticed—but 
his eyes. Oh, what eyes they were! deep, dark, rich, 
luminous—and they had met hers only for a moment as 
she passed the door. But, still, it was long enough for them 
to pierce through her, and look down into the lowest, most 
secret recesses of her heart ; to reach into the farthest depths 
of her soul ; to rush through the darkness and the gloom of 
misty, unframed thoughts. And where they had looked, a 
light had sprung into being; where they had looked, the 
depths were sounded and the recesses revealed, and the 
darkness and gloom of misty, unframed thoughts became a 
flashing, throbbing world of visions and ideas. It was only 
for a moment—and yet the hours spent in the ball-room were: 
forgotten, and the moment alone lived! 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tue clock which. hung on the wall at the end of the long, 
untidy room devoted ‘to the use of the reporters of the Daily 
Tribune pointed an hour and a half past midnight, and the 
single occupant, writing busily at the one big, ink-stained table 
the room contained, glanced up for a moment to look at it, 
resuming his work under the glare of the bare gas jet over 
his head without allowing his thoughts to more than note the 
hour. Five minutes later, he put a rapid flourish at the end of 
the sheet of paper on which he had been writing, and, rising. 
from his chair, he gathered up the loose slips of his ‘‘ copy,” 
and hurriedly left the room. ’ 

When he returned, he found an elderly man leaning against 
the table, with his hat at the back of his head and an umbrella 
under his arm, engaged in filling his pipe with tobacco. As 
he stood, the light fell across his face and showed the lines. 
and curves upon it, making it a cameo of humanity set in 
a frame of shadow. It was a fine face: the hair, turning 
from its original brown into a streaky grey, was well away 
from the forehead, which shone in the light smooth and white 
with that impalpable presence—that something so fair to see, 
so difficult to grasp—which seemingly emanates from the brow 
that covers a thoughtful, calm, reasoning brain upon whose 
tablets are inscribed a life’s history of events, a record of 
hopes conceived, enjoyed, or lost. The eyebrows were heavy 
and bushy, and hung well forward over two blue eyes that 
looked forth from the depth behind them as though they were 
but the glazed doorways of passages that ran in winding, 
mazy intricacies, away into that vast and mysterious interior, 
the inner recesses of the man’s soul; eyes that looked and 
saw, and yet seemed to do more—seemed as though, as they 
looked, they analysed and dissected, and then replaced all the 
separated atoms and cemented them together again with the 
healing, soothing balm of human sympathy. The nose was. 
straight and clear cut, and beneath it a growth of iron-grey 
beard, carelessly trimmed, hid the sensitive lips and gently- 
moulded chin from sight. It was a face that impressed and 
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imposed a restraint of respect even on the unsusceptible: 
types of humanity with whom a newspaper man is in daily 
and constant intercourse—a respect that was not felt for 
the capitalistic magnates who used the vehicle of current 
literature as a medium of money-making enterprise, nor for 
those who held high places and power in the headquarters- 
of the Daily Tribune; a respect such as is only won from: 
the inner senses of mankind by the instinctive apprehension 
felt in the presence of one—non-church-going perhaps, unsec- 
tarian perhaps; unconventional as well in thoughts, words, 
and actions, perhaps; but one who, unconsciously. and 
intangibly, transmits to the intuitive faculties of his fellow-- 
man his right to the title “good.” And such, to all who: 
knew him, was the personality of Richard Begg. 

As he raised his eyes from his pipe, when the hurried steps 
of the younger man sounded in the room, a kindly, gentle,. 
almost womanly sympathy shone in their blue depths. 

‘Through, eld man?” he asked, as the younger hastily 
drew together the scattered sheets of paper that lay on the 
table where he had been writing, and threw them, with his. 
pen, into a drawer. 

“Yes, thank the Lord—for to-night, at all events,” was the 
reply. 

** What was it?” 

**Oh, an interview with a London ship-broker fellow who- 
has come out to see about opening up a new line of steamers, 
and who has been round the coastal towns seeing what they 
are like.” 

“‘ Anything in it ?” 

“Yes; he said that Australia, especially up Queenslandi 
way, had the best lighted coast in the world ;” and he laughed 
as he added, ‘‘I suppose that will be another feather in the 
cap of the coming southern nation. Anything in the cables?” 
he queried, as he turned to reach his hat from a peg on the 
wall, and, drawing his pipe from his pocket, proceeded to fill it. 

‘‘Nothing unusual,” Begg answered, moving towards the: 
door. His companion joining him, they walked together, 
without speaking, down the stairs and out on to the street. 

For some distance they continued to walk in silence, each. 
busy with his own thoughts and blowing out great clouds of 
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smoke in the spirit of exultation that a man feels, when, 
having worked in a close atmosphere and under the heat and 
glare of gaslight, and against time and inclination, he can get 
ut into the open, cool air of the night, with the knowledge 
that till sleep claims its sway over him an hour or so hence 
the is freed from the fret and strain, and can give himself and 
ihis mind entirely up to aimless drift. 

They were a strangely-contrasting pair, these two members 
in the army of daily journalists; the one with a half-century 
.of years full of vicissitudes and changing experiences behind 
him; and the other with barely half that age, and all his 
experience to come, in spite of his own idea that he had 
already passed through an exceptionally trying career. The 
elder man walked on calmly and deliberatively, smoking in a 
measured, unruffled manner; looking away over the tops of the 
houses to the dark void of the sky, which showed in deep, 
heavy blue between the glitter of the stars; his thoughts 
flowing smoothly and easily, and his mind, surrendered to 
philosophic unconcern, taking no heed of where his feet trod. 
but resting satisfied with the present, taught by the past, and 
content that the future was in sufficiently good keeping to 
obviate any worry about it on his part. The younger man 
walked with a quick, impatient step, his boot heels ringing out 
on the pavement as he put his feet down, heels first, with a 
decisive, firm step, as though each inch of the way were full of 
obstacles swept aside by his advance. The short, sharp, 
almost gasping puffs of his pipe, contrasted keenly with the 
slow, long pull of his companion ; and his eyes, shooting keen 
glances from side to side at every object and shadow of the way 
from beneath dark brows that were contracted in an almost 
habitual frown, gave a further distinction to the contrast. 
But he was a handsome young man, witha well-knit, lithesome 
figure, a heavy growth of dark-brown hair, and a poise of the 
head that gave a semi-military erectness to his form. His 
features, exposed to the full in the clean-shaved face, lacked 
the classic regularity that makes the artistically beautiful, but 
by their firmness and strength gave a character to the face 
that-made it notable under any circumstances and amongst 
any surroundings. The eyes were dark, with an ever-changing 
expression, from the flash of passion to a hard, suspicious 
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gleam when the mind was active, but which gave way to a 
dreamy softness when in repose. The mouth was perhaps the 
best feature, with its clear-cut lips pressed closely together, 
the corners drooping a little more than was necessary in one 
who wanted to take a quiet, unbiassed view of the world and 
its events. The nose was large and straight, with wide and 
firmly-moulded nostrils. The forehead stood out prominently 
above the eyes, dwarfing, apparently, the region above, but it 
was a dwarfing Only by comparison. It was a face, taken in 
all, that told of great ambition, curbed and restrained by 
circumstances that galled but could not subdue; an ambition 
to lead and to guide, but without the necessary something. to 
give it impetus; a face that in its varying moods and 
expressions showed the longing to do and the keen watching 
for the time and the opportunity that would bring both the 
necessary something and the means of utilising it—withal a 
handsome face, though somewhat repellent, in its anxious, 
impatient strength. 

“You are very quiet to-night, Dick,” said the elder man, 
after they had walked some distance in silence, and he had 
glanced frequently at the compressed brows and the contracted 
mouth of his companion. 

‘**T was thinking,” briefly replied the other. 

** What about, this time? ” 

** Oh, some rubbish that has come into my head, and I don’t 
want it,” Dick answered, shortly. 

Begg looked at him, and his soft, blue eyes grew softer, and 
the suspicion of a smile rippled up to them from his beard. 
But he said no more, and the pair walked on in silence till they 
reached the house where they shared quarters. Silently they 
entered the room where their supper was laid, and silently 
they partook of it, the elder man watching closely the face of 
the younger and noting the deep abstraction that was upon it 
and the little heed he gave to the food he mechanically ate. 
Then they filled their pipes again and smoked in silence. 

‘Smith, you have something on your mind,” said Begg, 
quietly, after a lengthened wait. 

The younger man looked up quickly. It was very rarely 
that his comrade, old enough to be his father, addressed him 
by his surname. 
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“‘ You have, my boy; I can see it in your face,” went on the 
other, calmly. 

‘“‘ You are quite right, Begg, I have; and I cannot get it out. 
It’s annoying me, but I cannot help it for all that.” 

“‘ Another blunder of democracy?” asked Begg, with a 
smile. . , 

‘‘ No, nothing like that,” was the reply, accompanied by a 
short, forced laugh. 

There was'another silence, till Begg said, with a smile on his 
face and the soft look in his eyes, ‘‘ Shall I tell you what it 
is?” : 

**No, you can’t this time,” exclaimed Dick, with a quick, 
upward throw of his head. ‘I think it would puzzle you.” 

“I think, not,” was the calm reply. ‘‘ Men are very much 
alike in all conditions where the great vital principles of 
humanity are concerned, and that is what is the matter with 
you.” 

““ Why, what do you mean ?” exclaimed the other, fixing a 
keen, penetrating gaze upon Begg’s face, and struggling to 
prevent a flood of warm blood mantling to his cheeks as he 
felt that the calm observation of his friend had seen into his 
mind and read what was troubling him. 

“You are in love.” 

There was no holding back the flood, now, and to the roots 
of his dark hair Dick’s face grew hot and red, and the 
questioning, penetrating eyes drooped before those of his 
companion. 

**'You need not answer; you have shown enough,” said Begg, 
laughing. 

Dick rose petulantly from his chair, and as he stood, drawn 
up to his full height, with his head thrown back and his eyes 
ablaze, he checked for a moment the words that were upon 
his lips. 

“‘ Dick, my boy; don’t do that,” Begg interposed, quietly. 
‘Tell me about it—you know whether you can trust me or 
not—and let me help you, if I can.” 

“ Begg, I’m—well, I’m a fool. I nearly said something that 
I should, have been sorry for.” 

‘I know you did, and that is why I stopped you. My boy, 
don’t you understand me better than that yet ?” 
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“Yes, I’ think I do, old man, but my tongue is so ready to 


«meet my temper. But, there, I was going to tell you all about 


it, only it made me mad with myself, and I said to myself that 
it was all nonsense ana that the'sooner I put it ‘out of my 
mind the better; only I cannot,” and Dick sat down again with 


-so mournful a dismay upon his face, that the elder man could 


hardly restrain himself from smiling, it was so foreign to the 
strong, ambitious face. 

‘* You wanted that experience, Dick. You will understand 
better now what is the great moving force of humanity’; what 
it is that makes men live and die in utter violation of all the 
laws and doctrines of those ‘isms’ you think should rule the 
world. You will understand better now how the acts of men 
are not of their own making, but the outcome of circumstances 
and conditions that they do not even recognise. You will 
now have to forsake your theory that woman is only inferior 
man, and an unnecessarily inferior inferiority at that. Every- 
one has to learn, sooner or later, that she is the sum total of 
man’s being, mental, moral, physical, spiritual, and intellectual.” 

“Oh, I don’t go as far as that,” interrupted the younger 
man. 

‘“No, because you do not know yet,” answered the other. 
“*A few days ago you asserted that no woman could ever 
influence you, except your own mother, and that none could 
ever appear to you as worthy, nor be cherished by you as 


dearly, as she; and yet, do you lose yourself and all your 


surroundings in the contemplation of your mother’s image ? 
No, my boy, you do not,” he continued, as Dick did not reply. 
“It is this new image which permeates you and upon which 
you lose yourself; this new image, this image of one of those 
who you said could never affect you to the slightest degree. 
Dick, my dear boy, you are only now entering upon the 
threshold of your life.” 

“But it is such 
silence: 

‘** Yes, such nonsense, isn’t it? You see a face, you hear a 
voice, you touch a hand, and your being glows and throbs, 
and the light of heaven comes to the darkness of your soul, and 
you love! Such nonsense! You are musical, and you hear 


” Dick began, and then lapsed into 





an air or a composition that fills you with awe, and reverence, 
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and worship. Do you call that nonsense? Oh, no! That is: 
natural! It is the gratification of certain senses, the satis- 
faction of a certain want, and your brain receives a fresh and 
a pleasant impression, and is exhilarated in consequence, you 
would say. But how much of a man is the brain? And how 
much, even of that, is the musical faculty? And how much of 
the man is the impulse, the sympathy, the very inherent 
instinct of humanity, compared with that faculty of music ? 
Why, even in the brain itself, if there is anything in phrenology, 
more than half its organs are organs of love, in some of its 
many forms and manifestations. But you don’t recognise thate 
You shut your eyes to the experiences of all human kind since 
man was first made; you ignore every atom of zoological and 
botanical research and observation; you forget, if you ever 
learned, all the object lessons of the universe, till you, who 
would guide yourself by reason and logic, exchange glances and 
words with one who is, you say, inferior man ; or perhaps only 
touch the hand or see a face, and where are all your ‘isms’ 
then? No, my boy; take it from me, take it from the lessons. 
of your fellow creatures’ lives, or go and find it out for yourself, 
but you will only come to know in the end that the love of a 
woman is the crowning glory of a man’s being.”’ 

‘* But, it’s g 

“It’s what ?” 

‘It’s so jolly queer,” exclaimed Dick. ‘‘ I—I’ve—well, I’ve: 
done nothing of all that.” 

“I don’t quite grasp your meaning.” 

‘Well, it’s this way. Heavens, it is more absurd now that 
I am about to speak of it than it ever was before, and that is. 
saying something.” 

The elder man smiled at the frowning face of his companion.. 

** Suppose you let me judge of that,” he said, quietly. 

“Well, but don’t laugh, for it is so ridiculous. I’ve never 
spoken to her; I’ve never seen her, actually; I’ve never heard 
her voice, nor touched her hand. I don’t even know her 
name.” 

‘“* Well?” said his companion, as he paused. 

“Well, that’s all,” replied Dick, looking up at him. 

** All?” echoed the other. 

“Yes; except that I cannot get it out of my head, and that: 
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‘whatever I am doing they come before me, and if I go to sleep 
I dream that they are looking at me, and awake to find it is in 
my mind again, but no more.” 

“<Tt’ and ‘they’? I do not quite follow.” 

‘‘T’ll tell you the whole story, and then you can make out of 
it what you can—I can’t get hold of it a bit. It was the night 
of the Government House birthday ball, and I went up to get 
the names for the paper. Well, I was waiting in the private 
-secretary’s room, just after a dance, I suppose it was, for a lot 
of guests went by the door. I was just going over to shut it, 
for I did not like to stand there like a caterer’s assistant, when 
I looked up and saw—I suppose a girl, but all I remember are 
the eyes—great, deep, blue eyes, with an unfathomable some- 
‘thing in them—like an appeal, it struck me somehow, I don’t 
know how. But for a moment I was spellbound, and every- 
‘thing went out of my mind, except a great, wild longing to go 
‘back, I don’t know where, and do something, I don’t know 
‘what ; and even as I struggled to remember I knew that she 
had gone, and that I was shaking as in an ague. I had not 
‘time to notice her face; I only saw her eyes, and now I can’t 
-forget them.” 

There was a melancholy tone in his voice as he said the last 
‘words, and, after he had spoken, he sat still with his head 
hanging forward, as if the confession he had made were a 
-sorrowful and debasing admission of weakness. 

‘“‘ My poor lad,” said Begg, gently, as he came over and laid 
‘his hand upon his companion’s head, while his eyes beamed 
with a softness that was as the morning breaking through the 
night. 

“It’s a queer case, isn’t it?” said Dick, brokenly, as he 
‘struggled to stem back the emotion that had momentarily 
overcome him. 

‘‘ All things are queer cases to our minds, Dick; but we 
always learn to solve them as the years roll on.” 

‘* But I want to solve it now.” 

“Yes, we always do, my boy; but there are higher things 
than the intelligence of man, and better ways than our ways. 
Wait, my boy ; wait and watch. You will wake up some day 
and understand.” 

When Dick awakened late in the morning and recalled the 
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events that had transpired after he and his comrade had 


finished their supper, and prior to their retiring to sleep,. 


he felt that he had done that for which he had reason to be: 
ashamed. The reason why was not altogether clear to him 
in his awakening moments, nor was it exactly present at ‘the 
time. His dreams had been of the eyes that had haunted. 
him so persistently since he first saw them, and as the slumber 


left: him his waking thoughts maintained the vision of his. 


dreams, and were for the time soothed and restful. The 
fascination was something more tangible than it had been, for 
he had spoken of it—and then the shame swept over him. He 
had- spoken of it! He had torn every shred of reserve from: 
his soul, and had broken down, in his impotence to fight the 
magic of the charm, before the world. 

What was it that had laid hold of him and so changed him?’ 
And what would be the opinion of the world upon him now? 
For in his hasty condemnation he did not stay to remember 


‘that ‘only one—and that one his truest, nearest friend—had 


heard his story. 

He had always held himself aloof from the other sex, save 
his mother, and had rather plumed himself—consciously, too,, 
for the matter of that—upon his disregard for feminine ways 
and feminine society. When he was compelled. to come in 
contact with them, he treated women with a courtesy that 
belonged rather to an old-fashioned, by-gone age—a tribute: 
which he held to be due to his mother, who was also a woman,. 
and, in his eyes, the perfection of feminine humanity. 


As to the passion of love, it was to him the most abject of 
human failings; and he held, in all his discussions on the 


matter, that for a man to give his power of affection into the 
keeping of a woman was to perpetrate that blind,- unreasoning: 
folly which had been the primary cause of all trouble since the: 
world began. With Begg he had debated the point long and 
frequently, and had always vindicated his position by proudly 
asserting that he—with a deep sense of reverence, a passion: 
for romance, and an instinctive courtesy to all feminine 
creatures, young or old—had, for nearly twenty-five years,. 
been totally deficient of the slightest inclination to fall in love: 
with any one of them. When his attention had been drawm 
to his attachment to his mother; he said that was a very 
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different matter; that they were of one. flesh and blood; that 
he owed her an eternal. debt of gratitude for her ‘training 
of him in the past, and a life-long protection as her nearest 
male relative—all facts and reasons that were totally inap- 
plicable to the case of a foreign, strange women, , Nor did 
he believe that he could ever be drawn to another; and he 
had been angered when Begg, smoking with his calm. precision 
and. with.a soft smile lurking down somewhere in the depths 
of his thoughtful eyes,.had nodded and said ‘‘ Wait.” 

Well, he had waited ; and he had crashed down. before the 
one man who had heard most of -his tirades against the folly of 
this love of and. for women—crashed down to such an extent 
that now he was ashamed. 

And what was his fascination, after all? What was it that 
had come upon him and, without a single tangible effort, had. 
so overwhelmed him that he had done that which; he, at any 
time, held as weak and absurd, and which, under the ,present 
circumstances, seemed more so than ordinarily ?. .He tried to 
figure to himself how he must have appeared in the scene after 
supper; how the scene would have struck him had.-he. been 
only a witness and ‘not a participator of it. What.a spectacle 
it was! What a vapid, senseless, sentimental, debased creature 
he was! 

He went over the incidents, one. by one, from the time he 
had first seen those eyes until he told the tale to Begg. He 
felt unnerved and peculiarly agitated. when they met, his, and 
for the rest of the evening there had. been a humming in his 
ears and a tingling in his blood which had _ interfered .with his. 
work and made him restless and impatient with everything, 
until, ina. moment of weakness, he had, after he. had gone.to 
bed and lay tossing and wakeful, yielded to an unconscious 
prompting, and let his fancy roam with the owner, of, the 
eyes—an imagined creature, for he only remembered. the eyes. 
Then had come a sweet, soft glow of content to his mind, and 
an easy restfulness before which all the worries and. frettings. 
of his nature had died away into distant shadowy, trivialities; 
and in. the quiet of the waking dream he had passed..into 
slumber, continuing in his sleep. the entrancing vision, , only 
more emphatically, more enrapturously. When he awakened 
again, refreshed and happy;.he had turned vigorously, upon 
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himself for yielding to the day-dream of a fool. It was vanity— 
‘worse than that, it was the vanity of weakness. He had 
surrendered himself to the glamour—not of reality, but of an 
imagined state; and had in that state put on and worn the 
habit of a lover—a habit he loathed and yet had gloried in. 
That day he had wandered through his work, losing himself 
in clouds of romance, even as he struggled to exert himself 
and rouse the interest that he had always felt in the work he 
was engaged in. But there was no interest in it—only dull, 
depressing, irritating routine, and all the while his inner 
consciousness was hammering at him to yield to the yearning 
and once more taste the pleasures of the dream. 

It came to him that the craving was akin to that of the 
drunkard for alcohol, or the opium-smoker for the poppy, or 
the gambler for the game; and he writhed as he felt that a 
craving—which he had always held was to be defeated by one 
exercise of will—eluded and defied the will that he had been 
at such pains to train and make strong. 

Through succeeding days he had continued the fight. 
Twice he fell before the entrancing fascination of the vision, 
and had slept as peacefully and happily as a child. More 
frequently he had fought it, and had passed the night in 
restless, broken slumber, to arise in the morning worn out 
in mind and weary in body. He never paused to think of 
what Begg had told him; he was too occupied in his struggle. 
He thought he analysed the situation when he told himself 
it was only childish folly that had somehow got into his being, 
where he thought, from his own introspection, no shadow of 
such folly actually existed. It was imagination—weak, foolish 
imagination ; and the first time he trusted himself to speak, 
even of its cause, there had been a great rush and whirl of 
feeling in his mind, and a spasm of yearning at his heart, 
such as he had never experienced before; and while he was 
yet unable to turn his prosaic will to meet and grapple with 
it, it had flooded upon him, and, overwhelming him, had 
carried away the barriers of his pride, his self-restraint, 
even his will, and left him—how he hardly cared to remember. 

And for what? He did not know. All he did know was 
that now he looked back upon it he was ashamed and feared 
to meet his fellow-man, let alone his comrade and his friend. 
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Fortunately, Begg always slept later than he did, and rarely 
did the two breakfast together. There would be, at all events, 
-some hours before he would be called upon to meet the gentle, 
penetrating glance of the man he felt could see through and 
through him. 

When he hurried down to the apartment that served them 
‘as sitting and eating room, he was further confused by finding 
Begg waiting. 

“Hullo; you’re early!’ he exclaimed. 

“No, my boy; you're late,” Begg quietly replied. 

‘** By Jove, so I am!” he said, looking at the clock; and a 
flush and a frown came over his face as he sat down at the 
table, not daring to meet the eyes that he felt were looking 
and smiling at him. 

“‘ Here’s a letter for you; from your mother, I think.” 

Dick looked up and took the letter which Begg handed to 
him, and which he had not noticed on the table when he 
entered the room. 

‘Yes, it is,” he said, as he looked at the writing on the 
envelope and proceeded to open it. 

“It’s all right, old man,” he exclaimed gleefully, a few 
moments later. ‘It’s all fixed up, and she is coming down 
to Sydney to live. Then I shall be able to introduce you 
to the most lovable woman God ever made.” 

He did not hear Begg’s answer; there was something that 
jarred upon him as he uttered his own words—something akin 
to the twinge of abasement that touches a man when he does 
what he has told his conscience he will not do. Surely, he 
was not going to be made to place anything above and before 
his mother? Anger faced conscience with the query; but 
‘conscience only shook its head in quiet, majestic calm that 
‘quelled the energy of the other, and tamed its rudeness into 
shamefaced silence. Momentarily there came a blank; and 
then a feeling as if someone a long way off had spoken to 
him and said: ‘‘ Yes, before your mother; before yourself; 
before your créed ; aye, and before your honour !”’ 

Then a vision of blue-purple eyes, with long, dark lashes, and 
unfathomable questioning in them, reaching out, as it were, to 
his, and crying in longing accents of silent appeal for him and 
for His. 
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“You are not well, Dick, my boy. Let me get you a little 
whisky.” 

It was Begg’s voice at his elbow; but his head was. 
throbbing and pulsing, and before his eyes there was a 
yellow, hazy flicker that hid everything from his gaze. He 
felt his breathing strained and laboured, and with an effort 
he- raised his hand to his forehead, and felt it wet and 
clammy. 

** Take this; it will liven you up a bit.” 

He felt the glass at his lips, and, doing as he was bidden, he- 
drank.. Then Begg helped him to the couch, where he lay still 
and quiet for awhile. His eyes were closed, and he felt he had 
no strength left. ‘It can at me now,” he thought ; “I can’t 
fight any more.” 

Again there came the stillness to his mind, broken—and yet 
unbroken—by the sense of hearing someone speak, and the 
words were: ‘‘ Man cannot fight his destiny. Wait, heed, and 
learn. You can do no more.” 

Another silence, restful now, till he heard Begg’s voice: 

** Are you feeling better, old chap ?” 

Yes, he was much better, now, for he was able to sit up and 
look around. 

*‘ This is very absurd,” he said, passing his hand across his. 
forehead again. 

** Not especially,” Begg replied, quietly. 

** Why, I believe I fainted ; I never did that before.”’ 

** Did you ever go for over four days without eating enough 
food to keep.a sparrow alive fora day? Did you ever do that: 
before ?” 

**T have never done it at all yet.” 

** You are mistaken, Dick. From the night.of the Govern-- 
ment House ball, you have barely eaten anything; you have: 


been on a rigid fast every meal-time that I have been with 
you.” 


** But, I’ve always——”’ 
*€ You’ve always taken food on your plate and played with it: 


till you’ve lost yourself in blind abstraction and forgotten alk 
about it.” 


** But, good heavens, Beg; 7 
“* My boy, I have watched you. Last night you broke: 
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down; this morning you faint. Why? Because you are 
starving.” 

‘** Begg, what abject bosh! ” 

** My boy, it is the truth.” 

“Why, I’m not even hungry now. If I were starving, surely 
I could eat.” 

os Hunger for food is not all the starvation a man may 
know.” 

“Then, what on earth do you mean?” asked Dick, with 
widely opened, enquiring eyes. 

** You know as well as I can tell you, Dick; if you will ofly 
let yourself think and see things as they are.” 

* Do you mean I’m ill?” 

“In a way, yes.” 

‘“‘ Going in for typhoid, I suppose ?” 

“‘ Perhaps, but I think something more vital than pr or 
fatal, according as it is treated.” 

** Not smallpox ? ” 

“‘No, my boy, nor influenza; nor measles, but sométhing: 
like measles—like them in this, that if they are taken in child- 
hood, or when in the ordinary course of nature they should. 
come, they are slight, soon over, and beneficial ; but if avoided. 
then, when the attack does come, the innocent affection of the: 
child is the serious, dangerous malady to the man of mature 
years.” 

“Why are you talking in riddles? I do not undétstand 
you.” 

* Because you will not, Dick. Do you remember, when you: 
put on the whole armour of materialism, how you were 
satisfied that time, space, and matter were the trinity of all 
things? Do you remember 'what:I suggested about life; the 
mere something we call life, and which I asked you to explain. 
by the aid of time, space, and matter ?”’ 

** Yes, and I gave in.” 

** After a time, yes.” 

*‘ But what has that to do with my fainting ?”’ 

* Just this, my boy: Then you only worked from the base 
that made your structure a foregone conclusion, and that 
conclusion the one you desired it to be.’ Everything that 
jeopardised it you eliminated, only to find that, when your 
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‘structure was built, it was valueless. Then you admitted what 
‘Should have been self-evident from the start.” 

‘* Well, I don’t see what that proves.” 

“Of course not. It only shows that you are now 
‘constructing another pyramid, and that you have not profited 
by your past experience.” 

** Oh, but that is nonsense! ”’ 

“I think not. Your base is false, my boy; and until you 
get that right, you are only wasting time and energy in trying 
‘to do what is impossible.” 

“Well, where am I wrong? Though I cannot see what on 
earth you are driving at.” 

*“‘ Dick, my boy, you are in love, and will not own up to it.” 

‘“* Begg, what bosh you talk! I’m not a girl!” 

*“No, you are a young man with strong, very strong, 
romantic proclivities, twisted and warped the Lord knows 
where; with a power of feeling that you do not even know 
yourself; with a mass of nerves and senses so interweaved and 


mixed up, that they have not room to grow; while _you sit on 


——_—_—— ——, 


the 1¢ safety-valve. - -iYes, it is a clumsy _s: simile, T __know; as 


indistinct as the subject. -4No, don’t interrupt. I’m going to 


have some breakfast before I go out, so we'll adjourn this 

debate till to-night, when we will have more time. For the 

present, Dick, think ! ”|g 

“Oh, that’s all very well; but what am I to think about? ” 
“Which is the stronger, Dick—man or man’s destiny ?” 


(To be continued.) 





The Twentp-Second of Fune—its Lesson. 


ALTHOUGH the 22nd of June, 1897, will see the inhabitants of 
this vast empire rejoicing with cause such as never nation had 
before, there are a few hundreds to whom, as each successive: 
anniversary of the date draws near, there comes, as it were, 
the opening of a half-healed wound; many whose joy must 
perforce be o’erclouded by the recollection of that awful 
catastrophe which robbed them of a loved one—the sitiking 
of H.M.S. ‘ Victoria.” To recount the events in connection 
with the disaster would be but to relate recent history. Who 
that on that ill-fated afternoon heard the cries of the newspaper 
sellers as they called the “ Total loss of a British battléship ” 
can ever forget with what well-nigh paralysing suddenness the 
announcement first fell upon their ears, with what incredulity 
the intelligence was at first received throughout the country, 
with what sickening sorrow the sad details of the truth were 
at last borne home upon them ? 

However, it is not with the intention of dwelling upon the 
particulars of this appalling calamity that these lines have been 
penned, but rather, by glancing at the conditions of the case: 
as set forth in the evidence given at the subsequetit court- 
martial, to survey the position, and—with the intervening 
distance of time to dim any hastily-formed opinions—see® if 
a lesson may not be drawn ftom the tragic fate of so many of 
our brave seamen, and the loss of a magnificent war vessel, 
costing the country a million of money. 

It is a common fault of the naval man when writing upon 
Service subjects to give the general reader the credit for being 
as au fait in the minor details of professional matters as he is. 
himself. But, in his treatment of the subject, it will be the 
endeavour of the writer to avoid, as much as possible, all 
technicalities which might prove uiintelligible or obscure. 
Let it be at once said, however, that, although the loss of such 
a splendid ship is in itself at any time an overwhelming mis- 
fortune, the civilian is too prone to look upon it in that light 
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-alone (setting aside, of course, as being universal, the deplored 
loss of life). The tactician, on the other hand—be he naval 
-or military—regards the calamity from the far more serious 
-point of view of its being the removal of a powerful unit from 
his attacking or defending force in the great game of war. 
And when it is remembered that, in the case under considera- 
‘tion, it was but by the merest fluke, so to speak, that there 
‘was not more than one disaster to be chronicled, it is patent 
‘to the most unprofessional mind that anything which tends to 
‘lessen the probabilities of such destroying of our own forces 
must be well worthy attention on the part of all who recognise 
that, as an Empire, we exist so long as we hold the mastery of 
ithe seas—so long, and no longer. 

In respect to the Victoria-Camperdown incident, it has 
yperhaps never occurred to the reader that it was the immediate 
-outcome of a defective or incomplete system of signalling. 
Yet, such undoubtedly was the case, as will presently be 
‘shown. Nevertheless, like as he is but a poor physician who 
-stops short at pointing out the disease, the writer will not, he 
hopes, be classed in this category, seeing that he indicates a 
remedy as simple and expeditiously applied as it is certain and 
.effective in its action. 

But, before explaining the nature of this corrective, there are 
-one or two points—small in themselves, but intimately in 
-connection with the occurrence—which, for the benefit of the 
landsman, require elucidation. Without going into all the 
facts of the case, which would entail the introduction of a 
-superabundance of naval detail inseparable from that branch 
.of the subject, let us take a quite cursory review of the causes 
that immediately led up to the collision. 

To put it in the crudest form, the fleet was steaming in 
two lines (columns), the ships being ahead (in contradistinction 
‘to abreast) of each other. The signal was made for the 
columns to turn inwards, when, owing to the distance between 
them being (wrongly) insufficient, the circular tracks of the 
two leading vessels—the ‘‘ Victoria” and ‘‘ Camperdown ’— 
intersected before the evolution was complete, or, in other 
words, the collision occurred which, in the circumstances, was 
inevitable. How it was made irretrievably inevitable will be 
seen from what follows. 
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It is scarcely necessary to state that the discipline of the 
service calls for unquestioning obedience to any order or signal 
of a superior on the part of a subordinate, even though the 
Jatter may at the time be in command of a ship. But what 
is not so generally known (out of the Service) is the-means 
employed to assure the admiral of a fleet that each of his 
separate signals is clearly understood by the captains of the 
various vessels composing the squadron. This is done by 
each ship displaying the ‘‘ answering pennant.” In fleet 
evolutions, as indeed on ali other occasions, when this is 
hoisted “ right up ””—.¢., to the truck—it signifies that the 
officer in command of that particular vessel thoroughly 
understands the interpretation of the signalled instructions, 
and is able to execute them. All the ships in the fleet having 
thus answered, the executive order for the performance of the 
evolution is given by the hauling down of the signal itself. 

But what is to be done if, after ‘‘ answering ” the signal in 
the:above manner, the captain of one of the vessels discovers 
the manceuvre to be hazardous or impossible of execution, as.in 
the case in question? The only means at present existing of 
rectifying error is for the. subordinate officer to communicate 
his difficulty or doubts (by signal, of course) to the admiral. 
But as this might be considered tantamount to hesitation or 
a demur on the part of the former, the reluctance to employ it 
scarcely needs mention to be appreciated. 

In this particular instance, the ‘‘ Camperdown” was about 
to intimate the impracticability, as the fleet was then formed, 
of performing the evolution, when the intention was frustrated 
by the commander-in-chiefs semaphore: ‘‘ What are you 
waiting for?” Admiral Markham, in obedience to this 
peremptory summons, put his helm down, with the result that 
the two mighty masses, converging on the same point, rushed 
through the water, each to its doom, and the fatal collision 
occurred. 

From this, it is conclusive that the system now employed of 
keeping ‘‘at the dip” the answering pennant (or repeated 
signal) does not meet the circumstances of the case; con- 
sequently, to do so, some device is needed more elaborate in 
its signification, and conveying more detailed information to 
the admiral than this “ dipping,” which may mean, generally, 
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that the signal has not yet been interpreted, or looked out im 
the signal-book. It may be added, that intelligence in concep- 
tion, with the resulting simplicity of employment, is a sine qua 
non to any new method that may be adopted to supply this. 
*‘long-felt want.” 

To those who have experience of the subject—and probably,. 
in a less degree, to others—there remains no doubt whatever that 
it is imperative there should be instituted some means by which: 
an officer could intimate that an error existed in the command 
of his superior, without risking rebuke or censure. As things. 
stand at present, however, there is absolutely none; so that it 
not infrequently occurs that the unfortunate subordinate finds. 
that to carry out instructions by what he thinks is meant lays 
him open to being told that, instead of ‘‘thinking,” he ought to. 
have obeyed orders; yet, on the other hand, he might not. 
think, but simply obey the order as it was given, which would. 
provoke the query, “‘ Why didn’t you think ?” 

To suggest a system the adoption of which will be to 
abolish this unsatisfactory state of affairs, and yet preserve 
to the superior authority the paramount command inviolate, 
is the main object of this article; and a more striking example 
of the necessity of such institution could not well be afforded. 
than that of the fatal incident of June 22, 1893; for unques- 
tionably it should be possible, in the event of anything being 
wrong, for the commander of a vessel, other than the flagship,. 
to point it out to the admiral. This can be done very easily 
without diminishing the authority of the commander-in-chief,. 
and yet making each captain absolute master of his own ship— 
thus preserving that unity of action which is an essential: 
element in the manceuvring of a fleet or squadron. 

All that is needed is the adoption of the following simple 
improvement or addition to the signal-book now in use. Once- 
instituted, all chance of accident would be eliminated, greater 
confidence inspired, and the responsibility of negligence or 
disobedience unmistakably fixed upon the proper person.. 
Here is the suggested plan : 

Let each ship carry a flag which in shape, colour, and in. 
every other respect differs so entirely from existing flags and 
pennants that even at long distances there can be no chance 
of mistaking it. Say we call this “‘ Flag X,” and its significa-- 
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_ tion to be, “I see your signal, but am unable to execute it.’”” 
This flag should be kept in a separate locker handy to the 
signal-haulyards, the following instructions being affixed to 
the inside of the lid, and, of course, added to the signal- 
book : 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING FLAG X. 


1. Only to be bent on or hoisted by the express command of 
the captain or officer commanding the ship. 

2. Never to be used unless the captain sees that by obeying 
a previous signal he will endanger his own or other ships of 
the fleet. It is to be understood that, upon every occasion 
that “‘Flag X” is hoisted, a written report is to be made of 
the circumstances which necessitated its use. 

3. To be kept flying until the captain is satisfied as to the 
exact purport of the signal his senior officer wishes carried out. 
On its being hauled down, his absolute comprehension of, and, 
capability to execute, the order given in the signal, is indicated. 
and understood. 

4. Disrespect, unwillingness to obey orders, or any other 
such offence or breach of discipline whatever, shall not be 
attached to the use of this signal, provided it be only hoisted: 


in cases of the greatest emergency. Any officer using it- 
otherwise, shall be deemed guilty of refusing to obey the 
lawful command of his superior officer. 


If this suggestion were adopted, it would not alter what: 
always has been and must be the rule of the service—the 
complete control of a fleet being in the hands of one man.. 
The only plan for utilising ships as a body is to have one 
ruling mind to guide them; but surely this does not: 
necessarily relegate the several subordinate commanders to 
the position of “‘ penny-in-the-slot »dummies! Fleet evolutions, 
and all such manoeuvres, can indeed be performed auto- 
matically, if you start from the correct formation, make the- 
proper signals, and the captains of all the ships thoroughly 
understand and faithfully execute the orders. 

By all means let us uphold that a fleet,should have and 
must have unity of purpose, but that should not restrict 
individual and independent action when occasion requires- 
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Anything that would tend to preserve to the admiral the 
sole command and ordering of the fleet, and yet give the 
several captains a certain limit in which to use their reasoning 
powers without laying themselves open to a charge of breach 
of discipline—or, at all events, delaying the manceuvre— 
would be welcomed by every officer of the Royal Navy. All 
would be relieved of much responsibility, and yet would become 
more directly answerable for individual action. 

It is very plain that, if there had been some such signal in 
vogue four years ago, the ‘ Victoria” disaster would never 
have occurred. Admiral Markham would have been fully 
empowered to act independently in the emergency. Even 
had he delayed until the last moment, on the chance of the 
commander-in-chief making some other signal, he could then 
have eased his helm, or engines (or both), run up “ Flag X ” 
to the masthead, and hauled out of the line. Nor could any 
blame have been attached to his action, the instructions 
relating to the new signal, as given above, exonerating him, 
-and empowering him so to do. 

It may be remembered that, on the subsequent court-martial, 
Captain Bourke, in his evidence, testified that when he saw 
how imminent was the danger he said to Admiral Tryon, 
‘‘ We must do something, sir.” So powerful is the force of 
discipline, however, and so strong was the faith of all on 
board in the ability of the commander-in-chief to deliver 
them out of the difficulty, that nothing was done. Judging 
after the event, it is to be deplored that the captain of the 
“Victoria” did not take upon himself the responsibility of 
giving the necessary orders to avoid the catastrophe. Having 
regard to the fact that the safety of his ship is a captain’s 
first duty, the punishment consequent upon his having over- 
ruled the orders of his superior would be no doubt mitigated 
when the circumstances were taken into consideration ; there 
would be always the question as to whether the order of the 
senior officer was a “lawful command.” But, as a matter of 
fact, there is no officer in the service who would have so dared, 
and, moreover, if it were generally understood that such a 
course would for a moment find countenance or approval, all 
discipline would be at once at an end. Were not the 
deplorable results so disastrous, it would be the nation’s boast 
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to point to the incident itself as probably the most striking 
illustration of the unquestioning obedience and perfect 
-discipline that obtains in the service of its Queen. 

There is no question but that the captain of every ship in 
‘the fleet relied upon a second signal being hoisted, as is 
‘frequently the case, simultaneously with the hauling down of 
the first. Each moment they expected to see the flags fly out 
ordering either of the two columns to circle outside the other. 
Still they stood on, obeying blindly—as naval officers are 
rightly ever taught—trusting to the well-known power and 
‘resource of their chief to save them from what appeared 
certain destruction. 

The delay of only a few seconds in putting down the 
‘** Camperdown’s” helm would undoubtedly have averted the 
disaster; -indeed, a distinguished officer, in an article he 
contributed to a contemporary at the time,* avowedly 
advocated such a course. He says: “ It was in his (Admiral 
Markham’s) power, by the delay of only a few seconds from 
‘the time the flagship’s helm was put over, to turn a little 
astern of her.” But had Admiral Markham so delayed, he 
‘would have disobeyed the executive order—the hauling down of 
‘the signal. His duty wasto obey. Assuredly the “ Victoria” 
‘might have been made to circle outside him, but that had 
nothing to do with the leader of the second division; he had 
‘to trust to the flagship piloting her column out of the danger 
he foresaw. 

But, as pointed out above, had he been in possession of a 
means of communication, such as “‘ Flag X,” the very hoisting 
-of it would have warned the other vessels that he was about to 
deviate from the usual course of procedure, and he could then 
have delayed putting over his helm, with the result that, 
‘the ships astern of him following in his wake, the whole of 
‘the second division would have circled outside the remainder 
of the fleet, and not a vessel would have been so much as 
jeopardised. Nor—as has been shown—would he, in the 
altered circumstances, have been disobeying the orders of his 
superior officer. 

That such independent action on the part of subordinates 
is often essential as well as expedient is a well-known fact to 

* Admiral Sir G. Phipps Hornby, Fortnightly Review, August, 1893. 
13* 
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those who have served in the capacities both of commander 
and commanded; but that such latitude, when permitted, 


should be strictly regulated, is an equally trite truth. This. 


restriction of power is provided for in the use of “‘ Flag X,” 
as here detailed. 


Enough has been said to indicate the advisability of 


instituting some such system as suggested. The practicability 
is undoubted, and the benefit that would accrue inestimable, 
both to the service generally as well as to the officers— 
commanding and subordinate alike. 

The indiscriminate use of the proposed signal is so guarded 


against that there is no likelihood of an officer being so: 


indiscreet as to make use of it in a promiscuous manner or 
upon an uncalled-for pretext. But many circumstances may 
arise—other than those we have just been considering—which: 
would bring about a condition of things when its employment. 
would be both compulsory and commendable. 

To take an instance: When a fleet is approaching the port 
or harbour to which it is bound, the custom is for the admiral 
to signal the “‘ anchor bearings” of the several vessels. That 
is to say, that with the aid of the chart, mooring-board, and! 
other appliances, each ship is given certain bearings which will 
determine the position in which she is directed to moor in 
relation to the remainder of the squadron. It might happen— 


and frequently does—that, on arrival at the harbour, the 
‘* billet” or allotted station of a particular vessel is found to: 


be already occupied by some other craft, or perhaps that some 
neighbouring danger threatens if the appointed billet be taken 


up. In many such instances, this fact is only patent to those: 


on board that ship herself. Consequently, as things are at 


present, the captain communicates the information to the: 
admiral. Fresh bearings have to be worked out and signalled,,. 


and the new berth proceeded to and picked up, ere the fleet 
can be anchored. 


Necessarily, in conjunction with the institution of the pro- 


posed signal, the admiral would make it a standing order that 


on all occasions when a ship was unable, from whatever cause,. 


to take up or preserve her station, she should rendezvous to— 


say, the port beam of the flagship—this to apply when the: 


squadron was at sea, and in all other circumstances. 
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So, in the supposed case, the captain, on finding his billet 
occupied or hazardous, would, without hesitation, hoist 
“‘ Flag X,” haul out of the line, and come to an anchor on the 
port beam of the admiral; thus avoiding the inevitable delay 
that would otherwise arise, and not necessarily interfering 
with the concerted nature of the manceuvre. 

For night-time, and for foggy weather, an arrangement of 
signals by lights or rockets in the former, and sound signals or 
‘guns in the latter (or either) case, would, of course, be provided, 
the details of which are immaterial. The principle involved is 
the same as that here described, and the advantages that 
would be gained over the present (want of) system are 
incalculable. 

STUART D. Gorpon, Lieut. R.N. 





H Sbakespearean Misunderstanding. 


WHATEVER be the precise degree of credence accorded to the 


story of Shakespeare’s deer-stealing escapade, in the dearth of 


facts relating to his life that story must always be prominent. 
Perhaps its prominence is factitious; indeed, it is by no means. 
unlikely, yet its interest remains undeniable. That the poet, 
when a young man, got into trouble through “ lifting” deer from 
the park of Sir Thomas Lucy at, or near, Charlecote; that, 
owing to the knight’s severity, he was compelled to leave 
Stratford ; and that, after having acquired fame and fortune, 
he avenged himself by holding his persecutor up to ridicule 
in the character of Justice Shallow—such is the accepted 
tradition. The facts seem simple; and, between Shakespeare 
and Shallow, who has not already made his choice? By the 
simple process of not thinking, it is easy after the event to be 
upon the winning side. But, late in the day as it may seem, 
perhaps it. is not too late to open up this question once more. 
After a visit to Charlecote, the facts are apt to assume a new 
aspect; and, in brief (if I may adapt Lucan), though all the 
world be on the poet’s side, I propose here to say a word for 
Sir Thomas. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that no country gentleman is 
fond of seeing his game interfered with. It was so in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, and it is so inthe days of Queen 
Victoria. It may be a little weakness inherent in the class; I 
do not propose to dispute that. Neither shall I enter into the 
merits of the case. I shall content myself with observing that 
it so happens that, in this particular, the law is on the country 
gentleman’s side. It recognises property where the poacher 
does not recognise it, and it supplies the machinery for pro- 
tecting such property. Of course, all this may be very wrong ; 
but, undeniably, it is as I state. Undeniable, also, is it that 
the philosopher—who takes a wider view of things than does 
the law—does well to confine his liberality to speculation, and 
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to stop short of action. Well, so far, Sir Thomas Lucy did 
not rise above the prejudices of his age and class; but who can 
condemn a man for that? And, when I speak of his age, it 
must be remembered that deer-stealing in Shakespeare’s day 
was held to be a far more heinous offence than we can easily 
imagine it now. In this respect public opinion has made great 
and rapid advances. But, in order to realise the detestation 
in which the offence was held at the time, we have only to: 
remember that it is barely a hundred years since sheep-stealing 
ceased to be a capital crime, whilst for deer-stealing the 
celebrated Black Act of 1723 also prescribed the penalty of 
death. So much for the legal aspect of the case; and now 
for its personal aspect : 

Of persons who discuss this embroglio, at least ten out 
of every dozen will overlook the fact that the Shakespeare 
prosecuted by Sir Thomas Lucy was to all intents and 
purposes not our Shakespeare at all. Just see the difference: 
Our Shakespeare is the greatest poet that the world has. 
seen; an intellect so incredible that, had he lived three 
thousand instead of three hundred years ago, the 
mere notion of his existence as an individual must, in 
this age of scepticism, have been doubted; the man who 
has done inestimably more than any other to dower 
our life with beauty, sweetness, and nobility—in a word, 
the one poet to whom the epithet ‘‘ god-like” may be: 
applied without irreverence or absurdity. All this, and much 
more, our Shakespeare is; but we must not forget that all that 
we now associate with his name lay at that time in the womb 
of Time. Alas! there is no means of recognising potential 
poetic greatness at a glance; and, if there were, how much less. 
indifferent verse there would be given to the world! So Sir 
Thomas Lucy saw before him nothing but an ordinary young 
man, and probably the delightful qualities which at a later 
date brought men to speak of that young man as “‘ sweetest 
Shakespeare,” or ‘‘ the gentle Shakespeare,” were not much in 
evidence just then. Ifthe Justice made enquiries, what would 
he hear? That the culprit was the son of a well-to-do trades- 
man in the neighbouring town. Then he had no excuse for 
not knowing better. And then, the story of his marriage with 
Ann Hathaway—hasty, and yet not hasty enough—would 
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probably be told, and would certainly not redound to his 
‘credit in the eyes of the strict Sir Thomas. For the knight 
chad had as tutor no less a man than John Foxe, the 
martyrologist, whose Puritan doctrines he had imbibed. 
Neither, if it were known, would the less familiar story of 
the “lost day”’ tend to improve the impression made by poor 
Shakespeare. It may be remembered that this anecdote, 
‘whatever it may be worth, tells how, after a drinking 
bout held on a Saturday at the village which he charac- 
‘terised as ‘‘ drunken Bidford,” the future poet slept straight 
through the following Sunday, and, waking early on 
Monday, expressed surprise at seeing a ploughman yoke 
his team to go a-field on the Lord’s Day. And if this story 
were true, there were probably others like it, which would, of 
course, be turned to young Shakespeare’s prejudice when he 
found himself in trouble. So when all things are considered, 
-one can easily understand how a Justice of the Peace may 
have come to the conclusion that this turbulent and dissolute 
young man (as he would consider him), who had added deer- 
stealing to the list of his offences, would be better out of 


‘the neighbourhood. It has already been admitted that Sir 


Thomas failed to rise above the prejudices of his age and 
Class ; but in every other respect, so far as our evidence goes, 
he seems to have been a very different sort of man from what 
Shakespeare mischievously or maliciously represented him to 
-be. In the first place, as builder of Charlecote Hail—one 
of the most beautiful examples of Elizabethan architecture 
extant in the kingdom—he proved himself to be a man of 
‘taste. Now, the very idea of the boorish Shallow pretending 
to artistic taste is ridiculous. Thus the exquisite elegance of 
John of Padua’s* grey mullions and sober-tinted gables, as 
‘they rise from the banks of brimming Avon amid a level 
wilderness of green, protest against the libel tothis day. And 
the work which Sir Thomas had thus begun, his descendants 
worthily continued until they filled their beautiful Charlecote 
‘with beautiful works of art. Thus, when the first Sir 


~Thomas’s grandson wished to have portraits painted 


of himself and his large family, the artist whom he 


_ “John Thorpe, called of Padua, is supposed to have been the architect employed 
4n the building of Charlecote Hall. 
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employed was Cornelius Janssens. Another member of 
the family chose Bernini as the sculptor of her husband’s 
monument and her own, which may now be seen in 
Charlecote church. Evidently, artistic taste was a tradition 
in the house; and in these days, when so much is talked 
about heredity, it is surely no undue straining of probability 
to say that it may have been derived from Sir Thomas. 
But, besides being a man of refined artistic taste, we have 
evidence that Sir Thomas was an accomplished courtier as 
well; for when building his beautiful house, as a delicate 
compliment to a queen who could relish the like, he built it 
in the form of an E. Would Shallow have had such an 
inspiration as this? Was he even capable of appreciating 
such a suggestion had it been made to him? Emphatically, 
no! In the Court of Queen Elizabeth he would have been 
as much out of his element as the proverbial bull in a 
-china-shop. 

Once more, we have abundant evidence that in his own time 
and place Sir Thomas Lucy was a useful man and much 
looked up to; for, besides regularly performing his duties as 
Justice of the Peace and Commissioner of Masters for the 
County, he sat in two parliaments as Knight of the Shire for 
Warwick. He also lived on good terms with his neighbours, 
among whom—to show that there was nothing about him 
antagonistic to the irritable race—I may mention that one 
was Fulke Greville, the poet. But, so far as I am personally 
concerned, I may confess that it was the touching epitaph 
inscribed by the knight upon his wife’s tomb which, as much 
as anything else, availed to bring me over to his side. This 
inscription, after setting forth the: name, description, and age 
of the deceased lady, continues in the following words: ‘“ All 
the time of her lyfe, a true and faithful servant of her good God, 
mever detected in any crime or vice; in religion, most sound ; 
in love to her husband, most faithful and true. In friendship, 
most constant. To what was in trust committed to her, most 
secret. In wisdom excelling; in governing of her house, and 
bringing up of youth in the fear of God, that did converse with 
her, most rare and singular; a great maintainer of hospitality ; 
greatley esteemed of her betters; misliked of none except the 
envious. When all is spoken that can be said, a woman so 
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furnished and garnished with virtue as not to be bettered, and 
hardly to be equalled by any; as she lived most virtuously,. 
so she died most godly. Set down by him that best did know 
what hath been written to be true.—TuHomas Lucy.” 

Is this, I ask, the language of a Shallow? Well, then, 
must we not conclude that in this single instance Shakespeare, 
elsewhere unerring, judged amiss? Perhaps he was blinded 
by passion; more probably he merely desired to pay off an 


old score. In any case, he probably intended nothing more 


than a bit of rather coarse fun. But as Sir Thomas died in 
1600, one could wish that—as he had done in the case of Sir 
John Oldcastle—the poet had repented him of the ridicule 
which he had heaped upon an estimable character, and had 
recanted an injurious misrepresentation to which he had 
lent the enormous weight of his incomparable genius. Better 


still would one have been pleased had Shakespeare and his. 


old enemy met again in later years and under more favourable 
conditions. Then one can imagine that the venerable knight 
and the poet, now famous and enriched, might have talked 
and laughed together over old escapades, and healed old 
differences of opinion over a friendly cup of sack. For 
surely either of them was man enough to rise to such an 
occasion. 


S1R GEORGE DouGLas, BART. 





Sixty Dears of healing. 
THE WORK OF THE LONDON HOSPITALS. 


THE study of figures is a form of recreation which the majority 
of people carefully avoid, but in this article I shall give some- 
figures which I hope will receive considerable attention—not 
only at the hands of people who have taken some trouble to- 
look into the question, but also of those who for various reasons 
regard hospitals as an integral part of our social system, and 
do not go any farther than to mentally recognise the fact 
that they are and they must be—because there is no subject 
which possesses such a claim on that attention as the work 
done by hospitals. It would be impossible to deal adequately 
with the hospitals of the kingdom; and to individualise 
London will be to give a standard of fair accuracy as to- 
the work done by the hospitals throughout the country. 
Since Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria ascended 
the throne sixty years ago, the growth of hospitals has 
been marvellous—I use the word advisedly. In _ the 
old days of monarchical supremacy Royal favour was 
greatly sought after, and was the cause as well as the effect of 
everlasting scheming and intrigue. It has been a powerful 
factor in our nation’s history, wielded alike with good and 
with evil results. Directly the monarch began to merge his. 
individual wishes and caprices into a desire to care for and 
help on the people whom it was his lot to govern, the people 
eagerly met him half-way, and set about fulfilling the Divine 
injunction by recognising a common brotherhood and a moral 
obligation to the rest of humanity. 

From this distance of time one can observe how the nations 
of the old world rose and fell; and whether one accepts. 
the theory of. evolution or not, it is none the less a striking 
fact that the idea of establishing hospitals first arose when 
Christianity began to assert itself as a religion. It is true 
the Greeks began something in this direction; for in 
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Athens those who were injured in the public service were 
fed in the Prytaneum, but there was no asylum for them 
‘in case of sickness, and in Rome neither the consuls 
nor the emperors thought of making any provision for 
the poor or infirm. The first establishment of asylums is 
ascribed to Christians, who made some attempts in Rome 
about the end of the fourth century. The Emperor Julian 
attributed the rapid progress of the Christian religion in 
great part to the charitable institutions that were erected, 
and he proposed to imitate the example of the Christians 
in his attempts to restore Paganism. From this it will be 
seen that the importance of hospitals was recognised at a very 
early date. 

During her lifetime the Queen has always recognised and 
-encouraged in the most marked manner the work done by 
hospitals, and it ought to be the pride of the English people 
that her example has been strenuously followed by all her 
children and grandchildren. 

The reign of Queen Victoria will be for ever notable in 
tthe world’s history, for many things. A comparison of the 
eighteenth century with the nineteenth century shows us a 
-change which really becomes startling the more one ponders 
over it. Iam not alluding to inventions—they are due to the 
accident of circumstance, and are also, in their minor degrees, 
-dependent upon the free or the limited general cultivation 
-of the intellect—but more particularly as regards customs, 
habits, and the tone of thought. The elevation of the tone 
of thought has resulted in—among many other things—the 
establishment of hospitals. When one remembers that there 
are one hundred and ten hospitals in London supported by 
‘voluntary contributions, and that even now there is a vast 
amount of sickness and suffering in the capital city of the 
‘world which it is beyond the power of the existing hospitals 
to alleviate, it is appalling to contemplate what the conditions 
of life must have been among the poorer people in this same 
city a century—and less than a century—ago; for, of course, 
the one-hundred and ten hospitals have only accumulated 
gradually, and one must equally recognise the fact that had 
not the intellectual side of the English people greatly 
developed there would be but few more hospitals now than 
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there were a hundred years ago. Many and many of the 
luxuries and advantages which we at present enjoy have been: 
contemporaneous with the reign of Queen Victoria, but there- 
is nothing which has been so powerful a factor for good as the- 
feeling which Her Majesty has fostered of rendering aid to 
those who from various causes are in need of medical and 
surgical care. Perhaps the strongest expression of the Royal’ 
wish in this direction which has been known of recent years. 
is the letter which H.R.H. the Prince of Wales addressed 
to the daily newspapers of London on February 6, 1897, in. 
which he said : 

‘“‘ The finances of the hospitals of London have long been a 
source of anxiety and solicitude. An analysis furnished me 
of the audited statements of account for the year 1895 of 
122 metropolitan hospitals and convalescent homes shows a 
deficiency of £70,000 in the ordinary receipts as compared 
with the ordinary expenditure, while, if we limit the figures. 
to institutions which failed to meet their outgoings, the- 
deficiency is increased to £102,500. 

“In considering how this may be remedied, I have been. 
struck by the statement, the truth of which is placed beyond 
doubt, that the contributors to the funds of our hospitals. 
number less than one in a hundred of the population. If we 
divide the population of the metropolitan districts into two- 
portions, and agree that one moiety is unable to contribute 
anything, there still remain three millions of persons, 
representing, say, 500,000 households. Of these, 450,000: 
households, at least, so far as can be ascertained, do not 
contribute anything towards the support of hospitals... . .. 
; Our attention will be concentrated upon an endeavour 
to secure from £100,000 to £150,000 in annual subscriptions 
from those who have not hitherto regularly contributed. . .. 
- . + . Public opinion has shown itself upon more than 
one occasion, and, I think, wisely, in favour of the main- 
tenance of the voluntary system for support of our hospitals, 
combined with an adequate system of representation of the 
body of subscribers in their control and management. It is. 
obvious, however, that, if these institutions are to be ‘sayed 
from State or parochial aid, their financial condition must be: 
secured. We must recall the fact that, apart from the purely 
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philanthropic work carried on in relief of our sick poor, we 
look to the voluntary hospitals for the means of medical 
-education and the advancement of medical science. Our hope 
is that, by the help of this Commemoration Fund, we may be 
-enabled to secure for these necessary institutions sufficient and 
permanent support.” 

The subject of hospitals has been prominently before the 
public now fora considerable time, but up till the present it has 
been discussed more in the abstract, and, too, as affecting 
-only individual charities and foundations. My purpose in 
the following pages is to specialise, and to show what has 
been the history and work of the London hospitals from 
1837 to 1897. I have no desire to press the claims of one 
hospital more than another—in fact, I press no claims 
whatever. I simply put on record a statement of facts. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has made a strong appeal on 
behalf of the London hospitals—an appeal which is being 
liberally responded to—and this article will show, as but little 
-else can, how amply he is justified in doing so. At that I am 
-content to leave it, and my facts and figures speak for 
‘themselves. Perhaps they constitute the strongest appeal 
that can be made, for without some such guide the Queen 
and the Royal Family are too conscientious to support any 
philanthropic object. 

Before Her Majesty came to the throne, there were 26 
hospitals of various kinds established in London. There are 
now about 110, not including 11 Metropolitan Asylums Board 
hospitals, and a great number of dispensaries and metropolitan 
infirmaries, which have nearly all been founded since 1837. 
In point of age, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital heads the list, 
being founded by Rahere in 1123. It was re-founded in 1547. 
Next comes St. Thomas’s, founded in 1228, and removed to 
the Albert Embankment in 1871. 

There are no more from that date till the 18th century, 
when we get Westminster (1719), Guy’s (1724), St. George’s 
(1733— incorporated by Act of Parliament 1834), London 
Hospital (1740), Middlesex Hospital (1745), Lock (female) 
Hospital (1746), Smallpox and Vaccination Hospital (1746), 
British Lying-in Hospital (174qg— rebuilt 1849), City of 
London Lying-in Hospital (1750—new building 1771), Queen 
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Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital (1752—incorporated 1885), 
General Lying-in Hospital (1765), and Miller Hospital and 
Royal Kent Dispensary (dispensary 1783—hospital 1883). 

In the roth century, antecedent to the accession of Queen 
Victoria, were founded the London Fever Hospital (1802), 
Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital (1804), Royal Hospital for 
Diseases of the. Chest (1814—rebuilt 1863—enlarged 1885), 
Royal Ear Hospital (1816), Royal Hospital for Women and 
Children (1816), Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital 
(1816), Charing Cross Hospital (1820), Seamen’s Hospital 
Society (1821), Royal Free Hospital (1828—incorporated 1892), 
North London or University College Hospital (1833), St. 
Mark’s Hospital for Fistula (1835), and Metropolitan Hospital 
(1836). 

The following table will show how rapid has been the 
growth of London Hospitals since 1837: 


1837-1847. 
Metropolitan Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital... snip ine we on 1838 
Royal Orthopzedic Hospital eee oop oe oe oe = 1838 
King’s College Hospital... — ows e- 1839 
Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton ous oo = 1841 
Hospital for Diseases of the Skin ... eS: ae oss one soo en 1841 
Hospital for Women .. ic ste eos ose oon oe §=1842 
‘Central London Ophthalmic Hospital ane “a ox om ose we 1843 
St. Mary’s __... = int aes ae $04 nae ae eos 1845 
‘German Hospital... ove we pie — way oa “sy on 1845 
Samaritan Free Hospital... ae be ses ike ewe 1847 
Infirmary for Consumption and Diseases of: the Chest wae ‘i isl «+ ©1847 

1847-1857. 
‘City of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest eos oon eos vee 1848 
London Homeeopathic Hospital .. soe oe on eee ove woe 1849 
‘City Orthopedic Hospital ... ac am os see vee sap -. 1850 
Cancer Hospital sea on ae ue ee oon ose oes eos O51 
Western Skin Hospital ans ob ss an ae as oes ee 1851 
Hospital for Sick Children ... ae ea aa we wan ove ons BOSS 
Poplar Hospital for Accidents ae: we aa ove eee oe woe 1854 
Great Northern Central Hospital ... ree ee: eA a oa o. 1856 
West London Hospital ase rer in an ‘as oes sos o- 1856 
Western Ophthalmic Hospital eee a eee eee ow 1856 
National Hospital for Diseases of the Heart and Paralysis pa ‘aa ewe ©1857 
Royal Eye Hospital .. eee ove eee vee con | Eaae 

1857-1867. 


Dental Hospital does ae es oss os om 1858 
National Hospital for the Paralysed ‘and Epileptic ove oes ~ oe =1859 
St. Peter’s Hospital for Stone Diseases oie J ove ‘ 
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North London Hospital for Consumption ... om, ome 

West Ham, Stratford, and South Essex Hospital on ono 

National Dental Hospital ... eee eee on - oo 

Hospital for Diseases of the Throat coe owe on oo 

Lock (Male) Hospital eee eee on on 

St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin eee ove on 

British Hospital for Skin Diseases ... ach ove ove owe 

Victoria Hospital for Children eee ove ose on owe 

Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis es re eee eee 

Grosvenor Hospital for Women and Children... oes bee 

Alexandra Hospital for Children ... ists res oes 

North-Eastern Hospital for Children a te ae 

Deaconess’s Institution and Hospital on — on woe 

Belgrave Hospital for Children 

French Hospital a aye onp 
1867-1877. 

Wimbledon Cottage Hospital ae aa ooh oe 

Evelina Hospital for Sick Children 

Chelsea Hospital for Women 

St. Saviour’s Hospital ah oe ove 

Ealing Cottage Hospital 

New Hospital for Women ... 

Home and Infirmary for Sick Children oes 

Central“London Throat, Nose, and Ear Hospital: X 

London: Temperance Hospital TT) eae - 

Hounslow Hospital ... a ‘ 

Central ‘London Sick ‘Asylum’ de! roe a 

St. Rapliael’s (R.C.) Hospital for Men... nob aes se 

St, John’s Lying-In Hospital Yes oe ee ove on 

Home Hospitals Association oes bas “~ ees 

Mildmay Mission Hospital ... aes ak tee eos 
1877-1887. 


North-West London Hospital pe 
Leyton, Walthamstow, and Wanstead Hospital : 
West-End Hospital for Diseases of the Nerves, etc. 
Blackheath and Charlton Cottage Hospital MS 
Bolingbroke House Pay Hospital ... we ove 
St. Andrew’s Eye and Ear Hospital 

Memorial Cottage Hospital ... = 

Norwood Cottage Hospital . 

Hampstead Hospital ... 

Lady Gomm Memorial Mission Howes and ‘Accident Hospital .. 
Miller Hospital and Royal Kent ries 

Gordon Hospital 

Hospital for Women and Children .. 

East-End Mothers’ Home 

Italian Hospital 


eee 


St. John’s Hospital, Lewisham on oe “ ows pt 
London Skin Hospital ef ved “ 
London Throat: Hospital... ond ee oo ‘ on 
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1887-1897. 
Clapham Maternity Hospital ie ee ove ia pee «» 1889 
Woolwich and Plumstead Cottage Hospital fie er ie «+. 1889: 
British Hospital for Mental Disorders, etc.. re see ee + + 1890° 
Willesden Cottage Hospital... ove oF a sa ase ++» 1890- 
St. Mary’s Hospital for Sick Children at ze ~ “a bes «. 1893. 
Passmore Edwards Cottage Hospital os me we» 1895 


With regard to the larger general hospitals, it it is not necessary 
to say much. They are continually before the public; their 
great needs are well known, and it is to be hoped that this year 
of Jubilee will see a further and a more practical appreciation 
of their wants. I desire to bring into greater prominence those: 
institutions which are not so often heard of, and yet which do 
an amount of real good, as large and important in proportion 
as the better-known work of what are commonly called the 
‘* Great London Hospitals.” 

In dealing with the whole of the hospitals, it is necessary in 
a single article to omit much that is interesting, and to state 
briefly only the important points. 

From its foundation in 1228 down to the year 1862, St.. 
Thomas’s Hospital occupied the original site near London 
Bridge; but in that year the property was sold for the. exten-. 
sion of the railway accommodation, and the establishment 
temporarily removed to the Surrey Gardens, where it was. 
carried on till the summer of 1871. In 1868 the first stone of 
the new hospital at Westminster Bridge was laid by the Queen, 
and the completed building was opened by Her Majesty in 1871. 
In September the patients were first admitted into the new 
hospital, and the medical school was opened on October 2. 
The original hospital latterly contained 500 beds; the present 
building contains in all 572 beds. It consists of six blocks. 
appropriated to the reception of patients; with one for the 
administrative and other offices, and one for the medical. 
school. The ward blocks, though connected by corridors, 
stand apart, so as to afford free exposure in all directions. 
Generally, each ward affords accommodation for 28  beds.. 
In a small ward annexed to each larger ward, there are 
two beds for cases requiring special care or treatment. 
Of the whole accommodation of the hospital, about 210 beds- 
are appropriated to medical cases, and 270 to.surgical cases.. 
In one of the blocks, separated from the rest of the’ establish- 
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ment, there are wards for infectious diseases. The department 
for out-patients is extensive and well arranged. During the 
twelve months ending December 31, 1896, the number of 
patients admitted into the hospital amounted to 6,011, and in 
the same period, 70,800 out-patients have been treated. There 
are nearly 100 beds-which, did the means of charity permit, 
could be used for cases for the vast poor population surrounding 
the hospital. For the year 1895 (which is a good average year), 
the income from all sources amounted to £54,000, of which 
£41,000 was received in dividends on stock and rents. After 
paying nearly £5,000 for interest on loans, maintenance, etc., 
over £49,000 was carried down for hospital purposes. Funds 
are required chiefly for the purpose of opening all the beds and 
putting into use the accommodation which is at present forced 
to be useless. The present hospital cost £600,000 to build; 
and go beds are closed for want of funds. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital is a very similar institution. It 
was founded in 1223, and was carried on by the religious 
houses of the neighbourhood up till the time of the suppression 
of the monasteries by Henry VIII., in 1537, soon after which 
it was created a Royal hospital. 

In 1715, the “ Publick Infirmary for the Sick and Needy ” 
was opened in a small house in Birdcage Walk. This was 
the commencement of what is now known as the Westminster 
Hospital, and it is remarkable as being the first in London 
founded by the voluntary contributions of the public. At the 
commencement, there were 30 beds; there are now 212. In 
1834, it was removed to the present building, and in the same 
year a medical school was established in Westminster ; but it 
was not until 1849 that the school became connected with the 
hospital. New school buildings were opened close to the 
Westminster Town Hall in 1885, at a cost of £8,200; and 
several alterations and improvements, including a chapel and 
an out-patients’ department, have been made to the hospital. 
During the past year there were 2,696 in-patients and 29,364 
out-patients. The total income amounted to £12,456, and the 
expenditure to £14,249. The fluctuation of the receipts 
principally occurs under the head of donations. A sum of 
£10,000 will endow a ward, £1,000 a bed, or £600 a cot, in 


perpetuity. 
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The Middlesex Hospital was instituted in 1745. Various 
-alterations and additions were made from time to time; but 
in 1848 the accommodation was so deficient that it was 
necessary to make some extensive and costly improvements. 
In 1878 new buildings were completed, abutting on Charles 
and Cleveland streets; and in 1884 new extensions of the 
‘eastern wing were completed, at a cost of £17,500. A new 
operating theatre was erected in 1894, and many other minor 
additions have been carried out. For the year 1896 the total 
number of patients entered in all departments was 48,082—an 
increase of 1,756, as compared with the previous year. The 
in-patients were 3,598, and out-patients, 44,484. The total 
income for the year was £27,729, and the expenditure, £30,485; 
which left £2,756 to be made good out of capital. 

King’s College Hospital was founded in 1839, and 
incorporated in 1851. It originated in the St. Clement Danes 
Infirmary, which was purchased and adapted for a hospital, 
with accommodation for about 120 beds. A new hospital 
was built gradually, and opened in 1862, and the present 
accommodation is 220 beds. It is a general hospital,! with 
special departments for diseases of women and children, 
ophthalmic, throat, ear, skin, and dental, and its work is still 
‘growing. About £3,000 a year additional income is urgently 
required. The average expenditure for the first ten years was 
about £5,000 a year, and it is now about £19,000 a year. The 
income is about £16,000 a year, including legacies. For 1896 
the number of in-patients was 2,513, and out-patients 25,772. 
Since the opening of the hospital up to the end of last year’ 
94,952 in-patients and 1,449,433 out-patients have been 
treated. 

It is a curious feature of our London hospital life that what 
is really a very complete system, so far as it goes, has been 
established without concerted action. North, south, east, and 
west—all quarters are provided for, to however small an extent. 
Of later years the growth of houses and population in North 
London has been marvellous, and the Great Northern Central 
Hospital is doing a very necessary and useful work. In 1856 
there was a great deal of sickness and poverty in jthe neigh- 
bourhood surrounding the new Great Northern Railway 
Terminus at King’s Cross, and a small band of men acquired 
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a house in York-road, which they opened as a hospital, which 
was called the Great Northern Hospital. There were only 
15 beds, but as many as 300 out-patients were treated daily.. 
In 1862 the site was acquired by the Metropolitan Railway 
Company, and the amount paid in compensation was sufficient 
to pay off all debts and enable the committee to purchase: 
new premises in Caledonian-road, At that time there were. 
fields and country lanes close to the hospital, but in 
1883 the increasing population brought such increasing, 
demands for relief that it was decided to found an entirely 
new hospital further north, and the building in Caledonian-- 
road was relinquished. After long delay and various vicissi-: 
tudes, the new hospital in the Holloway-road was _ finally 
completed and opened in April, 1894. The total amount spent. 
on the building and site up to date is nearly £100,000, and. 
there is still about £2,000 owing on the building account,, 
which the public are asked to remove. Being one of the most. 
modern, this hospital possesses the most perfect appliances, 
according ‘to the light of later-day science. It contains 155. 
beds, and will accommodate three times the former number of. 
in-patients; but inthe free ward only 100 beds are at present. 
available, because the receipts for maintenance are not 
sufficient to warrant the remainder being opened. There are 
19 beds in the pay wards, of which 12 are open. For some: 
years past the in-patients have averaged 1,400 annually, and the. 
out-patients now exceed 27,000, or about 60,000 attendances 
annually. Here, as in so many other hospitals, the one great 
obstacle is inadequate income. The total expenditure is now’ 
about £10,000 annually, of which £9,000 has to be collected 
from voluntary sources. The secretary is Mr. H. Glenton. 
Kerr. 

The Royal Free Hospital, in Gray’s-inn-road, was founded 
in 1828 on the principle of free and unrestricted admission of. 
the sick poor, and the only passports required are—poverty 
and suffering. It is worthy of note that it is the only general 
hospital in England which has thrown open its doors to- 
female medical students, many of whom have already achieved. 
considerable success as the result of a thorough medical and: 
surgical training. Previously to the founding of this hospital,. 
there was no medical institution in London where the sick. 
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poor could, without any letter of recommendation, find an 
asylum for their immediate reception. The hospital was 
removed to Gray’s-inn-road in 1842, to the premises formerly 
used as the barracks of the Light Horse Volunteers, and in 
1856 the Freemasons of England erected a wing, called the 
“¢ Sussex ” wing, in memory of the Duke of Sussex, who was 
‘Grand Master of the Fraternity. In 1863 the freehold of the 
hospital was purchased mainly through the exertions of the 
date Mr. George Moore, and in 1878 a new wing, called the 
‘“‘ Victoria” wing, and containing 50 beds, and a large out- 
‘patient department, was completed. Several large legacies 
ihaving been received, the committee were enabled in the 
following year to carry out a portion of the reconstruction 
‘scheme. This scheme was completed, and the new building 
opened by the Prince and Princess of Wales on July 22, 1895. 

Since the foundation of the hospital, about £80,000 has been 
‘spent on buildings. The accommodation originally provided 
‘was 60 beds; there are now 170 beds, showing an addition 
‘since the‘year 1828 of 110. For the years 1895 and 1896 the 
average number of beds occupied was 125, and the average 
total expenditure for the same period was {11,062. The 
annual subscriptions only amounted to £1,271 per year, and 
the remainder had to be made up of donations, dividends, 
fees, and legacies. The latter item is an exceedingly variable 
‘one, and the committee urgently appeal for more annual 
subscriptions, for at present the position is one of continual 
‘anxiety. The endowment of beds and cots also relieves the 
strain considerably, and the committee have formulated a very 
practical scheme of endowments by which persons can endow 
‘beds and cots either in ‘perpetuity, or during the life-time of the 
donor, or by annual donation. 

The total number of persons who have participated in the 
‘benefits of the charity from 1828 to 1886 inclusive is 2,357,267, 
giving an average per year of 34,665 persons. Every effort is 
being made to prevent abuse of the charity. 

The North London, or University College, Hospital was 
founded in 1833, and from then up to the present time it has 
treated over one million persons. In 1896, 3,020 in-patients 
and 43,681 out-patients were treated, but the financial state of 
the charity is in a very precarious condition. The committee 
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are indebted to their tradesmen and bankers to the extent of 
over £10,000. The ordinary income amounts to about £7,000: 
per annum, whilst the necessary expenditure is about £19,000: 
per annum. Unless help is forthcoming, the expenditure will 
have to be diminished by the closing of beds. Plans for a new 
hospital have been prepared by Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., and 
Sir J. Blundell Maple, M.P., has offered to rebuild the hospital: 
at an estimated cost of £100,000. Increased donations and. 
new annual subscriptions are urgently needed. There are at 
present 210 beds in the hospital. 

The North-West London Hospital is situated in the Kentish: 
Town-road, and is the only institution of the kind in a poor 
and thickly-populated district. It was founded in 1878, about 
£100 being spent to adapt the building to the requirements of 
a hospital. About £2,000 has been spent since that date in 
providing a large waiting-room, consulting-room, and wards 
with 53 beds. The expenditure has averaged about £4,000 
annually. There is an annual income from subscriptions of 
about £700, and the remainder is made up by grants from the- 
Hospital Sunday and Saturday Funds and special benefactions. 
About 570 in-patients and 17,500 out-patients are treated 
annually, but the hospital appears to have had few vicissitudes, 
and, unless a necessity arises for a larger building, to be in no- 
particular need of increased funds. 

The Seamen’s Hospital Society was established in the year- 
1821 for the relief of sick and injured mariners of all nations. 
It was incorporated by Act of Parliament 3 Guil. IV., Cap. g 
(1833). Nothing whatever was spent by the society upon 
buildings until the year 1890, when the branch hospital, at a 
cost of: about £7,000, was erected between the Albert and 
Victoria Docks to act as a feed to the hospital at Greenwich,,. 
accidents and emergencies arising in the docks being treated 
there, as well as sailors too ill to be removed to the parent 
institution. From the foundation of the charity the Admiralty 
have always provided it with a domicile. In the first instance, 
H.M.S.: ‘‘Grampus” (a 50-gun ship), was floated in the- 
Thames in the year 1821, and fitted as a hospital with 130: 
beds. Inthe year 1830 it was found necessary to increase the 
number of beds, and the Admiralty then placed at the disposal 
of the society H.M.S. ‘‘ Dreadnought” (a 104-gun ship), im 
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which were fitted up 230 beds. This continued until the year 
1857, when the “ Dreadnought ’”’ became too old for service, 
and was replaced by H.M.S. “‘ Caledonia ”’ (120 guns), which 
was re-christened the ‘“‘ Dreadnought,” and this has been the 
sailors’ name for the society ever since. In the year 1868-69 
the improvements in surgery and hygiene generally compelled 
the committee to consider the advisability of transferring their 
hospital to shore, and the Admiralty again came to the rescue 
and placed at their service the old infirmary of Greenwich 
Hospital, containing 235 beds, in which is now carried on the 
great work of relieving sick and injured sailors. In addition a 
dispensary was established in the year 1880 at Well-street, 
London Docks. As sailors moved farther east, this dispensary 
was transferred to the East India Dock-road. A dispensary 
was also established at Gravesend in the year 1888. Both of 
these act as feeds to the hospital at Greenwich. The income 
and expenditure of the Society have been fairly balanced, and 
the following table gives in decades the average amount. 


Up till the year 1837, income and expenditure about £4,090. 
1847 5,000. 
1857 6,000. 
1867 7,000. 
1877 9,000. 
1887 11,000. 
1897 14,500. 


The yearly return of patients treated since 1821 shows an 
average slightly fluctuating, but steadily increasing from the 
first year, when the number was 413. The figures for 1896 
show a total of 19,522, bringing the grand total up to 393,182 
patients treated since the commencement. 

The Society has not, during the last four years, received 
sufficient support from the public to carry on its great work.’ 
The number of patients, as is shown, has risen from 400 to 
19,000, the greatest increase having taken place during the last 
decade. This great increase may perhaps be accounted for to 
some extent by the prosperity of the country and the large 
number of seamen entering the port of London, and it is not 
always that the public are able to realise how much they are 
indebted for almost every luxury, and even necessary, to the 
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Jabour and bravery of seamen. It is, however, hoped that in 
this Jubilee year, when there is such a revival of charitable 
impulse, the men who above all others have helped to build up 
the Empire will not be forgotten by a generous public. In the 
‘winter of 1817-18 a fund was started for the relief of distressed 
seamen, who were at that time to be found in great numbers in 
the streets of the metropolis. The majority of these were 
discovered to be destitute of medical and surgical aid, and it was 
therefore resolved to establish a permanent hospital. With a 
view to this, a public meeting was held on March 18, 1818, in 
the city of London, at which it was determined that a 
permanent floating hospital should be established on the River 
Thames, to be supported by voluntary contributions, and under 
the management of a committee. 

One of the first subscribers to the Seamen’s Hospital 
‘Society was King George IV., who, on the establishment of 
the hospital, gave an annual subscription of 100 guineas. On 
the death of George IV., William IV. (the Lord High Admiral) 
continued this subscription, and on his death in 1837 Her 
Majesty the Queen also gave this sum, and has continued the 
subscription to the present date. In all probability this is 
the only charity which has received 100 guineas per annum 
from the reigning monarch for so many years, but beyond this the 
‘Queen became a subscriber to the society before she ascended 
the throne, for in the years 1835 and 1836 the Duchess of Kent 
and her daughter, the Princess Victoria, subscribed between 
them £50 per annum. In addition, this society is the only 
one which has upon its list of subscribers almost every 
crowned head in Europe. This list is composed not only of 
those who have a direct interest in the sea, but is representative 
of every class of the community. The society therefore is not 
only national, but international and cosmopolitan. There are 
under the care of the society daily, seamen of every nation, 
colour, and creed. The greater number of the patients are, 
as may be naturally expected, British subjects, but nearly 
one-third of the total number are representative of the great 
maritime nations of the world; and in the hospital chapel on 
Sunday may be seen, side by side, European, African, and 
Asiatic, sinking for the moment all matters of creed. Sailors 
come to the Seamen’s Hospital Society, or, as they call it, 
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“* The Dreadnought,’ not only from the port of London, but 
from every part of the world, and it is no uncommon thing 
for men who are in ill-health, or suffering from the effects 
-of shipwreck or accident, to be shipped from the other side 
of the world to the ‘‘ Dreadnought.” During the cholera 
epidemic the Seamen’s Hospital Society obtained the loan of 
another ship from the Admiralty, and large numbers of cholera 
patients found a home under the care of this charity... The 
-disease of scurvy, now hardly ever seen, was during the middle 
-of the century rife in the merchant service, and it was greatly 
-owing to the representations of the committee and staff of the 
‘Seamen’s Hospital Society that legislation took the form it did 
ain the Merchant Seamen’s Act, with the happy result that 
obtains at the present time. The secretary is Mr. P. Michelli. 

Paralysis and epilepsy often present features which are 


_ puzzling to the ordinary practitioner and even other hospitals ; 


:and a hospital established to deal with the most obscure and 
-difficult cases and to authoritatively diagnose them has a great 
importance apart from philanthropic reasons. Probably no 
medical institution is so thoroughly national in the scope 
of its work as the National Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epileptic (Albany Memorial) in Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
and it is virtually the only one of its kind in the kingdom. It 
‘was established in 1859, with accommodation provided for 
10 beds and about 500 out-patients. The original building 
‘cost, approximately, £1,500. Since that time, £115,000 has 
been spent on buildings, and additional accommodation has 
been provided for 200 beds and 6,000 out-patients, together 
‘with go pensions for incurables. A new convalescent branch 
-of the hospital has just been completed at East Finchley, and 
is to be formally opened on June 16 by H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Albany. The first part of the new hospital was opened by 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein in 1881, and the 
imain building. was finished in 1885. The west block is 
‘dedicated, with the sanction of the Queen, to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Albany, who took a lively interest in the work, but 
who did not live to witness the completion of the undertaking 
the had inaugurated. 

The present expenditure on maintenance and administration 
amounts to £16,000 per annum. The administration for 1896 
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represented about eight per cent. of the total expenditure’ 
The assured and partly-assured income is under £7,000, leaving 
from £9,000 to £10,000 to be collected. There were about 
500 out-patients in 1860, giving 2,500 attendances. In 1896 
the attendances were 35,043. About 1,000 in-patients are now 
admitted annually, the long duration of treatment causing the 
number to be much less than would be the case in a general 
hospital of the same size. The class of patients treated is 
not provided for at general hospitals. The institution has 
fortunately had no vicissitudes. Its history is one of continuous: 
progress, due in chief measure to unceasing labour. There is 
an urgent present need (1) to remodel the department for out- 
patients ; (2) to provide an open-air exercise ground for male 
patients ; and (3) to improve the accommodation for nurses. 
These improvements and additions are estimated to cost 
£10,00c, and this sum the Board of Management are 
endeavouring to raise as a commemoration fund. Additional 
annual subscriptions are also much wanted to help cover the 
increasing expenditure. 

The Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis and other Diseases. 
of the Nervous System, at 32, Portland-terrace, Regent’s. 
Park, has for thirty years been combatting some of the most 
distressing and incapacitating diseases to which the human 
race is liable, and many of the worst cases of which are denied 
admission at general hospitals. To show in a sentence the 
scope of a hospital of this kind, it is only necessary to mention 
that there are over too different varieties of diseases of the 
nervous system. There are 25 beds for in-patients, and in 
1896 the attendances were 109. For the same period the 
out-patients’ attendances exceeded 11,000. There is no 
endowment. The expenditure approaches £2,000 a year, and 
about £800 of this has been obtained each year from the 
charitable public. All patients are encouraged to pay what 
they can afford, according to their means and position, a plan 
generally approved of as promoting providence and minimising 
abuses. About half the patients pay nothing, and the other 
half considerably less than their cost. The present building 
is a capacious private house (formerly the mansion of Lord 
Winterton), and it contains some large rooms, rendering it 
unusually suitable to the purposes of a hospital. It has a 
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large garden, overlooks the Regent’s Park, and is in an 
eminently healthy and open situation, and easily accessible 
from all parts. In three years the lease expires, and if 
the present views. of the trustees of the property hold. 
good, the lease will not be renewed, and unless a new 
building can be secured the hospital will be homeless. A 
new building constructed ad hoc will cost from £10,000° 
to £15,000. Patients of the most varied classes as regards. 
occupations come from all parts of London and. the 
provinces, and seek to benefit by the special skill and 
experience which the staff have acquired during long practice 
among a comparatively rare and particularly mysterious and: 
obscure class of maladies. Like other special hospitals, this. 
institution may be termed ‘‘the Harley-street of the poorer 
classes.” The patients gravitate to: it, not so much im forma 
pauperis, but because it is only at such an institutien, or in the 
consulting-rooms of specialists, that they can find the special 
skill they seek ; and they cannot afford the fees of such con- 
sultants, nor do they seek the more limited resources of the 
general practitioner. About one-half the patients are epileptics. 
It was at this hospital that in 1884 one of its honorary surgeons 
performed a ‘‘ pioneer” operation for the removal of a tumour 
from the brain of an in-patient. This operation has been. 
followed by many others of the same kind. There are between 
100 and 110 in-patients annually, and between 8,000 and 9,000: 
out-patients. 

The doctrine of homceopathy has quite a history of its own,. 
and one which, though very interesting, space forbids me to- 
enter upon now. I should not have alluded to it had it not 
been for the fact that its hold on the medical profession is- 
powerful enough to have resulted in the erection of the London 
Homeopathic Hospital and several other homceopathic 
hospitals and dispensaries in various parts of the kingdom. In 
1837, when the Queen ascended the throne, there was only 
one homeopathic physician in this country. This champion, 
whose name will ever be. remembered, was Dr. Quin, and he 
received the doctrine from Hahnemann himself. He was soon 
joined by a powerful body. of practitioners, who courageously’ 
sustained the new principle of therapeutics. The London 
Homeceopathic Hospital was established in 1849, through 
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‘the efforts of the British Homoeopathic Association. Six 
wmmonths after the formal foundation, the wards, in a com- 
‘modious house in Golden - square, were ready and occupied 
-by patients. It afforded accommodation for 25 in-patients 
-and excellent facilities for out-patients. The history of 
“the hospital from that date onward is one of progress, and 
it obtained some exceptional results in the treatment of 
-Cholera patients during the epidemic of 1854, when, as in 1832 
-and 1849, the resources of the London hospitals were taxed to 
‘their uttermost. Progress in hospital life brings a necessity for 
smore accommodation, and by the middle of 1859 about £10,000 
had been raised by the supporters of this hospital, which 
-enabled three houses to be purchased in Great Ormond-street, 
-on the site of which was erected a capacious building. From 
‘the date of the foundation up till the end of 1896, no less than 
314,522 patients had received treatment. This gives an 
average of about 6,837 per year, but as the in and out patients 
last year amounted to 15,545, it will be seen that the number is 
-a largely increasing one. Once again the demand outgrew the 
limit of the accommodation, 2d an appeal was made for funds 
to erect a still larger building. Up to the end of last year the 
total of donations, promised or paid, for the building fund, 
amounted to £42,662, leaving about £5,000 yet to be subscribed. 
The new hospital was opened in 1895 by the Duchess of Teck. 
It is a handsome building, but the accommodation and interior 
-arrangements formed the first consideration. There are now 
100 beds provided. The Board of Management appeal for 
-‘thank-offerings for Her Majesty’s long and glorious reign, to 
place the annual income on a sound and safe basis. The 
expenditure is at the rate of £8,500 per annum, and the income 
is only £6,200. There is an excess of expenditure over income 
-of more than £2,000 per annum, and the deficit has to be made 
‘up largely from such precarious sources as bequests or legacies. 
Besides the need of an addition of £2,000 to the yearly income, 
.a sum of £2,500 is still wanted to complete the payment 
for the new building. Mr. G. A. Cross: is the secretary- 
-superintendent. 

It is pleasing to note the establishment of hospitals for 
foreigners, and to see how well they are recognised. A great 
commercial city like London must of necessity bring great 
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numbers of people from other countries to our shores, and up- 
till within recent years only English hospitals were open to- 
them. In 1884 the Italian Hospital was founded, at a cost of 
£6,000. Twenty-four beds were provided, and everything is- 
done to remind the patient of his native country. The average: 
income is about £700, and the administration costs only about. 
£80 per year, which is remarkably low. The hospital is open: 
to all nationalities for free medical and surgical treatment,. 
and about 250 in-patients and 5,000 out-patients are treated 
annually. No letters.of recommendation are required: The: 
managers are very anxious to enlarge the present building, 
and for that purpose are asking for donations and subscriptions. 
The annual receipts also fall short of the expenditure, and. 
to meet this deficit more regular subscribers are needed.’ A 
sum of £15,000 is required to provide a building fund for the- 
new hospital, to be at once commenced. A generous donor 
has already given the freehold of an additional site adjoining: 
the existing hospital. 

There isa German Hospital established at Dalston, which 
was founded in 1845 with the approval of the Queen ‘and ‘the: 
Prince Consort and the then- reigning King of Prussia.: 
Premises were purchased at Dalston for £3,000, and so greatly 
did the work of the hospital increase that a new building was 
necessary. This building, which was erected at a total cost of 
£20,000, was opened in 1864. It was built for 100 beds, and 
comprised seven wards, a chapel, out-patients’ department and 
dispensary, sanatorium, etc. In 1876 a further £10,000 was- 
spent in enlargements and alterations, so that now the hospital 
has 125 beds, and accommodates generally between 1,400 and. 
1,500 in-patients every year. Both in this and the Italian 
hospital patients of all nationalities are admitted, but though: 
they do inestimable good in their way, they are essentially 
hospitals for the Italian and German nations. At the German 
Hospital, 770,000 out-patients have been treated since its: 
opening, of whom nearly 370,000 were English, The annual 
expenditure amounts to about 10,000. ‘To make certain. 
imperative sanitary alterations and improvements, a sum of. 
between £3,000 and £4,000 is required immediately. 

The Mildmay Mission Hospital was established in Bethnal: 
Green in 1877 at a cost of about £2,000, and since then a new 
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hospital has been opened (in 1892) at a total cost of £20,000. 
‘Originally, accommodation was provided for thirty beds and 
cots, which number has now been increased to fifty. Its name 
implies the kind of work carried on by this hospital. The 
annual average attendance for the first ten years of its life was 
about 5,400, and it is now over 6,000. Altogether, about 8,000 
in-patients have received attention. The average expenditure 
is £3,200 per year, and the interest from investments is only 
£120 annually. Some of the beds are supported by special 
effort, but for the.most part they are entirely dependent on the 
voluntary contributions of the Christian public. 

There are several hospitals for children, and they all have a 
strong claim on the public. The first to be established in the 
United Kingdom was the Hospital for Sick Children in Great 
Ormond-street, which was founded in 1852 in an old house. 
with accommodation for 10 beds. Since that date, £100,000 
has been spent on buildings, giving an additional accommoda- 
tion of 176 beds. The main objects of the hospital are (1) 
the medical and surgical treatment of poor children, (2) the 
attainment and diffusion of knowledge regarding the diseases 
of children, and (3) the training of nurses for sick children. 
The hospital was rebuilt in 1875, and again enlarged in 1893. 
The annual expenditure amounts to about £18,500, and the 
income for last year would have been over £4,000 below the 
expenditure had it not been for legacies amounting to £5,731. 
At present the new out-patients average 20,000 per annum, 
and the in-patients 1,600. An annual sum of £1,000 in 
subscriptions and {£500 in donations is required for the 
maintenance of the hospital without debt. 

The North-Eastern Hospital for Children was established 
in 1869 for out-patients only, and since then over £18,000 
has been spent in providing 45 cots and a large out-patients’ 
department. Twelve of these beds were added in 1868. The 
average income for the first three years was £425, and the 
expenditure £950. For the last three years the average was— 
income £7,323 and expenditure £5,800. During this latter 
period a debt of £5,000 has been paid off. Over 13,000 
out-patients. and 400 in-patients are treated annually. An 
increased annual subscription list is very much required to 
minimise the danger of future indebtedness on a large scale, 
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and a sum of £15,000 is also required to complete the building, 
jeft unfinished since 1895. 

The Cheyne Hospital for Children was established in 1875 
in leasehold premises, at a rental of {110. At that date there 
were only.eight beds, but since then there has been an expendi- 
ture of over £19,173, and there are now 50 beds. An average 
of £1,715 is spent in administration and maintenance, exclusive 
of country home, Samaritan, and special expenditure. The 
average number of in-patients per year is 25, and this small 
number is accounted for by the fact that the average length 
of stay is of the extraordinary period of 28 months. The 
hospital, as it stands now, was completed in 1889. Its work 
is slow, its scope is limited (it accepts only such cases as 
general hospitals cannot keep, so its task begins where theirs 
ends), and its results are numerically small, but there is no 
doubt that it meets a real and a very urgent need. 

The Royal Ear Hospital was established in the year 1816 
as the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear in Dean- 
street, Soho. It is the oldest institute of its kind in Europe. 
In 1876 it was removed to the present premises in Frith-street, 
Soho-square, on account of the expiration of lease and a 
desire to obtain accommodation more suitable to carry on the 
increasing work of the charity. At the commencement of its 
existence, the Royal Ear Hospital occupied very unpretentious 
premises, and as there was then no accommodation for 
‘in-patients, the initial outlay did not exceed a few hundred 
pounds. On the removal of the hospital to its present 
premises in Frith-street, arrangements were made to equip 
and furnish three wards for the indoor treatment of the 
severer forms of ear diseases, as well as diseases of the nose 
and throat requiring surgical treatment. One ward is for 
the accommodation of females, one for males, and the 
third specially adapted for children. The expenditure to 
carry out this great improvement amounted to the sum 
of £700, and considerable sums have been spent annually 
since on alterations, repairs, and additions. The average 
total expenditure for the year is about £800. In 
1896 the total cost of maintenance and administration 
amounted to £900, leaving a small balance, the first time for 
years, in favour of the hospital. The hospital has no founded 
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property, and the whole revenue is derived from voluntary 
subscriptions and donations, together with contributions made- 
by patients towards cost of their maintenance whilst they are: 
treated indoors in the wards of the hospital. During the past 
year the income from all sources amounted to £963. During 
the past ten years the average number of out-patients treated 
annually was about 3,000. The outdoor department is now 
open daily, and for the convenience of the working classes. 
on two evenings a week, which, judging from the large 
number who attend, seems to be valued by those for 
whom - it is intended. It is computed that since 1837 
upwards of 150,000 patients received treatment at the 
institution ; and since its foundation in 1816, that upwards. 
of 200,000 were treated within its walls. It is generally 
admitted that when this hospital was instituted, and for 
many years after, our knowledge of the diseases of the 
ear and nose was very imperfect, and that few even of 
the most eminent medical men would willingly under-. 
take the treatment of this class of cases, and consequently, 
except in such institutions as the Royal Ear Hospital, this. 
important branch of medical treatment was ignored and over- 
looked. That the institution has fulfilled its object is fully 
shown by its increasing usefulness and popularity. 

For some time past, owing to the scant accommodation in,. 
and general unsuitableness of, the present premises for the 
ever-increasing work of the hospital, the committee have 
decided to secure new buildings to meet the present require- 
ments of the patients and staff. For this purpose a sum of 
about £10,000 is required. The committee are using every 
means in their power to raise this sum, and are issuing appeals. 
to the charitable public. The sum received up to the present 
time does not exceed £500. It is hoped, however, that a more: 
generous response will be received in the course of the ensuing 
year, and that a sufficient sum will be placed in the hands of 
the committee to enable them to carry out their good inten-: 
tions. From an early date the committee have acted to some 
extent on the provident principle, and from many, if not most, 
of the patients small contributions are received whilst they are: 
under treatment, and this source forms a substantial share of 
the annual revenue. 
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If there is one ill more than another which our flesh is heir 
to which appeals to everyone’ for sympathy, it is disease 
of the eye. In 1804 the “London Dispensary for the Relief of 
the Poor Afflicted with Eye Diseases’ was founded by certain 
gentlemen in the city of London for the gratuitous relief of 
the poor of every country and denomination suffering from 
diseases of the eye. It was the first institution of the kind,. 
not only in the United Kingdom, but in the. whole of Europe. 

In the first year, over 700 patients were treated. In: 
1821 the foundaticn stone of’ the present: building was laid. 
In March, 1836, Her Most Gracious Majesty (then the- 
Princess Victoria) began that long connection with the 
hospital which*has continued until -now; and in the same 
year the name’ of the institution was changed to the Royal 
London Ophthalmic Hospital: _In 1869, owing to the’ great 
increase -in the amount of its work, a new wing was. 
added, to.the expense of which Her Majesty contributed 
largely. The ‘hospital was incorporated on December 17,,. 
1890. All patients are admitted entirely free and without 
letters of recommendation, defective sight combined with 
poverty being the only credential requisite. The total 
number of patients treated in 1895 was 28,474, exceeding 
by 1,982 the total number of patients for 1894. Of the above: 
number, 2,184 were in-patients, of whom 825 were relieved 
from cataract alone, and the total attendances of out-patients 
were 131,450, or at the average rate of over 400 for each 
working day. A-suitable site for a new building has been 
found in the City-road, and the works on it are in active 
progress. A sum of about: £85,000 is absolutely required to 
carry out the necessary contracts for the new hospital in the 
most economical manner, and the Prince of Wales is personally 
interesting himself in-aid of it. 

In 1856, some West-end surgeons, aided by a few influential, 
charitable men in» Marylebone, determined to found a. 
dispensary for the treatment of eye diseases. They rented 
the house, 155, Marylebone Road (once occupied, traditiom 
says, by the younger members of George III.’s family), and 
the committee of management, at a cost of about £500, fitted 
up the upper part of the house as wards (male and female), 
and engaged a nurse. 
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In 1889 the freehold of the hospital was purchased. 
From 1856 to 1892 the average yearly number of in-patients 
was 40, and of out-patients about 6,000; but from that 
date the average numbers have been — in- patients, 200: 
out-patients’ attendances, over 20,000. Such an _ increase 
<auses the committee grave anxiety, both as regards the 
finding of the money to carry on the work and from the 
inadequacy of the, building to the present work of the hospital. 

The erection of new premises is imperatively necessary. 
‘The amount now required would be about £7,000. The 
average expenditure amounts to about {1,000 per year, of 
‘which about £800 has.to be raised. 

The. Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest 
‘was established in 1841. Since the opening of the first 
portion of the new building in 1846, the number of in-patients 
who have received treatment is 52,436, and the number of 
-out-patients 482,937... The parent hospital has accommodation 
for 210 in-patients; and a large extension building, on the 
-other side of the Fulham-road, providing 137 additional beds, 
was opened on the 13th of June, 1882. The charity is 
vunendowed, and is,almost entirely dependent on voluntary 
.contributions, the expenditure being £10,000 a year beyond 
‘the more or less permanent annual income, to which is now 
added the cost of maintenance of the extension, amounting to 
-some thousands.a year more. The in-patients average about 
1,500 a year, and the out-patients about 15,000. The expendi- 
‘ture is about £30,000 per annum. The hospital contains 321 
-beds, and it is proposed to establish a country branch, for 
which a sum of £20,000 is required. 

The West London Hospital was founded in 1856, and has 
-gradually grown from a dispensary to a general hospital. It 
commenced work in a small house rented at £36 per annum. 
In 1860 it started with about twelve beds, and last year a wing 
was completed for about 80 beds, but this is not yet furnished. 
A debt of £10,000 was incurred in its erection, and £2,000 
is required for furniture. The total amount expended on 
building account since 1890 is £56,108. The average expendi- 
ture on maintenance in 1856 was £273, and in 1886 £6,803; 
while the income for the same periods was £381 and £7,188. 

The facts which I have collected in regard to the Alexandra 
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‘Hospital for Children with Hip Disease will be read with 
dnterest. It is established in Queen Square, and consists of 
three old houses made into one. When it was started, in 
1867, there were 10 beds, and there are now 68 beds and 10 
isolation beds. When I asked the Secretary, Mr. Stanley 
Smith, what were the hospital’s history and vicissitudes, he 
‘replied that it had had plenty of vicissitudes—little else—as it 
‘was so little known. Ten beds are closed on account of the 
extreme age of the building and its consequent defective 
condition, and the inability to obtain the remaining £8,000 
necessary to rebuild. About 1,000 annually is required 
to carry on the work free of debt. £8,000 is most urgently 
required to rebuild. The present houses are more than two 
hundred years old, and are ill-adapted for hospital work. The 
-site has been purchased, and nearly £8,000 of the £16,000 
required for erection has been collected. It is the only 
‘hospital specially for hip disease in England, and receives 
nearly seventy-five per cent. of its cases from other hospitals, 
and in London, at all events, supplies the only provision for 
‘this class of case, except the infirmaries of the Poor Law. It 
is quite unendowed, and has less than £1,200 invested funds 
‘to fall back upon in case of necessity. During 1896, 174 
children were under treatment and there were 258 individual 
out-patients. For the same year, the receipts from all sources 
amounted to £2,819, and the expenditure to £2,682. 

The East London Hospital for Children appealed to the 
‘sympathies of the late Charles Dickens, who wrote a charac- 
teristic article of it in ‘ All the Year Round,”’ for December 
19, 1868. It was founded by Dr. Heckford and his wife in an 
old store-house, and it was a long time before it received the 
encouragement which it deserved. There are at present 102 
beds in the hospital, and about 1,300 in-patients are treated 
every year. There are about 33,000 out-patients. (including 
about 1,500 women). The total receipts for the year 1896 
amounted to £8,155, and the expenditure to £7,387, including 
£6,252 for maintenance and £1,135 for administration. The 
hospital was started at a cost of about £2,000, including site, 
and provision was made for ten beds. Since then about 
£25,000 has been spent on buildings, and g2 beds have been 
added, making the hospital the second largest of its kind in 
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the Metropolis. An earnest appeal is being made by the 


board of management for funds to enable them to carry on 


the work, but more especially for £1,500, the balance of the 
estimated cost of the proposed seaside convalescent home: 


at Bognor. The total cost of the Home is estimated at 
£4,500. 

Orthopzdic hospitals exist for the treatment of all con- 
tractions and malformations of the human frame, and not 


merely of the foot. The derivation of the word is ‘‘orthos”—- 


straight—and ‘ pais’»—a child. The Royal Orthopedic 
Hospital was established in Bloomsbury-square in 1838 for 


the treatment of out-patients only. Accommodation was. 


shortly afterwards provided for the reception of six in-patients. 
In 1856 the present buildings in Oxford-street and Hanover- 


square were opened, and the charter of incorporation was. 


obtained in 1864. The number of beds has increased to 50, 
and nearly 80,000 patients have been treated since the opening 


of the hospital. The expenditure for 1896 was—miaintenance,. 


£1,589; administration, £367; and extraordinary, £157 ; 
total, £2,114; while the income from all sources only 
amounted to £1,718. There were 153 patients admitted 
during the year, and 706 new out-patients. The total number 


of persons who have participated in the benefits of this. 


charity since its foundation in 1838 is 79,443. 

The City Orthopedic Hospital was founded in 1851, and 
£1,000 had then to be spent’ in altering the premises in 
Hatton-garden ; only £500 has been expended on this account 


since. The accommodation originally provided was for 20: 


beds, and there are now 70. The average expenditure per 
year is £1,500, and the receipts, £1,600. Since the foundation, 
90,000 out-patients and 200 in-patients have been treated 
every year. A sum of £10,000 is wanted to open two new 


wards, which have remained unoccupied since the purchase of 


the freehold. 

The London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest was founded 
in 1848, with an out-patients’ department only. The hospital 
building was commenced in 1851, and opened in 1853, at a 


total cost of £29,427. Since then a further sum of £27,140- 


has been spent on buildings, including the north and south 
wings and a tower for sanitary appliances, but exclusive of a 
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«chapel, which was provided by a benefactor. The freehold 
has also been purchased for £1,250. Eighty beds were 
provided originally, and 84 have been provided since, making 
a total of 164. None of the accommodation has éver been 
‘closed. The average annual expenditure has increased about 
£2,000 every ten years, but the income has not increased in 
the same ratio. They at present stand in the proportion of 
about £12,142 expenditure to £10,853 income. The average 
number of in-patients per year for the first decade was 
3,946; it is now 15,388. The average number of patients 
yearly has increased from 207 to 1,016. 

A sum of £3,000 is much required to enable the south tower 
‘to be built, and so complete the scheme for the sanitary 
services of the hospital. A debt of £2,000 is at the present 
‘time owing to the bankers, and the small reserve fund of 
the hospital has of late years been so much reduced, in 
‘consequence of inadequate receipts, that it is now less than 
sufficient to meet half-a-year’s expenditure. 

The Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest was founded 
by Her Majesty’s father, the Duke of Kent, in 1814. It was 
‘the first hospital founded in Europe for the study and treat- 
ment of consumption and other diseases of the chest. It was 
-quite a small place in Bishopsgate, where out-patients only 
were treated, and is now a large building in the City-road, 
‘containing 80 beds. Last year, 742 in-patients and 24,896 
-out-patients were treated. All the patients receive gratuitous 
medical treatment, etc., and are not asked to contribute 
anything whatever. The amount spent on building since the 
move in, 1850, is about £20,000. This charity has an assured 
income of £135 from dividends, an annual subscription list of 
£2,250, and it receives on an average £700 from the Hospital 
Sunday and Saturday Funds, making in all about £3,000. 
The ordinary expenditure amounts to £7,500, and recently the 
‘drains have been relaid at a cost of £3,000. A new wing, 
-containing three wards, with accommodation for 80 in-patients, 
superseded the old hospital, which contained 12 beds. The 
hospital is now working at its full capacity, and every bed and 
‘cot is occupied. At the present moment the balance in hand 
is so small, that the committee will probably experience great 
-difficulty in paying the June quarter’s accounts. Owing, 
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probably, to the Indian famine, the Prince’s Hospital Fund. 
and the many other funds now in existence, the income, 
compared with last year, has, during the past four months, 
fallen off alarmingly—namely, to the extent of £3,000. 

The Samaritan Free Hospital for Women and Children 
—which was founded in 1847, and therefore celebrates its 
jubilee this year—has been of signal service to the medical 
profession and to humanity generally. Some _ diseases, 
unless operated upon, end fatally, and until operations 
can be conducted with only a small percentage of fatal 
results, practitioners will not undertake so much responsibility. 
It was an instance of this sort that the Samaritan Free 
Hospital specialised. Mr. Wells introduced new methods 
of operation. Where it had previously been scarcely con- 
sidered legitimate, by the resolute and skilful line he and his 
helpers adopted, he practically revolutionised abdominal 
surgery, and, at the present day, the operation is being’ 
resorted to everywhere, with a yearly saving of life which must 
be enormous. For the year 1896 there were 578 in-patients. 
and g,160 out-patients. The income amounted to £6,463 and 
the expenditure to £6,598, including maintenance £5,710, 
administration £887. Since its foundation, it has treated 
333,098 women and children, and more than g,000 patients. are: 
benefited every year. Voluntary contributions amounting to 
£7,000 a year are required, as there is no endowment what- 
ever, and only £1,650 can be absolutely relied on as annual 
subscriptions. 

The Chelsea Hospital for Women was started in 1871, with 
accommodation for eight patients, in a small house in King’s- 
road. Since then a new building has been erected containing 
63 beds. The first year’s income amounted to £30, and for 
1896 the total was £5,135. The total expenditure for the 
latter period was £4,039, and there were 556 in-patients and 
2,595 new out-patients. Since the foundation of the hospital,. 
6,084 in-patients and 71,860 out-patients have been relieved. 

The Western Skin Hospital was established in 1851, in 
rented premises at 179, Great Portland-street. Only out- 


patients are treated. It may be pointed out that the 


treatment of skin patients involves a good deal of expense. 


In addition to external applications, many costly drugs are: 
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now absolutely necessary to the modern physician if he is to 
do justice to that class of patient. At a moderate estimate, 
it is probable that each patient who comes to this’ hospital for 
treatment costs six or eight times as much per visit as he 
would have done ten or fifteen years ago. 

The British Hospital for Mental Disorders and Brain 
Diseases (Forbes Winslow Memorial), in the Euston-road,. 
was founded by Dr. Forbes Winslow, and publicly opened in 
18go, to enable the indigent poor suffering from mental 
disorders to obtain skilled professional advice gratuitously,. 
and to treat and deal with mental disorders in their incipient 
stage, and before the development of the. more dangerous 
symptoms. The patients average about 550, attendances. 
6,000, and income £600 per annum. With its limited means, 
the hospital has given effective and permanent relief to: 
thousands of persons. The committee appeal for con- 
tributions to enable them to obtain a larger and better 
equipped building, so that they may be able to work in greater’ 
scope, and to establish a convalescent home where patients. 
can place themselves voluntarily under treatment without 
being at once deprived of their liberty and confined as 
Junatics. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the foregoing pages it has been impossible to describe alk 
the hospitals in London, or to enter into as. much detail as 
could, perhaps, be desired, but I have dealt with most of the 
representative hospitals, and endeavoured to show what an: 
immense amount of work is being done by institutions which 
the general public scarcely even hears of. I have to acknow- 
ledge my great indebtedness to the various secretaries for 
their courtesy in placing every information at my disposal, and 
regret that space will not permit of descriptions of such 
hospitals as the Small-pox Hospital, the London Skin 
Hospital, the Cancer Hospital, the Metropolitan Ear, Nose, 
and Throat Hospital, the Poplar Hospital, the Paddington 
Green Children’s Hospital, the Belgrave Hospital for Children, 
the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children, the Royal West- 
minster Ophthalmic Hospital, the Royal National Hospital for 
Consumption, etc. 

THE EDITOR. 
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BEDS, PATIENTS, AND COMPARATIVE COST 


Name. 








MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
London Hospital ...... 
ee 
St. Bartholomew’s...... 
St. THomas’s:......3...0 
Se GOES * 0, 5 cases 
Middlesex .....5.2' S010 
Sie DAMES os6 sj cndesepee 
King’s College . ...... 
University: .........5.000 
Westminster ............ 
“Charing Cross ........ 
Royal Free .........:.... 


GENERAL HOsPITALS. 
Seamen’s I{ospital... .. 
Great Northern Central 
“German Hospital .. ... 
West London Hospital 
Metropolitan Hospital. 
Poplar Hospital for 
PEC OMES o24505..3, 0: 
French Hospital ...... 
North-West London ... 
London Homeeopathic 
Miller Hospital ......... 
Italian Hospital..... ... 
Blackheath Cottage Hos 


SPECIAL HOspPITALS. 
Brompton Consumption 
City of London for Chest 
Royal Hos. for Chest... 
North London Hospital 
for Consumption .. 
‘Central London Throat 
BMD Ear 2.20. escsas00 
Royal Hos. for Con- 
sumption, Ventnor... 


Children. 
“Great Ormond Street... 
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A. Arrived at by dividing the daily average number of beds occupied into the 
total ordinary expenditure after the deduction of 1s. 6d, for each out-patient, 4s. 
for each home-patient, and tos. for each lying-in case. 


B. Arrived at by dividing the daily average number of beds occupied into the 
itotal ordinary expenditure. 


* ** Hospitals and Charities for 1896,” by H. C. Burdett. 
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BEDS, PATIENTS, AND COMPARATIVE COST IN 1894 (continued ). 
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A. Arrived at by dividing the daily average number of beds occupied into the 
‘total ordinary expenditure after the deduction of Is. 6d. for each out- -patient, 4s. 
for each home-patient, and Ios. for each lying-in case. 


B. Arrived at by dividing the daily average number of beds occupied into the 
otal ordinary expenditure. 








Books of the Month. 


SIDE-BY-SIDE with the books of the week or the month, 
there are also, always, the books of the Season — those: 
which do not “ have their day and cease to be,”’ but remain in 
vogue for half-a-year or more, as it may happen, to settle 
down at last into the comfortable position of a ‘ classic.” 
Thus, people are still busily engaged in reading. Nansen’s. 
account of his Polar explorations, Lord Roberts’s remini- 
scences of his career, Captain Mahan’s ‘ Life of Nelson,” 
and, to a lesser extent, no doubt, the “ Life and Letters of 
Jowett,” and such stories as ‘“‘ The Massarenes”’ of Ouida 
and ‘‘ The Whirlpool” of Mr. George Gissing. These half- 
dozen works are among the solid successes of the Spring 
whose attractions are lasting into Summer. It was inevitable 
that this should be so with the Nansen and the Roberts 
books, because, besides being solid contributions to the 
literature of adventure and of war, they happened to be 
written in peculiarly readable fashion—in a fashion, indeed, 
scarcely to be expected from a scientist on the one hand and 
a soldier on the other. Style, it would seem, comes naturally 
to those who have much that is fresh and interesting to tell. 
They have but to write sincerely and straightforwardly, and 
the thing is done. And, besides, a notable personality is 
always fascinating. One cannot but be “ held’? by men who 
have seen and done what has been done and seen by Nansen 
and Lord Roberts. 

In the ‘‘ Life of Nelson” the charm is less that of manner 
than of substance. As a matter of fact, Captain Mahan is a 
little heavy, a little verbose, in his methods of expression. 
His descriptions of naval operations are admirably clear; but 
they are not precisely eloquent, they are not exactly brilliant. 
What impresses most in the book is the writer’s_ evident 
mastery of his subject. It is such a comprehensive, such a 
thorough, piece of work. For the first time, the topic of Nelsor 
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and his deeds and character has been grasped in its entirety. 


One regrets that it should have been left to an American to- 


produce the standard ‘“‘ Life of Nelson”; but, there it is—the 


thing has been achieved, and cannot be gainsaid. At last the- 


English-speaking people knows its Nelson, and, I may add, 
its Lady Hamilton, of whose nature and career the author 
supplies a consummately-able analysis. There ought no 
longer to be any false glamour about Lady Hamilton. And 
that reminds me that Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson has just re-issued, 
in a condensed and revised form, the book which he devoted 


wholly to the connection between the great sailor and his. 


enchantress. In the case of the ‘‘ Life and Letters of Jowett,” 


it is the Letters rather than the Life that make the volumes. 


welcome and will give them a permanent place in biography. 


Here Jowett reveals himself, and his individuality is so- 


agreeable and engaging that we dwell with pleasure on every 
page. 

On “ The Massarenes” and ‘‘ The Whirlpool” I need not 
dwell, because everybody has perused or is perusing them. 


Each is very characteristic of its producer—the one so full of 


indignation at the vices and follies of ‘‘ Society,” and the other 
so charged with a sense of the feebleness of the average 
human being. In ‘‘ The Massarenes,” Ouida reverts to her 


first manner; in ‘The Whirlpool,” Mr. Gissing adheres to- 


the only manner he has shown. In general, our novelists are 
not versatile. We know, before we take up a book by one of 
them, what it will (in all probability) be like. Mrs. Oliphant, 


for instance, and Miss Rhoda Broughton—is it not sufficient to. 
record of their latest fictions that the one is called ‘‘ The Ways- 


of Life,” and the other “‘ Dear Faustina’? Of course, the 
Mrs. Oliphant of. to-day is not the Mrs. Oliphant of the 
“Chronicles of Carlingford,” any more than the Miss 
Broughton of to-day is the Miss Broughton of ‘‘ Cometh-up 
as a Flower’’; but of what these ladies have been and have 


done in the more recent years of their career, the public is- 


perfectly well aware. 

The same rule applies to writers less famous than these two 
—to Dr. Conan Doyle, with his ‘“‘ Uncle Bernac”; to Mr. 
Stephen Crane, with his ‘‘ Third Violet’; to Mrs. Campbell 


Praed, with her “ Hulma”; to Mr. F. C. Philips, with his 
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“** Full Confession” ; to Mr. Christie Murray, with his “ Rogue’s 
‘Conscience”’; to Mr. G. B. Burgin, with his ‘“‘ Old Man’s 
Marriage”; to Mr. Henry Cresswell, with his ‘“‘ Without 
Issue ’’—all among, the. latest things at Mudie’s. We know 
now what to expect from these authors, and such as these. 
Mr. Cresswell has always an interesting tale to tell, and tells it 
simply and intelligibly. One of the youngest of our story- 
writers, Mr. Burgin is also one of the cleverest and one of 
the happiest in his choice of locale and atmosphere for his 
-characters. Mr. Murray is an old literary hand, who could 
not turn out bad or indifferent work if he tried. His ‘‘ Rogue’s 
Conscience” is slight and undistinguished, but it catches 
-and keeps the attention. Mr. Philips, though he has never 
repeated the success of his ‘‘ As in a Looking Glass,” has the 
knack of light narration, and is never unreadable. Scarcely 
less experienced is Mrs. Campbell Praed, though it must be 
-confessed she never rises above a certain modest level. Mr. 
‘Crane’s triumph, hitherto, has been one of singularity, 
amounting almost to literary violence ; he has yet to acquire 
‘the power to restrain, a feeling for artistic reticence. 
Mr. Doyle is a born raconteur, and must always be more or 
less acceptable to the lieges. 

Of new adventurers into the field of fiction, one of the most 
notable is Mrs. Haweis, whose ‘‘A Flame of Fire”’ is, I believe, 
her first imaginative effort. The tale is written in the interests 
of the women who become wives. Legislation has done much 
of late to improve wives’ legal or social position, but Mrs. 
Haweis evidently thinks that much yet remains to be effected. 
There is a good deal of intellectuality in ‘“‘ A Flame of Fire.” 
“* A Daughter of the Klephts’” deserves mention, because it 
has come out at a juncture so fortunate for itself. Its heroine 
is a girl of modern Greece—thet Greece which has loomed so 
large of late.in the minds of the readers of the newspapers. 
Mrs. Fyvie Mayo, best known, perhaps, as Edward Garrett, 
is the author of this tale. 

After fiction, it would seem, the public likes best the 
literature of travel. To this class belong the ‘‘ Wild 
Norway” of Mr. A. Chapman; the ‘“ First Crossing of 
Spitsbergen” of Sir W. M. Conway; the ‘‘ Through 
Finland in Carts” of Mrs. Alec Tweedie. The labour 





we delight in physics pain. Travellers are enthusiastic 
ever; if they were not enthusiastic, they would not 
be travellers. I confess, for my part, that I would rather 
read about Spitsbergen, and Finland, and Norway than 
make, personally, their acquaintance. And after travel-books, 
there come, I suppose, in the estimation of the “public, 
the books of biography—such as that of Lady Burton by Mr. 
Wilkins, and (for some tastes) that of St. Paul by Mr. Baring- 
Gould. Of Lady Burton, I venture to think, quite enough 


has been written. The other day, Mr. Baring-Gould was. 


writing about Napoleon—is he not just a little omnivorous in 
his choice of subjects? To the books about the Brontés there 
appears to be no end. Here is one, by Mr. A. M. Mackay, 


in which the author seeks to distinguish between the “ fact ”” 


and the “‘fiction’’ put forward by certain of the Bronté 


‘‘boomers.” And here is another, by Mr. J. Ramsden,. 


entitled ‘‘ The Bronté Homeland,” and devoted to “ rectifying 
misrepresentations’’ concerning the Irish forbears of the 
Brontés. If only the poor family could but be left alone for 


a little while! In the “‘ Famous Scots” series, Sir George- 


Douglas discourses of the ‘‘ Blackwood Group,” compressing 
cleverly into one little volume reviews of the careers and 
works of Professor Wilson, Galt, D. M. Moir, Miss Ferrier, 
Michael Scott, and Thomas Hamilton. 

One of the most readable of recent publications is the late 
Mr. W. White’s description, in diary form, of ‘The Inner Life 


of the House of Commons” from 1855 to 1871. It is full of 


fairly graphic sketches of all sorts of parliamentary notabilities. 
Mr. White was the H. W. Lucy of his time; his picturesque 
reporting was well done. To those who like thoughtful essays, 
I can recommend the ‘‘ Limbo” of Vernon Lee; those who are 
satisfied with rather obvious reflection and observation may be 
directed to the anonymous “ Platitudes of a Pessimist,” which 
are a little ancient in their point of view. Ancient, too, is the 
stand-point of the author of “‘Fads of an Old Physician,” 
which contains, nevertheless, a large measure of common-sense, 
verified and intensified by long experience. Of ‘‘ The English 
Stage,” as it presents itself to M. Augustin Filon, the chief 
feature is the introductory essay by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
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Another work appealing to the playgoer is ‘Ibsen on His. 
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Merits,” in which Sir E. R. Russell writes genially and 
temperately, but without keenness or subtlety. 

Of new poets the past month would have been destitute but 
for the apparition of “Opals,” by Miss Olive Custance. In 


‘this there is some individuality and force—nothing great, but 


many a thing pretty and charming. How is it that the bardlets 


have lately been so few? In the Spring, I have always believed, 
young men and young women’s fancies turn more lightly 
ithan at any other time to thoughts of verse. 


DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
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The Stage. 


IN commencing these notes upon the Stage, it has been our 
endeavour, before entering upon any analytic or synthetic 
discussion, to examine certain general phases of the Stage 
‘question too often left severely alone. We have put forward 
the contention that fashion follows talent; and, again, that 
a more than average amount of talent in the ranks of the 
profession tends to raise managerial expenses. Some little 
time since, there was a dead-set made by a sentimental 
clique of enthusiasts—whose hearts are good, but whose views 
are too narrow for this or any other sphere of existence— 
against music-halls and entertainments of that character. It 
may not, therefore, be out of place to broadly examine the 
influence of the music-halls upon the general body politic, 
and, conversely, the influence of the multitude upon the 
music-halls. The mistake made by enthusiasts is the very 
‘common one due to the half-knowledge of a subject. They 
imagine that mankind can suddenly be raised to the angelic 
‘state by Act of Parliament or by the edict of a county council. 
History teaches just the opposite; and a broad and close 
examination of the world shows conclusively that progress 
upwards is by steps of almost infinitesimal gradation. 
Civilisation—even at the end of the nineteenth century— 
has succeeded in giving but a slight veneer to the savage. 
“Scratch a Russian, and the Tartar remains,” is an old saying 
which might equally well be stated, “scratch a modern 
Englishman, and the ancient Briton or Saxon remains.” The 
Viking spirit is still there, with all its faults as well as its 
good points; though, as we say, the former are sometimes 
covered with a veneer to hide the real feeling beneath. But 
what has all this to do with the music-hall stage? Much, 
‘very much, if viewed in the right spirit. Consider for a 
moment the general progress of the housing of the masses 
during the Victorian era. There has been a commendable 
activity in erecting a better class of dwelling than existed at 
the beginning of the period, although there is still room 
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for vast improvement. With the improvement of his own 
house, the man had less desire to enter the unsavoury 
music-halls of olden days, which exist now as memories or in 
places where progress has been stationary. Otherwise the old 
have given place to the new, and, both in London and in the 
large towns in the provinces, palatial buildings replete with 
everything for comfort and convenience have been erected, and 
are being erected. This speaks volumes to those who observe,. 
knowing, as they do, the great initial outlay required for the 
building and equipment of these modern halls. It almost 
appeals as a truism that a place of entertainment to be 
successful must, in the first place, be as comfortable and 
convenient as one’s own house; and, in the second place, must 
‘provide an entertainment suited to the general requirements of 
the audience. We hope at some future time to analyse the 
varied entertainments of the day, and to show how successful 
managers hit the popular taste; but when we do so we shall 
have to contend that neither on the music-hall nor on the 
‘theatrical stage is the natural order of things followed. The 
atmosphere on any stage is largely ideal and eminently unreal. 
The actors do not act as in real life, but as they imagine they 
would be expected to act in the unreal life. The better 
they can be naturally unnatural the better they please their 
audiences and the more successful they become in their 
career. The better housing of the masses, then, has led to 
better buildings as places of entertainment ; and, again, the 
latter has reacted on the former, each assisting the other to a 
step onward and upward. Look where we will, this holds good,. 
not only in Great Britain, but on the Continent. To such of 
us aS can remember, say, the old Antwerp Quay, with its 
numerous cafés-chantants, and .know its newer music-halls, 
the revolution is as great as it has been in and around 
Leicester-square. This kind of good—yes, we say emphatically 
good—work is growing, till at the closing period of the century 
we can almost say the places being built are perfect of 
their kind. We shall also have to contend that the better 
building has a beneficial influence upon the entertainment ; 
but this is another question, of which more anon. 


C. H. W. B. 

















